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Tue friends of Sir James Browne 
—and he had many—were startled 
by reading inthe‘Times’ of June13, 
1896, that his illness had assumed 
avery critical aspect, and this was 
followed by a telegram of the same 
date from Simla announcing his 
death at Quetta, and expressing 
the deep sorrow with which the 
news would be received through- 
out Baluchistan and the Afghan 
frontier, where his strong person- 
ality had gained the respect and 
admiration of a wild and rough 
people. The event was unex- 
pected ; no one had heard that he 
was ill, whilst robust health and 
moderation in living furnished 
grounds for believing that his use- 
ful life might long be spared. 

James Browne, son of Robert 
VOL. CLX.—NO. DCCCCLXX. 


Browne of Falkirk, who, after an 
adventurous youth, practised as a 
doctor in Calcutta, was born in 
1839. He was educated abroad 
and at Addiscombe, and was ap- 
pointed to the Bengal Engineers in 
December 1857. His elder brother 
Robert had been posted to the 
Bengal Infantry in the previous 
year, but died of cholera at Cawn- 
pore, after escaping from the mas- 
sacre and returning with Have- 
lock’s column, to which he acted 
as guide. When James joined the 
Military College he spoke English 
like a foreigner, with a burr which 
would do credit to a Northum- 
brian, and indeed to the last there 
were peculiarities of pronunciation 
which no doubt resulted from his 
early education. Without being a 
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great linguist, he had the power 
of rapidly acquiring a good col- 
loquial knowledge of the language 
of the country in which he hap- 
pened to live; and this talent, 
specially in the case of Pushtu, the 
dialect which is commonly used 
by most Afghan tribes, gave him 
much influence with these people— 
a fact which should be remembered 
when reading the account of the 
strange events hereafter described. 

In person Browne was rather 
over than under middle height, 
powerfully built, hairy as an Ainu, 
beard and all reddish brown, eyes 
blue, of a type not unknown 
amongst Afghans; and he was 
endowed with great powers of 
mimicry. These, indeed, at a very 
early stage of his career, induced 
the natives to think that he was 
a Mohammedan—a belief never 
wholly eradicated ; for, impressed 
by the sonorous majesty of the 
azdn, or summons to prayer, from 
the minaret of a neighbouring 
mosque, Browne used to rise at 
dawn, mount on the flat roof of 
his hut, and imitate with faithful 
accuracy the voice of the Mu’azzin. 
The people listened respectfully, 
for the mere enunciation of the 
words signified that the chanter 
was at heart a Mussulman; and 
when it became known that he 
drank nothing but water, they 
fully believed he was in reality a 
devout follower of the Prophet. 
His first service amongst the 
wild frontier folk was in 1860 
with the Engineers, under Major 
(now Major-General) C. Pollard, 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s force, 
sent against the Mahsud Waziris ; 
and when that expedition was over, 
he was engaged in the construc- 
tion of public works between 
Attock and Peshawur. Living 
alone amongst Afghan villagers, 
he acquired an intimate knowledge 
of their character, customs, and 
language. 


In 1863, along with Lieutenant 
Henry Blair, R.E., whose services 
on this expedition, though at least 
as distinguished, did not bring the 
rewards afterwards given to his 
more fortunate junior, Browne was 
sent to Yusafzai as Assistant Field 
Engineer under Colonel (now Sir) 
Alexander Taylor, the much re- 
spected President of Oooper’s Hill 
College. He joined the force at 
Umbeyla, and served throughout 
the campaign, in which he was 
wounded. He was the life and 
soul of the Engineers’ camp, at 
whose watch-fire his powerful voice 
was constantly heard in songs of 
many sorts, till Chamberlain, who 
commanded the force, was dis- 
turbed, and stopped the perfor- 
mance. When promoted to be 
Captain in 1870, he was at once 
made Brevet-Major, in recognition 
of previous good service. 

Rough work on the frontier was 
followed by appointments in the 
most attractive districts of the 
Punjab— Kangra, where Browne 
built some remarkable bridges, 
and Dalhousie, where he success- 
fully completed the works for 
water supply. Two years’ leave 
enabled him to study railways 
and iron bridges in Europe and 
America, the results being after- 
wards utilised in India. The visit 
to America had special attractions 
for him: as an engineer, because 
of the great scale on which works 
were constructed ; and personally, 
as having strong Radical proclivi- 
ties, he hoped to find that policy 
carried to perfection under the 
most favourable circumstances by 
incorruptible patriots, the elect of 
the most enlightened people on 
earth. He has not, so far as we 
know, recorded the steps whereby 
illusion was dispelled, but he re- 
turned from the great Republic a 
confirmed Conservative. 

Then in 1867 he was sent to 
examine the country between 
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Sukkur and Quetta in view of 
making a railway; and next year 
Lord Lytton consulted him about 
impending complications with Af- 
ghanistan, and sent him to Quetta 
to use his personal influence with 
the Kakars and prevent them from 
taking part against us in the com- 
ing war. He had to travel alone, 
carrying his life in his hand, and 
submitting to much privation and 
exposure, but his mission was suc- 
cessful; and it was whilst thus 
employed that the first act of what 
he justly terms a strange episode 
was played. 

When war broke out in 1878, 
Browne was appointed political 
officer to Sir Donald Stewart, and 
was occasionally employed in re- 
connaissances and work in front 
of the army which ordinarily would 
have involved great danger. Yet 
he was allowed by the turbulent 
Ghilzis to move about as he pleased 
unmolested, and even to occupy, 
with an escort of but eight troopers, 
their fort of Khelat-i-Ghilzi; whilst, 
as regarded supplies of food and 
forage, he was kept in plenty when 
others were suffering from scarcity. 

When the Egyptian war was de- 
clared (1882), Browne was selected 
as Commanding Engineer to the 
Indian Contingent, and for his ser- 
vices he was made O.B. After 
this, till 1887, he was Chief En- 
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gineer of the Sind-Peshin Railway. 
In 1889 he was appointed Quarter- 
master-General of the Army in 
India, and then, as he mentions, 
had to sacrifice his beard on the 
altar of military etiquette. Lastly, 
in 1892, in obedience to the Vice- 
roy’s desire, though against his 
own wish, he succeeded Sir Robert 
Sandeman as Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan. The post, needless 
to say, is a difficult one to fill, and 
Sandeman was in some respects 
a difficult man to follow. But 
Browne brought at least equal 
resolution and more varied attain- 
ments to the task, with the result 
that as soon as some local obstruc- 
tion was removed his success as a 
“ Warden of the Marches ” became 
certain, During his tenure of 
office the State passed through 
a violent crisis, and its ruler, the 
Khan, after a long reign, had to 
be removed ; yet not a shot was 
fired by British troops, and not 
a rupee of British money was 
spent on special military opera- 
tions. It is sad to think that his 
services as a soldier, as an engineer, 
and in the political department, 
acknowledged in each capacity as 
they have been by her Majesty, 
are now lost to his country at a 
moment when a competent suc- 
cessor may be difficult to find. 


W. Bz 


SIR JAMES BROWNE'S NARRATIVE. 


As far as I can remember, it was 
in the spring of 1878 that the first 
event in this strange affair took 
place. I was then in political em- 
ploy at Quetta, whither I had been 
sent under the direct orders of Lord 
Lytton, with instructions to enter 
into negociations with the Kakur 
tribes—or, as Lord Lytton put it, 
“to keep the door of the Kakur 
country open”—with a view to 
ensuring our being on good terms 





with them when war should break 
out with the Ameer Sher Ali Khan, 
as was then every day anticipated. 
I had for over two years been 
wandering over the country on 
this roving commission. I was 
very weather-beaten and sun- 
burnt, and the thick brown beard 
I then wore was bleached and 
ragged from long exposure for 
many weeks together without 
even the shelter of a tent day or 
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night. It is not uncommon for 
Affghans to have brown hair and 
blue eyes ; and when a pure Euro- 
pean has been much exposed and 
sunburnt, even if he be a fair man, 
he becomes, as far as colouring is 
concerned, very like a certain type 
of Affghan. I then spoke Pushtoo 
very well, but naturally not as 
an Affghan would speak his mother 
tongue — the very rough mother 
tongue of a very rough set of 
children. 

I went out walking one after- 
noon with the late Colonel Fel- 
lowes of the 32d Pioneers. Just 
outside the Quetta Fort we saw a 
man in Affghan costume, and sit- 
ting on the ground, who at once 
attracted our attention. He wore 
a white sleeveless Bedford cord 
waistcoat and a very worn pair of 
Affghan-made shoes, and a big 
Persian greyhound was lying by 
him. Round his neck, and in a 
curiously stamped red-leather case, 
was hung a large book, presumably 
the Koran; but his brown beard 
and blue eyes, and the indescrib- 
able difference of bearing which 
distinguishes a European from an 
Asiatic, at once made me say to 
Colonel Fellowes, “‘ That man looks 
uncommonly like a European, and 
he does not sit on his heels as a 
native would.” Colonel Fellowes 
replied, ‘‘ Not only does he look 
like a European, but he is the 
very image of you—so much so, 
that if you were dressed like him 
it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish you.” I sawat once that 
the man was exactly like me—the 
same height, figure, and powerful 
build. I thought, from the choco- 
late-reddish turban he wore, that 
he might be a man from Khost or 
Bunnoo; but as his features were 
more like those of a man from 
Central Asia, I asked him in 


Persian who he was. He got up, 
and answered in Persian, but with 
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considerable hesitation ; so I asked 
him again in Pushtoo, to which he 
replied more easily, but much ag J 
would myself have done,—fluently, 
but with a foreign accent. He 
said he was a Kirghiz, and wag 
going to Mecca on pilgrimage, 
having just come from Kandahar, 
He then asked me whether I spoke 
Turkish, and on my telling him I 
could not do so, he ceased speak- 
ing Pushtoo, and only answered 
my questions very reluctantly, in 
Turkish, with the obvious object 
of putting an end to the conversa- 
tion. He was evidently very ill 
at ease, and reluctant to be ques. 
tioned. He did not seem to me 
to speak Turkish anything like 
as fluently as he spoke Pushtoo. 
We then left him, and spoke about 
him most of the way home. At 
mess that evening, the extraordin- 
ary likeness the man bore to me was 
freely discussed. Before going to 
bed, and thinking the man might 
be a Russian agent, I ordered the 
police to arrest him next morning. 
But he was not to be found. He 
had evidently bolted after I had 
questioned him. Every endeavour 
was made to find him, but he had 
disappeared, and although mounted 
police were sent after him, noth- 
ing more has ever since been heard 
or seen of my mysterious double; 
and here ends Act No. 1 of this 
play, and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, my personal connection 
with him. 

Some three months afterwards 
a number of Ghilzaie headmen 
began to drop into Quetta, chiefly 
asking for assistance against the 
Ameer Sher Ali, and promising 
us help in case of war. Exclusive 
of their followers, there were alto- 
gether about ten of these head- 
men. They were chiefly residents 
of Mukkur, and of Uchtar Khey], 
and of the districts adjoining Lake 
Abistada. Although Sir Robert 
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Sandeman was then at Quetta, 
and had far more influence in the 
country than myself, none of these 
Ghilzaies ever went to him; but I 
was considerably surprised to find 
that they all claimed to know me, 
and to have been previously in 
correspondence with me. They 
treated me as an old acquaint- 
ance, and most of them claimed 
to have met me at Mukkur, a 
little north-west of Lake Abistada, 
a place I have never seen in my 
life, and where, certainly, no Euro- 
pean’s life would have been then 
safe, or would be so now. They 
all treated me very much as they 
would a fellow-Mussulman. [ 
never thought of my double, but 
naturally took advantage of this 
strange delusion. I spoke very 
freely with them, and, under 
orders on which I was then acting, 
said I would gladly, in case of war, 
avail myself of their services. I 
treated them hospitably, gave 
them little presents, and used to 
let them go in and out of my tent 
in the manner usual with frontier 
politicals dealing with these tribes- 
men, I had got a bad habit of 
biting my moustache when an- 
noyed, which made it look as if I 
clipped it in the orthodox Mahom- 
medan fashion. On their noticing 
this, and when I denied being a 
Mussulman, it was always looked 
upon by them as a great joke. I 
was told that of course I could 
not at Quetta completely keep up 
the same priestly character as I 
had assumed at Mukkur, but that 
I still behaved as a Mohamedan. 
As General Sir Andrew Clarke, 
who was then Public Works mem- 
ber of Council, will remember, 
there was much talk at the time 
of sending me into the country 
about Abistada and Ghuznee to 
raise a Ghilzaie Contingent. 
Whilst I never for a moment pro- 
fessed to be a Mohamedan, and 
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laughed at any such idea, I did 
not, on this account, lay myself 
out to specially combat the happy 
but exceedingly mistaken ideas 
which these deluded Ghilzaies had 
evoked, as I thought, out of their 
moral consciousness, and which 
were useful to me as increasing 
my influence over them. 

Amongst the Ghilzaie headmen 
who came to Quetta at that time, 
the most important was one Sirdar 
Adam Khan, chief of a powerful 
section of the Turukki clan inhab- 
iting the shores of Lake Abistada. 
He was an old man, and died very 
suddenly of fever in the little tent 
I had pitched for him close to 
mine. I was very sorry for this, 
as we were on very friendly terms ; 
but I was exceedingly astonished 
at being privately interviewed the 
same day, and asked by his fol- 
lowers to commit his body to the 
earth, pending its being removed 
to his ancient family graveyard, 
some 250 miles from Quetta. They 
told me that when I was at Muk- 
kur I used to perform sundry re- 
ligious ceremonies, such as solemniz- 
ing marriages, preaching sermons, 
reading the mosque services, dc. ; 
and that, amongst such rites, I 
used to commit bodies to the earth 
in such a manner as to prevent 
their decaying, and to admit of 
their being subsequently removed 
to their permanent graves. This 
rite is known and frequently prac- 
tised as the “Namaz Jenaza” 
amongst Affghans, and especially 
amongst Ghilzaies. The holier the 
priest, the more efficaciously is he 
supposed to commit the body to 
the antiseptic treatment of mother 
earth ! 

I could not, on this occasion, do 
otherwise than entirely repudiate 
such saintly hygienic attributes, 
and decline the proposal. But my 
objections were simply put down 
to my unwillingnéss to resume any 
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priestly functions whilst acting as 
a British officer. About eight 
months after the old man’s death, 
and when advancing with the out- 
posts of the army upon Khelat-i- 
Ghilzi, I caught up a camel carry- 
ing Adam Khan’s corpse, and in 
charge of three of his followers on 
their way to the family graveyard. 
I was told that the priest at Quetta, 
whose services had been secured on 
my refusal to officiate, had not 
been over-successful, and that it 
was a pity I had declined. I 
thought the whole thing rather 
peculiar, but, strangely enough, 
never dreamt of connecting it with 
my mysterious double. 

When war broke out with Aff 
ghanistan in November 1878, I 
went on as a political officer with 
Sir Donald Stewart’s and Sir 
Michael Biddulph’s forces from 
Quetta, towards Peshinand Can- 
dahar. Wherever I went—and 
these distinguished officers will 
remember the fact—numbers of 
Ghilzaies used to claim my ac- 
quaintance, whom I had most 
certainly never before met. I had 
had close relations, as a Public 
Works officer for many years back 
on the frontier, with the Ghilzaies 
who come down in great numbers 
to work as navvies; but no one 
was more astonished than myself 
at the vast number of Ghilzaie 
friends who claimed my intimate 
acquaintance. They eagerly carried 
out anything I ordered them to 
do—much more willingly indeed 
than I could ever have expected 
merely from the relations existing 
between an engineer and his work- 
men. My fictitious clerical exploits 
at Mukkur were so constantly being 
reverently mentioned, that at last 
I never troubled my head to deny 
them, and took them all as matters 
of course. These men worked hard 
for me, raised the Ghilzaie Coolie 


corps which made the first gun. 
road over the Khojak pass, col- 
lected food from the villages, and 
gave me all manner of political 
and military information ; and Sir 
Donald Stewart will no doubt re- 
member that, at a time when for. 
age and supplies were the burning 
questions of the day, I often suc- 
ceeded in getting both, in places 
where the commissariat, as a rule, 
could find nothing but stocks and 
stones. No doubt the fact of my 
paying very liberally indeed may 
have had much to do with my 
success ; but the real difficulty lay 
in ascertaining where grain, sheep, 
forage, &c., were hidden away, as 
the people did their best to con- 
ceal them from us. In finding all 
this out, these Ghilzaies were in- 
valuable. 

After Sir Donald Stewart had 
taken Kandahar, he sent me on 
as a political officer to Khelat-i- 
Ghilzi—owing, as he himself in- 
formed me, to my special influence 
with the Ghilzaies. That I had 
such influence was certainly true, 
but, as undoubtedly, the basis of 
my influence was the fact of my 
being mistaken for my mysterious 
alter ego, although I did not 
know it at the time. 

When the force advanced to 
Khelat-i-Ghilzi, I was in the fore- 
front of the army when approach- 
ing that imposing fort. I was 
some nine miles ahead of the ad- 
vanced cavalry outposts with a 
small escort of eight troopers of 
the 19th Bengal Lancers, under 
the command of Lieutenant (now 
Major) H. S. Massy. The Ghil- 
zaies who accompanied me had 
gone forward, and had sent me 
back word that no one would touch 
me if I occupied the Fort ; that the 
garrison knew all about me, and 
had told the Governor that he had 
better not attempt resistance, as 
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they would not fight against me. 
On arriving close to the Fort with 
my small escort, I found the gar- 
rison (some 300 men or so) occupy- 
ing the walls and gates with their 
matchlocks in their hands, whilst 
many other tribesmen sulkily 
squatted on the spurs of the 

at mound on which the Fort 
stands. I trusted, however, to 
the information I had received, 
and went right into the Fort, 
examined everything in it, took 
note of the food stores it con- 
tained, got the few guns spiked, 
and after a stay of some five hours, 
returned unmolested to the British 
camp, very much to my own, and 
Talso think to Lieutenant Massy’s, 
relief and astonishment. I did 
not then ascribe our impunity to 
anything but sheer power of im- 
pudence; but from knowledge 
since acquired, I think it was 
greatly due to my being believed 
to be a saintly Mussulman, and 
presumably that very holy and 
reverend presentment of myself 
whom I had seen at Quetta! But, 
strange to say, this idea never 
struck me. 

Some Hindoos in the Fort told 
me at the time—and the Ghilzaies 
who had preceded me, and who ad- 
vised me to enter the Fort, subse- 
quently confirmed the fact—that a 
strong resistance was at first in- 
tended. Matters went so far that 
the enormous brass gun — ap- 
parently a 32-pounder and cast at 
Herat—which was at the top of 
the Fort, and was much revered 
by the people, was actually load- 
ed and fired a few hours before 
our arrival to ascertain its range. 
The firing of the first shot smashed 
the trail of the gun and made it 
useless. This misfortune was ap- 
parently very skilfully taken ad- 
vantage of by my deluded disciples 
to work on Afghan superstition, 
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to the effect that the stars in their 
courses—alias my Doppelganger’s 
influence—were not to be lightly 
fought against! The somewhat 
ignominious surrender of the Fort 
was, to us, the satisfactory result. 

All through the time that I 
stayed at Khelat-i-Ghilzi, although 
in the depth of a terribly severe 
winter, our garrison fared sumptu- 
ously. The Ghilzaies, and especi- 
ally the friends of the old gentle- 
man whom my prayers might (or 
might not) have figuratively em- 
balmed, not only betrayed to me 
every hidden cache of supplies 
buried in the ground and under 
the snow within a radius of twenty 
miles, but carried a daily post from 
Kandahar to Khelat-i-Ghilzi (for 
which, however, they were liberally 
paid) without the assistance of a 
single British soldier for a distance 
of about eighty-eight miles. This 
they did for about two months, 
although within a few days of the 
post being started four of them 
were murdered by the Durani 
villagers onthe road. This service 
was rendered at a time when the 
post between Ohaman and Kanda- 
har (say about eighty-four miles), 
in far less dangerous country, had 
daily to be conveyed by escorts of 
native irregular cavalry. On our 
leaving Khelat-i-Ghilzi, the strong 
brigade which had occupied it re- 
turned to Kandahar on donkeys, 
ponies, camels, and bullocks, all of 
which were brought by my deluded 
disciples from their homes about 
Abistada. Not a single beast was 
available at the time from the Kan- 
dahar Army Transport, whence, 
as Sir Donald Stewart will remem- 
ber, not one animal had to be sent 
to withdraw the Khelat-i-Ghilzi 
garrison. 

A rude shock apparently was 
given to my saintly character, or 
rather to the belief therein of my 
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Ghilzaie friends, when I had to 
accompany Sir Michael Biddulph 
to Dehra Ghazi Khan along the 
Thul Chotiali road as a political 
officer. Some six or eight of them 
came with me; the others said 
plainly enough that they were 
useless to me outside their own 
country, and forthwith, on my 
leaving Kandahar, bolted with 
sundry Government postal horses. 
This proceeding, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, was theft; 
but that is a mere matter of detail 
according to Affghan methods of 
religious thought, where the pro- 
perty of the murshid (or religious 
teacher) is not much thought of, 
if not capable of indefinite powers 
of subdivision, 2 Ja loaves and 
fishes, amongst such of his shagirds 
(or religious pupils) as may happen 
to covet it. 

On this occasion an old Khotuck 
Ghilzaie chief called Sado Khan, 
whose shrewd speeches Sir Donald 
Stewart doubtless remembers, and 
who was a great character in his 
way, put himself to considerable 
trouble to warn me against the 
Kakars, who then, and I now 
think very undeservedly, had a 
most unenviable reputation for 
treachery and fanaticism. Taking 
me aside with great precautions 
on the day of my departure from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzi, and putting his 
arms most affectionately round my 
neck, he whispered into my ear 
that as I was a Mussulman peer 
murshid (saintly teacher) I should 
not wear Feringz( European) clothes 
amongst the Kakars. He added 
that, if I did so, I should never 
let any of them come near me, 
and I should not mingle amongst 
them, without either first re- 
peating the Kalima (Mahomedan 
creed), or at least holding up one 
finger and saying, “Allah yao 
dai” (God is one)! I did not then 
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understand that this old gentle 
man, who might have been m 

father, believed me to be that 
other reverend person, and that 
he (deluded elderly gentleman !) 
supposed he had previously met 
me at Mukkur in a clerical 
capacity. Sado Khan finished up 
by asking for the blessing of my 
nufs or “holy breath,” and for 
the placing of my hands on his 
head, which I gave him with my 
best regards, and much to my own 
astonishment as to what he wanted 
it for. As will subsequently ap- 
pear, Sado Khan had previously 
been a firm believer in my alter 
ego at Mukkur, as being a pir 
murshid or “saintly teacher”; 
and hence his unaccountable 
anxiety for my welfare, and his 
desire for my valuable benedic- 
tion. He also put the same con- 
struction as my Ghilzaie friends 
upon the breaking of the trail of 
the big gun when fired. 

With my return to Dehra Ghazi 
Khan in May 1879 ends the second 
act of my connection with my 
mysterious Doppelganger. I got 
some credit from the Government 
of India for my dealings with the 
people as a political officer in this 
phase of the Afghan war, and was 
in consequence rewarded with a 
Companionship of the Star of 
India. I certainly did my best; 
but by rights the chief credit 
should have gone to my Doppel- 
ganger, the rightful O.S.I., and 
not tome. Here ends Act No. 2 
of this play. 

Between 1883 and 1887, when 
a Brigadier-General commanding 
the troops on the Sind Peshin 
Railway, and also Chief Engineer 
of the line, the shadow of my 
double again fell on me at most 
unexpected times and places; and 
here beginneth Act No. 3. There 
were, according to the seasons, 

















from 12,000 to 18,000 Ghilzaie 
workmen on the railway, who 
came chiefly from the districts 
round Lake Abistada and Ghuz- 
nee. For about three and a half 
years it was the commonest thing 
for some of them to greet me on 
the works as the quondam popular 
preacher of these very fanatical 
and militant Mahomedan par- 
ishes. Major Scott, R.E., O.1.E., 
now Mint-master at Bombay ; Mr 
Rose, O.I.E., the eminent engineer 
of the Khojak tunnel ; Mr Savory, 
0.E.; Mr Woods, O.E. ; and many 
other officers then serving on the 
railway, were told by their work- 
men, as undoubted facts, of my 
clerical goings on in the Mukkur 
pulpits, dc. Not only amongst the 
railway workmen was this so uni- 
versally believed as to constitute 
a joke against me amongst my 
officers, but it was as firmly be- 
lieved by numbers of native offi- 
cials in the Baluchistan Agency. 
Dr Sutton of the Church Mission- 
ary Hospital at Quetta has lately 
told me that throughout that 
period his Affghan patients con- 
stantly spoke of me as the Mukkur 
priest who had become a Sahib. 
How these highly imaginative per- 
sons could reconcile the identity 
of a British general officer, and of 
a railway chief engineer, with that 
of the fashionable curate of the 
Mukkur mosque, I cannot attempt 
to explain. I can only record 
their undoubted belief in such an 
identity. 

And here beginneth the fourth 
and last act of this queer drama! 
The ending is not over-satisfac- 
tory, as it does not conclude, like 
a three-volume novel, with a com- 
plete clearing up of all mystery, 
with the return of my virtuous 
Doppelganger, and the confusion of 
that fraudulent priest — myself. 
In March 1892 I was appointed 
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Chief Commissionerin Baluchistan, 
having previously had, in defer- 
ence to military etiquette when 
Quartermaster-General in India, 
to shave off my beard, and there- 
by to do away with the special 
feature which, by making me look 
like an Affghan priest, has been 
responsible for a comedy of errors 
from which I certainly have got 
something more than my fair 
share of advantages. 

In May 1892, when travelling 
by rail in the Quetta district, I 
stopped at the Bostan Junction. 
I got out and walked about the 
platform. I noticed three Aff- 
ghans looking eagerly into the 
carriages, as if looking for some 
one ; and, as is my frequent cus- 
tom, I asked them who they were 
and what they wanted. They 
said they had heard that ‘‘ Browne 
Sahib,” the new Agent to the 
Governor - General, was in the 
train, and that they wanted to 
see him, as they were old friends 
of his. One was an elderly man 
over forty ; the two others seemed 
about thirty. On my telling them 
who I was, the older man at once 
recognised me, but said I had cut 
off my beard, which had quite 
altered me, as it certainly had. 
He said his name was Syud Allum, 
and that he was the son of Mulla 
(Priest) Jungoo, the man I had 
lived with for two years when I 
was a mulla at Mukkur; that 
Mulla Jungoo himself was dead, 
but that his wife, who was appar- 
ently my ardent disciple, had 
heard that I was now in authority 
at Quetta, and had sent her three 
sons to renew our old acquaint- 
ance and to express her good 
wishes to me. 

I mildly, but vainly, protested 
that I did not know this lady 
(Gula by name), but I was laugh- 
ingly told that of course now I 
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did not care to admit knowing her, 
as I had become Lord of Balu- 
chistan. Did I not remember, too, 
another lady called Zulika, who 
knew me just as well as Gula, and 
who also wished to be kindly re- 
membered to me? This was said 
in evident good faith, and my best 
protests, in my best Pushtoo, only 
made matters worse, as the elder 
man remarked that it was really 
no use denying it; for did I not 
now make exactly the same mis- 
takes as I used formerly to com- 
mit in grammar, and in pronounc- 
ing Pushtoo, when I lived with 
Mulla Jungoo and his wife? He 
at the same time proceeded to 
mimic my unsuccessful attempts 
at pronouncing sundry shibboleths 
peculiar to Pushtoo, and which, I 
suppose, must have been as great 
stumbling-blocks to my false pre- 
sentment, Mulla Jungoo’s guest, 
as they now are to me. The two 
younger men also knew all about 
me; but as they must have been 
boys when I was presumed to have 
been at Mukkur, they did not ap- 
pear to remember so many embar- 
rassing details. 

After about half an hour’s talk 
the train went on to Quetta; but 
I told Syud Allum, when he got 
there, to come and give me a 
complete account of the circum- 
stances under which I had lived 
in his father’s house. A few 
days afterwards I took down 
from him and from his brothers 
the detailed account attached to 
this narrative, which represents 
the story they told me, and in 
which they generally agreed. The 
statements are apparently quite 
genuine, and, for the first time, 
they brought to my recollection 
the man I had seen at Quetta in 
April 1878, by their reference to 
the white rough (Bedford cord ?) 
sleeveless waistcoat, the chocolate- 
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red turban peculiar to Bunnoo 
men, the worn-out Caubuli shoes, 
the big greyhound, and the 
stamped red-leather case or b 
containing the Kalam Ullah (the 
Koran), presented as a gift. [ 
now think it is more than possible 
that I am indebted to my extra. 
ordinary likeness to a man whom 
I have neither seen nor heard of 
since 1878 for an amount of in- 
fluence in the country, and for a 
prestige as a holy priest, which 
are certainly not originally due to 
anything I ever did to acquire 
them. There seems little doubt 
that I have, for sixteen years 
past, been believed to be that 
particular other man, by numbers 
of people, and over a large tract 
of country. Although I have 
certainly taken no special trouble 
to combat this widespread belief, 
the survival of such a story over 
so many years can only be accoun- 
ted for by the fact that when a 
story has once been implanted in 
a thick Affghan skull a crowbar is 
wanted to uproot it. 

Syad Allum, after staying some 
weeks at Quetta, returned to 
Mukkur. He had told me that 
perhaps his mother might be in- 
duced to come to Quetta to see 
me—a proposal which caused me 
some considerable embarrassment, 
and one that I did not warmly 
encourage. In September 1892 he 
returned, bringing me a somewhat 
dilapidated horse and two very 
handsome carpets as a present 
from his mother. He said she 
was now pretty well to do,—the 
Ameer, on her husband Mulla 
Jungoo’s death, having apparently 
forgiven her reputed friendship 
with me, and restored her lands. 
Syud Allum further said, much to 
my relief, that under these circum- 
stances this presumably elderly 
lady had thought it best not to 


























leave Affghanistan, as she might 
incur the Ameer’s displeasure, but 
had sent me these presents with 
her best wishes. He himself 
thought the Ameer might not 
again be disposed to overlook any 
revival of our relations, as the 
latter had already come into pos- 
session of a number of my letters 
(!) when searching Mulla Jungoo’s 
house during the Ghilzaie rebellion 
of 1886. 

The sending of these presents 
seems to indicate that no inter- 
ested motives have specially influ- 
enced the donors. They have 
never asked me for money, and 
appear content with maintaining 
the friendship formerly existing 
with the mysterious priest. The 
woman and her family are appar- 
ently the owners of lands, houses, 
&c. Every now and then some of 
the men turn up at Quetta, come 
and see me in a friendly manner, 
and talk over my (fictitious) say- 
ings and doings as the fashionable 
Mukkur curate. 

There can be no doubt that my 
double maintained a busy corre- 
spondence from Quetta, at some 
time between 1876 and 1878, with 
a number of influential Ghilzaie 
chiefs, and with the object of 
securing their co-operation in case 
of war in Affghanistan, and that 
I entered into his labours, very 
much to my own profit and 
astonishment. The relations ap- 
parently existing between him 
and his Mukkur friends will be 
appreciated from Syad Allum’s 
statement, &c. They seem to 
have been based upon a strong 
friendship, which, on one side at 
least, appears still to exist. 

On the first breaking out of the 
war in November 1878, the Ghil- 
zaies who joined me helped me 
to make a decidedly adventurous 
reconnaissance over the Khojak 
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Pass down to old Chaman Fort, 
and thence over the Rogani Pass 
back to the British force then 
encamped at Hykulzaie. This re- 
connaissance took me fully forty- 
five miles beyond what were then 
our extreme outposts. I owe it 
entirely to the Ghilzaies that I 
got back in safety, and I quite 
agree with what Sir Michael Bid- 
dulph says regarding it: ‘How 
it was you and your party were 
not cut off and barbarously mur- 
dered by the Achakzaies, I to this 
day cannot understand.” It is 
certainly strange that I was not 
attacked, and although I no more 
appreciated it on that occasion 
than when I entered the fort of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzi, it is quite possible 
that I owed my safety to the 
saintly character given me, but 
very falsely, I fear, by my Ghilzaie 
disciples ! 

My relations with the Intelli- 
gence branch of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department allowed me 
to make most careful inquiries in 
November 1892—7.¢., subsequently 
to my seeing Syad Allum—as to 
whether there were any European 
or native explorers in or about the 
neighbourhood of Lake Abistada 
in 1876, 1877, and 1878. I as- 
certained that the only explorer 
who had ever been able to visit, 
much less to stay in, this hot- 
bed of fanaticism, was the well- 
known Bozdar explorer and sur- 
veyor, Khan Bahadur Imam 
Buksh, who, although himself a 
frontier man, barely succeeded in 
getting back with his life. Imam 
Buksh, having been employed 
under me in the Umbeyla cam- 
paign of 1863 on survey work, 
knew me perfectly well. He also 


states that when he visited Muk- 
kur in 1876-78 he had constantly 
heard of my being there disguised 
as an Affghan, and of my exercis- 
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ing priestly functions exactly as 
described by Syad Allium. He 
says that from the descriptions 
then given him he quite concluded 
that I was there in disguise, but 
thought it wiser not to try and 
meet me, as it might have been 
dangerous for us both, although 
the people knew and believed that 
I was a Mahomedan European ! 
He shortly afterwards had to run 
for his own life, losing everything 
he possessed except the clothes he 
wore. He too, I find, is quite 
satisfied of my real identity with 
my Doppelganger, but is too polite 
to contradict me. 

Here ends my story ; but a few 
concluding remarks may not be 
amiss. By this time the know- 
ledge has spread far and wide over 
the country of what must seem, to 
a large number of Affghans, to be 
a most glaring case of relapse from 
a high standard of Mahomedan 
saintship—clericalism would per- 
haps be a better word. Yet it is 
strange that not the least irritation 
or ill-will has ever been shown 
against me. On the contrary, as 
far as I know, and certainly as far 
as can be judged from the bearing 
of the people towards me, no 
grudge whatever is felt for that 
which must seem to them to be 
rank apostasy—for they still be- 
lieve me to be the totally differ- 
ent man whose existence in 1878 
is unquestionable. There are few 
Englishmen who, during the last 
sixteen years (I might perhaps 
more truly say during the last 
thirty-four years), have been more 
exposed, unarmed and alone, to 
attack from the lowest and most 
fanatical class of Affghans. Yet 
I have never been molested. I 
cannot, however, conceal from 
myself that, theoretically, in my 
capacity of being that other man, 
ill-will towards me, and a desire to 
pay me out, should be the most 





natural feeling these A ffghans could 
entertain. That the feeling is ex. 
actly the opposite is, I consider, a 
very remarkable fact. 

Again, it is evident that not only 
must I have been, as I know for 
myself, physically the image of my 
Quetta friend, but in temper, in 
power of language, in character, in 
manner, in my voice, in my habits, 
in my ways of thought, and in my 
dealings with the people, I must 
unconsciously have been so exactly 
like him as practically to make it 
impossible to distinguish between 
us. The people firmly believe my 
double to have been a European, 
and not one of themselves. He 
evidently had the greatest influ- 
ence amongst them, and had fully 
prepared them for a coming war. 
The country in 1878 was not so 
safe as it is now. My Doppel- 
ganger has for sixteen years com- 
pletely and absolutely disappeared, 
and has left no trace behind hin— 
except myself! He may well have 
been murdered, or swallowed up 
somewhere in the great outside 
Mahomedan world. I unwitting- 
ly entered upon his labours, and, 
without a shadow of legitimate 
claim, inherited his influence. 

That he was not an Englishman, 
or even an Oriental acting as an 
English agent, is, I think, quite 
certain. He may have been a 
Russian ; or more probably one 
of those Circassians who are half- 
way between East and West, and 
equally at home in both. Strangely 
enough, I have never been able to 
ascertain the Mahomedan proper 
name by which he was known at 
Mukkur; and it is possible that 
he was never known by any other 
name than the Mulla (priest) Sahib. 
When I inquire about this, I am 
told, “Why, he was called the 
Mulla Sahib; was not your name 
Browne Sahib then, just as it is 
now?” and [ never get any further. 














Whoever he may have been, the 
manner in which I involuntarily 
stepped into his shoes, the solid 
advantages to the British Govern- 
ment, and I may add to myself, 
which resulted from our accidental 
similarity, the number of years 
during which I have been bliss- 
fully unconscious of parading in a 
lion’s skin, all form a most curious 
story which is almost stranger than 
fiction, and which seems worthy of 
being recorded. 
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The statement as made by Syad 
Allum and others is taken from 
their own mouths, and put into 
some sort of order. As it is trans- 
lated directly from the Pushtoo, 
the English style is somewhat 
peculiar. 


JAMES Browne, Major-General, 
Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. 


QuETTA, 20th May 1894. 


Statement of Syud Allum, Tajik of Uchterkheyl, a village of Nourozt- 
Vihul, district Mukkur, province of Ghuznee; and of his two 


brothers. 


Qurrra, dated 20th May 1892. 

T am a Syud, and a Tajik mulla 
(priest) of Uchterkheyl; and my 
father, Mulla Jungoo, who was 
even then [%.¢., about sixteen or 
eighteen years ago] very old, was 
a man of much learning and piety, 
and had much influence in Mukkur. 
At that time Browne Sahib came 
to my father’s house, and they 
made a great friendship. My 
father at first thought he was a 
Syud and a fakeer (religious men- 
dicant), and was much pleased at 
his great Koran knowledge, which 
he said he had learned as a Talib- 
i-Ilm (pupil) in the Bokhara Mad- 
risa (College). Browne Sahib was 
then a fakeer, and my father met 
him in the Awjra (guest - house), 
and they used to read prayers in 
turn together in the mosque, and 
do all the work [connected with] 
praying. After a short time 
Browne Sahib, having made my 
father swear on the Koran, told 
him that he was a Feringee (Euro- 
pean), and had come from Pesha- 
wur through Oabul, but was be- 
coming a Mussulman; that he 
would be returning to, and then 
be coming back from, Bokhara, 
after seeing the country, and 


would bring soldiers with him, 
and would establish a good govern- 
ment for Mahomedans. Was it 
not therefore advantageous to my 
father [to befriend him]? To my 
father this seemed befitting, and 
for two years Browne Sahib lived 
alwaysinourhouse. Many friends 
and disciples came to him, and to 
his words; and it was arranged 
that many maliks (chiefs) of the 
Ghilzaies and Tajiks, Tarukkis, 
Andars, Tokhis, Khotuks, Suley- 
man Kheyl, &., would help when 
the time of fighting came. 

On many occasions my father 
used to be troubled because Browne 
Sahib played with dogs, and teased 
them as sahibs do, which is not 
befitting a mulla, as dogs are un- 
clean; and a tazi (greyhound) 
was always with him, even at 
times of prayer. We used to eat 
bread (dine) in our house together 
for many days, and my mother 
used to kiss the coat of Browne 
Sahib, and touch his beard for the 
giving of the nwu/s (holy breath) 
and prayers. One day a woman 
called Zulika, who was a friend of 
my mother Gula, and often was 
remaining in our house, laughed 
because the touching of a dog was 
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not becoming to a priest; and 
then Zulika questioned my mother, 
and her own husband Agha, as to 
why this was. My father, having 
consulted with Browne Sahib, told 
Agha that in truth the mulla 
(priest) was a Feringee (European) 
to whom dogs are as friends, but 
was with his heart a Mussulman. 
Agha and Zulika were there- 
after very friendly to my father 
and Browne Sahib, who showed 
them many karamat (miracles), 
and told them their thoughts 
when he breathed on them, and 
the odour of musk resulted from 
his prayers. 

Many other persons who are 
still alive, though many others are 
dead — Heera, Zahid, Mulla Ma- 
homed Raza, Mulla Khan Suley- 
mankheyl, Syud Ahmad of Muk- 
kur, &c.—looked upon the Sahib as 
a peer murshid (spiritual teacher). 
Mahommed Aslum Tokhi, whom 
the Ameer Sher Ali had banished, 
and who came afterwards to 
Browne Sahib at Khelat-i-Ghilzi 
with many of his tribe from the 
Suleymankheyl country, as also 
Sado Khan, the old chief of the 
Khotuks, who was a world-seeing 
(jehan dida) man, and was also at 
Khelat when the Sahib came there 
afterwards, used to consult to- 
gether. Much arrangement was 
made with them, and with other 
chiefs, and with Adam Khan, 
chief of the Tarakkis at Mukkur, 
for letting them know how to 
help Browne Sahib at time of need 
when there should be fighting, and 
when he should come back; and 
Sado Khan counted the Mulla 
Sahib to be a saint (peer), and so 
did many others. In those days 


there was enmity with the Ameer 
Sher Ali on the part of the Mukkur 
people, even as there is now with 
Ameer Abdul Rahman. 

After two years, owing to what 
the woman Zulika had said to 
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her husband Agha about Browne 
Sahib playing with the dog, which 
is unbecoming, before praying, 
some of the mul/as (priests) having 
heard of this through the talking 
of women, made an excuse for 
enmity, and quarrelled with the 
Sahib, and told some of the 
Ameer’s officials. This was not 
through enmity of the woman 
Zulika, or of Agha, but because 
of the talking of the women about 
dogs becoming known, and also 
because of almsgiving (zakat), 
which did not please the mullas, 
as Browne Sahib got much for 
prayers, but, being a fakeer, gave 
it all away, and did many incanta- 
tions for sickness, and rites, for no 
reward. When the Ameer’s hakim 
(governor) of Ghuznee began to 
make inquiries, my father told 
Browne Sahib that there would 
be safety in not going to Bokhara 
through Cabul, but by way of the 
haj (pilgrimage) to Mecca, through 
the road of Kandahar and Quetta, 
He used also to breathe the nu/fs 
and put his hands on sick persons 
for nothing, and work talismans 
and charms, both to drink and to 
carry on the arm (bazwband), and 
to tie on turbans. So the Sahib 
left my father’s house by night and 
went to Quetta. When he left he 
wore a turban like what the Khost 
and Bunnoo muilas wear, which a 
mulla from Khost had given him. 
[V.B.—These men wear peculiar 
reddish chocolate turbans.] He 
used in these days, and when he 
left us, to wear a white, rough, 
sleeveless waistcoat with ribs 
[meaning evidently a sort of Bed- 
ford cord texture], and Caubuli 
shoes worn down at the heels and 
twisted. So my father gave him 
three rupees for shoes, and also 
the Kalam Ulla (Koran) from the 
mosque in a stitched and boiled 
[probably meaning the process of 
softening leather by boiling for 
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stamping and embossing} leather 
case, for the hanging of the Koran 
round the neck. 

Afterwards my father got two 
Persian letters from the Sahib at 
Quetta, asking him to let him 
know in time of need. My father 
also heard by letters from Adam 
Khan Tarukki, and other Ghilzaies 
who went to Quetta, that the 
Sahib was at Quetta, and that he 
said the time was coming when 
they would need to help him, 
My father kept all these letters 
inside the stitched cover of a 
Koran during his lifetime. About 
six years ago (1886), however, and 
after his death, the Governor of 
Ghuznee, Khoja Mahommed Khan, 
attacked the men of Nawa and 
Mukkur, who were rebels. Our 
house was plundered, and the 
Koran fell into the Governor's 
hands along with the letters, 
which he sent to the Ameer 
(Abdulrahman), who thereupon 
for a time confiscated my mother’s 
property, but has since returned 
it to her, so that she is now well 
to do, and is not poor, and has 
some land. 

When Browne Sahib came back 
to Khelat-i-Ghilzi with an army 
after a year, he was dressed like a 
Sahib, and he had many dealings 
with the Ghilzaies. My father 
and I used to hear much of his 
[probable] coming to Mukkur ; but 
because of the Sahib’s going back 
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to Kandahar, my father, being an 
old man and being weak, was not 
able to travel so far, although 
many persons told him that, ow- 
ing to hospitality, the Sahib would 
have received him as he did the 
others with friendship, and _be- 
cause he had been my father’s 
guest. Then for some years after 
the war, many men who had 
known Browne Sahib at our house 
at Mukkur informed us of it, that 
he was making a railway; and 
that he used often to speak to 
them, although he was no more 
a mulla (priest), but was still 
acquainted with the Mussulman 
religion, and cut his moustache 
for fear of defilement, as ordered 
to Mussulmans. 

When, later on, my mother 
heard from travellers that Browne 
Sahib was becoming Lord of Balu- 
chistan, she sent me and my two 
brothers for friendship—when we 
met you at Bostan, and did not 
recognise you, as your beard was 
not; but we know you now, as 
your shukkul-ojubba (appearance 
and language) are not changed 
since you were in our father’s 
home. Our mother Gula is much 
pleased, and has sent many re- 
spects, and [inquires] if you can 
accept any articles of that country 
as a present. The woman Zulika 
is still alive, although her husband 
Agha is dead, and she also is send- 
ing respects. 


Note by Sir James Browne. 


The above represents in sub- 
stance the account given by the 
sons of my reputed host at Muk- 
kur. Most of the Sirdars of 
Baluchistan and the present Khan 
were more or less acquainted with 
this story long before I heard of 
it in detail. I was surprised, 
when at Jacobabad in January 


1893, to hear substantially the 
same thing about myself from 
Sardar Harshim Khan, the cousin 
of the Ameer Abdulrahman, and 
a guest of Mr James the Com- 
missioner in Sindh. Apparently 
he fully believed it. 

As regards the nu/s, or holy 
breathing, the laying on of hands, 
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and the saintly odours, &c., with 
which I am _ so satisfactorily 
credited, much inquiry has con- 
vinced me that hypnotism, or mes- 
merism cum trickery, is largely 
practised amongst the Affghans, 
and is a great source of power 
amongst the priesthood. The peo- 
ple, being entirely ignorant and 
very superstitious, lend themselves 
very readily to suggestion, and 
have unbounded powers of faith. 
In connection with this, a certain 
very cynical and sceptical Persian 
mirza (scribe), who was at one 
time employed by the Indian 
Foreign Office to obtain informa- 
tion about the famous Akhoond 
of Swat, Abdul Gaffoor, and lived 
for a considerable time at his 
shrine, tells me a curious story. 
He says the Akhoond was a past- 
master in hypnotism and mes- 
merism, which were the backbone 
of his power, and that there were 
no limits to the delusions with 
which he would impress the ignor- 
ant tribesmen who visited him. 
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The mirza informs me that the 
Akhoond used to rub the wooden 
walls of his house in places with 
camphor, musk, and suchlike spices, 
before an interview with a religious 
inquirer ; and then by putting a 
closed cashmeeree brazier of hot 
coals within a hidden recess under 
the wall, he used to claim the odour 
gradually worked out of the wall 
by the heat as a manifestation of 
the Ruh-ul-Khuddas (the Holy 
Ghost)—the odour of sanctity due 
to his very potent prayer! The 
way for hypnotism, suggestion, 
&c., being thus generally paved, 
faith did the rest. Doppelganger 
may very well have indulged in 
similar pastimes. But, whoever 
he may have been, and whatever 
his motives, he certainly never 
bargained for a total stranger, and 
much less for an unbelieving 
Englishman, being so like unto 
himself, physically and mentally, 
as to unwittingly, and without an 
effort, reap the fruit of his pious 
deceptions. 
























THE CEMETERY 


In a little village near Le Puy 
(department of the Haute-Loire) 
there stands a house of consider- 
able size, with large adjoining 

unds, inhabited by Jesuit 
students of philosophy and schol- 
astic theology. The house itself 
and the adjacent chapel are on a 
level with the highroad, which they 
face; but immediately behind the 
house and chapel the grounds rise, 
terrace above terrace, with a very 
steep acclivity, to more than twice 
the height of the two-storeyed 
building. Each terrace is a place 
of study, both healthful and pleas- 
ant ; for they are all planted with 
large trees, and the students walk 
about under the shade, looking 
over their philosophical and the- 
ological notes, taken in class. 
Especially do they frequent the 
terraces in summer, when prepar- 
ing for the grand examinations, 
either separately, or (when per- 
mission to speak has been ob- 
tained) by groups of two or three 
together. These walks also run 
to a certain distance to the left of 
the house, parallel with the high- 
way. Just beneath the nearest of 
them is to be seen a large cistern, 
filled by a stream that comes run- 
ning down the hill and overflows 
into the meadow below : in summer 
it is used as a swimming-bath. 
And at the end of this nearest and 
lowest of the terraces is a door in 
a stone wall; if you open it, you 
can go into the Cemetery of the 
Lilies, 

The ground slopes upwards at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, if 
not more. From the top down- 
wards, ever since the Jesuits came 
to live here, it has been gradually 
peopled, and the few graves of the 
first years have now become a 
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The Cemetery of the Lilies. 


OF THE LILIES. 


multitude. Very simple graves, 
with only a cross, the name, and 
the date; laid out as flower-beds 
in almost all seasons of the year. 
In May especially the cemetery 
presents a unique appearance, on 
account of the great number of 
tall white lilies that bloom to- 
gether there in pure rich loveli- 
ness, more than twenty on each 
grave. Possibly this blaze of 
white, this superabundance of one 
colour, even though the most 
beautiful of all, may not quite 
satisfy a fastidious taste; but it 
has a symbolic meaning besides. 
There they stand, those lilies, in 
all their sublime purity and stateli- 
ness, undulating to and fro in the 
sweet-scented wind; bees go into 
their calices and come out, covered 
all over with golden pollen. 

Forty years ago, only a low fence 
separated this cemetery from the 
neighbouring lane that ran up the 
hill, narrow, deep-sunk, strewn with 
fragments of red volcanic tufa, as 
is the custom in this part of the 
country, where the abundance of 
cinders and scoriz from the erup- 
tions of extinct volcanoes renders 
muddy roads comparatively rare. 
But now a high stone wall has 
been built, and the passer-by can 
no longer see the radiant blaze of 
the cemetery. Our tale—a true 
one in its main features—takes us 
back to the time when the low 
fence was the only barrier between 
the burial-ground and the outer 
world. 

It was a quarter-past seven in 
the morning ; but the community 
had been up ever since four. Frére 
Gonthier, a young “ Brother,” be- 
longing to the second class of the 
three-year course of philosophy— 
that most interesting year of all, 
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when the vexed question of atoms 
v. matter and form puzzles the 
mind, and all the demonstrations 
of the soul’s immortality are criti- 
cised in turn, — Frére Gonthier, 
having just finished breakfast, was 
watering some flowers in the cem- 
etery, of which he had asked and 
obtained leave to become gardener. 
As yet there were only about forty 
graves, perhaps not so many. The 
space where the next Brother (or 
Father 1—who could tell?) would 
lie was vacant; but the students 
often came to look at it, saying to 
themselves, “Perhaps my place 
will be there”; all thinking that 
to die in the Society and be 
buried in its consecrated ground 
was “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” By some mistake 
a lily had been either planted or 
suffered to grow up on that spot. 
Frére Gonthier, seeing how well it 
grew even on soil not laid out, had 
watered it carefully; and now it 
bloomed with the others. As he 
watered it this day, he looked at 
the ground, saying half-audibly to 
himself, “Something tells me that 
my turn will be next. I hope I 
am not wrong; the sooner the 
better.” This was not necessarily 
a wicked outburst of despair. 
The young Jesuit is trained to 
meditate upon death so often that 
he is no longer afraid of it. He 
frequently during those medita- 
tions desires ‘‘to be dissolved,” or 
at least thinks he does; for when 
the hour comes, though all are re- 
signed, all are not desirous. In 
the abstract, at least, he considers 
death as a gain; after scorn and 
revilings and contumely for the 
name he bears, he hopes for a 
crown of life and ineffable glory. 
So it was not necessarily despair 
that made Frére Gonthier speak 
as he did; but was there not, in 


fact, something like despair in his 
wish? We shall see later. At 
all events, Rodriguez, the oracle 
of asceticism, says that it is lawful 
piously to wish for death, even 
were it only on aczount of the 
miseries of life ; and if our Brother 
has felt these miseries very keenly, 
can we blame him for desiring 
them to come to an end? 
Half-past seven struck. At 
eight o’clock the lesson is to be- 
gin. Frére Gonthier, who is very 
methodical, intends spending from 
7.30 to 7.45, as he always does, 
in reading his Journal of the 
Novitiate, a diary in which he 
has noted down all his experi- 
ences concerning his progress in 
the “ways of the Spirit” during 
the two years of his probation; 
he will afterwards, from 7.45 to 
8, read over his philosophical 
notes, in order to prepare himself 
for class. But it is his estab- 
lished custom to examine his con- 
science every quarter of an hour. 
What has he done amiss whilst 
watering the plants? Has his 
mind strayed from thoughts of 
piety, of study, or of his actual 
occupation? Once, a flower has 
made him think of the home of 
his childhood. It was an idle 
thought, bringing no _ spiritual 
fruit ; as such it should be avoid- 
ed; and his subject of examination 
is Self-Concentration this week. 
So he pulls at his chapelet de con- 
science, a contrivance for noting 
down by means of beads the num- 
ber of faults committed ; for he 
will have to note down at noon 
in his book the sum-total of faults, 
comparing it for progress with the 
sum-total of last night’s examina- 
tion before bedtime. All this he 
does on his way to his room, which 
he shares with a couple of other 
students, absent for the time. Its 





1 The title Father is reserved to priests. 
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furniture is no richer than that of 
the ordinary rooms for students : 
whitewashed walls with a few 
pious engravings, three beds on 
iron bedsteads, three stands, three 
tables with a few books and a lamp, 
three chairs, three stools, a large 
stove, a bénitier—and nothing else. 
He kneels down, says a short 
rayer after having crossed him- 
self with holy water, and takes his 
seat; we will look over his shoul- 
der. 


“ June the 15th.—I went to see the 
master of the novices to-day. He 
questioned me very much about the 
Rules. I was happy to be able to say 
that, .intentionally at least, I had 
broken none ; no, nor have ever done 
since my entrance here. He then 
questioned me about my temptations. 
I had to tell the truth; as usual, I 
had none. This seemed to perplex 
him. I write down exactly (so far as 
I can recollect) what he said to me. 
‘Frére, I must tell you that your case 
is peculiar ; 1 may say that in all my 
experience I have never met with one 
like yours before. You observe the 
strictest watch over your eyes ; you 
keep all the Rules; your fraternal 
charity is a model to all your Brothers ; 
much more, you have so little vanity 
that I can say all this to you without 
fear of doing you harm ; and lastly, 
you have no temptations. I have 
tried you in every way, you have al- 
ways stood the test well, and always 
said that you found no difficulty in 
standing it. Now, Frére, you are 
leaving the novitiate, but mark my 
words. Either you are a saint — 
a perfect man from the first day of 
your entrance, after that blow which 
rendered life in the world impossible 
to you—which is improbable to the 
last degree ; or some day you will be 
assailed by some terrible temptation, 
all the more terrible because deferred. 
Therefore, be always on the look-out 
for it; never relax your vigilance. 
It may come upon you when you 
think yourself securest.’” 


“That was about three years 
ago,” said Frére Gonthier, sotto 
voce; “two years here, or not 
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much less, and one year in a col- 
lege. Well, it has waited a long 
time, and does not seem to be 
in a hurry to come now.” He 
remained for a time plunged in 
thought; then, hearing the clock 
strike the three - quarters, he 
made a short “ examination of con- 
science,” as was his wont, and 
went out with his book of philo- 
sophical notes to look over some 
quotations in the library, and over- 
haul Aquinas, Goudin, Silvester 
Maurus, and Suarez. We shall 
not follow him there, but remain 
in his room, and commit the indis- 
cretion of looking through his 
* Journal Spirituel,” making such 
extracts therefrom as may be most 
interesting :— 


“ July 27, 1841.—It appears that 
I am expected to write a diary: 
I am obedient. I saw Father Sabau- 
dier, the master of the novices, to-day, 
and told him how, in the state of 
misery to which I am now reduced, 
I am determined either to go to 
Africa as a soldier and get killed by 
the Arabs or the climate, or else to 
become a Jesuit, and living, be like 
a dead man,—sicut cadaver. He 
answered that he understood my 
position well, and felt for me; but 
that the feeling of misery was not, 
taken by itself, a sufficient motive for 
entering the Society. I must see 
clearly that it is the best thing I can 
do, and offer myself, the Society 
reserving the right to accept or refuse 
me. So this evening I begin a Re- 
treat, during which I am to see which 
of the two conditions — that of a 
soldier or that of a Jesuit — it is 
better for me to choose.” 

“ July 28.—The Father, besides the 
particular examination on the Rules 
of the Retreat, indispensable for suc- 
cess, has directed me not to think of 
Her. Well, I will not: for what 
use is my thinking? That is, I will 
try my best; but can I help think- 
ing of a wound that rankles so fear- 
fully? O Héléne! lost to me! lost 
to all! lost for ever in this world! I 
will not think of you; and yet you 
will be present in every one of my 
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thoughts, and words, and deeds, until 
my dying day; the mainspring of all 
my actions, and even the source of my 
vocation to a religious life !” 


Let us pass over a few pages, 
containing the abstract of his 
meditations, until we find him 
making his irrevocable choice. 


“ August 2.—Yes, I am quite calm. 
That is the proper state, Ignatius 
says, for making my ‘election’; and 
I have elected poverty, chastity, and 
obedience in the Society of Jesus. 
I already feel as if I were dead to 
the world. Well, instead of killing 
men for the greater glory of France, 
I shall preach, give lessons, and hear 
confessions for the greater glory of 
God. That is better, much better— 
for my fellow-creatures; it is my 
duty to think of them. And as for 
dying soon, Father Sabaudier says 
that some missions are very un- 
healthy, and others perilous: I may 
ask to be sent there. It is no sin, 
he says. Men have the right to 
risk death in battle, or in seeking a 
fortune, or even in trying to get a 
living : how much more in spreading 
the truth amongst the heathen !” 


Then follow the ordinary entries 
of the novitiate, monotonous by 
their sameness, and still more so 
by a certain lack of fervour or 
of that strife with difficulties that 
are overcome only by fervour. In 
Frére Gonthier’s case there were 
no difficulties to overcome. He 
was never tempted to say a sharp 
word to any Brother; why should 
he be unkind? nor to laugh at 
trifles, as most novices do; where 
was the use of it? nor to eat 
more than was necessary ; he was 
told not to think of what he ate, 
and he obeyed. One entry alone 
is worth transcribing; it comes 
much later, towards the end of the 
novitiate, and may give us a clue 
to his state of mind :— 


“T saw the master to-day, and told 
him of a thought that struck me dur- 
ing the meditation this morning. I 


believe that only one thing could 
possibly be a danger for my voca- 
tion, and that thing is impossible 
unless a miracle takes place. If 
Héléne, my betrothed one, were to 
rise again from the dead! It wasa 
wild thought ; but I felt—and I told 
the Father so—that if it took place, 
I should not remain in the novitiate 
one day. He gently scolded me for 
making suppositions as to what I 
should do in the event of a practi- 
cally impossible condition of things, 
‘If that should ever happen,’ said 
he, ‘God would give you His grace; 
at present, not having that grace, 
you do not feel equal to bearing such 
a temptation against your vows. I 
knew,’ said he, ‘a Brother who was 
tortured for months, notwithstanding 
all I could say, at the thought of 
what he should do if commanded by 
holy obedience to eat a spider !’” 


So Frére Gonthier, after the 
death of his intended wife, had 
entered the Society of Jesus. 
After the novitiate he was sent 
for one year to the colleges, as a 
surveillant—a severe test of virtue, 
imposed as seldom as possible, on 
account of the great strain which 
the sudden and complete change 
from contemplative to most busy 
life produces: but here too he was 
faultless. Neither the hard toil of 
correcting the pupils’ tasks, nor 
the worrying liveliness of the boys, 
nor the impatient vivacity of the 
other masters, ever wrought any 
alteration in his demeanour. His 
temper was not cheerful and not 
sad; it was serenely passionless. 
His patience was admirable; so 
were his activity and industry ; so 
was his observation of the rule of 
silence, and the ease with which 
he spent the recreations without 
either lapsing into drollery, or fall- 
ing into disputes, or affecting exag- 
gerated piety. And yet when, on 
his coming to the scholasticate to 
begin his philosophical studies, he 
saw his former master of the 
novices, now a Pére de Résidence, 
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one of the first things that the 
latter said to him was: “I fear, 
mon frere, that you have not the 
spirit of the Society yet. This 
absence of all defects is ominous. 
I never heard of sanctity acquired 
without a struggle. Such a thing 
is inconceivable. You know the 
saying, ‘Novices seem holy and 
are not; scholars neither seem nor 
are so; young Fathers are, but do 
not seem; Profess Fathers both 
seem and are.’ I cannot place you 
in the last category so soon: you 
are yet on the threshold of the 
novitiate in my eyes.” 

Frére Gonthier listened to all 
this very quietly. Too quietly 
perhaps. And yet, why so? for 
holy indifference is the right thing 
after all. Only the question is 
whether this indifference was holy. 
During class, in the last quarter of 
an hour reserved for inquiries and 
objections, Frere Gonthier urged, 
in the most technical scholastic 
Latin, and with very cogent logic, 
the problem as to whether the 
system of atoms without size— 
mere mathematical points—could 
be upheld, seeing that all action at 
a distance is inadmissible, and 
that such atoms, if they touched 
each other, would coincide. Even 
the professor was embarrassed, 
and in the class public opinion 
henceforth swayed strongly to- 
wards other theories. But Frére 
Gonthier cared for none of those 
things after all. 

After class, he recollected that 
he had not watered all the flowers 
yet, and that the watering-can 
still stood in the cemetery half- 
full. When he had ended his 
self-imposed task, he found him- 
self again standing near what was 
to be his future grave. What a 
beautiful lily that was growing 
out of it! so stately, so tall, so 
dazzlingly white in the splendour 
of the May sunbeams! The 
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Brother felt something akin to 
interest, and passed his hand 
over the flower with a caressing 
touch, until he lightly grasped the 
stem. Just then a step was heard 
in the lane; he _ instinctively 
turned his head and looked that 
way. Now, those who are ac- 
quainted with the rules of the 
Jesuits will perhaps here find 
means to criticise my narrative. 
A model Brother, as I call him, 
and so unmindful of the Rules of 
modesty as to look curiously at 
a person walking up the lane? 
Highly improbable! It would 
indeed seem so at first sight. But 
we must not forget that Frére 
Gonthier had passed through the 
ordeal of college life, and that, for 
the fulfilment of the duties of a 
surveillant there, a quick eye that 
sees many things is required. The 
“modesty” of the novice—eyes 
cast down, fixed on the ground at 
two or three paces before you— 
can hardly continue to be practical 
at other times and in other situa- 
tions. Still Frére Gonthier would, 
I admit, have done better if he had 
not given way to this first move- 
ment of curiosity. One glance. 
One only, and the passer-by was 
no longer to be seen. But the 
Brother’s face had suddenly turned 
pale as death ; he felt a great pain 
in his wildly palpitating heart, 
towards which all his blood had 
flowed; and, not knowing what 
he was doing, he clenched his hand 
and broke the stem of the beautiful 
lily that was in its grasp. For 
he had just seen passing before 
him, dressed like a peasant girl, 
coarsely and poorly, the very image 
of the dead Héléne! as like to her 
as the reflection in a mirror is to 
that which is reflected. His first 
feeling of strong emotion, how- 
ever, soon passed away; and then 
he heaved a deep sigh: ‘“ Never- 
more, nevermore! Whata strange 
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likeness! Were she still alive, 
I myself should have been mis- 
taken. . . . Ah, what have I 
done? Poor broken lily!” Poor 
indeed; for it looked a most 
piteous thing, hanging down 
wretchedly from its straight stalk. 
Frére Gonthier thought it would 
be best to open the ground and 
bury it out of sight, in that grave 
which he hoped soon to occupy. 

If we looked into his account- 
book of the particular examination 
of conscience, we should have found 
these words, written at noon: 
‘Many faults to-day. Peculiar 
circumstances have awakened old 
memories, to which my mind can- 
not help going back.” In the 
refectory, at dinner-time, he was, 
contrary to his custom, very absent. 
A Brother opposite him had not 
been provided with a spoon when 
the table was laid, and sat with 
his plate full of soup before him, 
stiff and stern and hungry, the 
odour of the savoury dish ascend- 
ing in vain to his nostrils; for it 
was recommended, as a rule cal- 
culated to foster brotherly atten- 
tion and thoughtfulness, never to 
order anything oneself until it 
was clear that no neighbour had 
noticed the deficiency. This time 
even Frére Gonthier, though very 
seldom inattentive, did not notice 
him. At length his patience was 
exhausted, and he struck three 
sharp blows upon his glass with 
his knife, bringing the refectory 
servant up at once to see what 
was wanting, and awakening 
Frére Gonthier from his reverie, 
rather ashamed of himself that 
such a thing could have happened. 
What numerous trains of old asso- 
ciations and honey-sweet memories 
had the sight of that face conjured 
up within his mind ? 

After dinner Frére Gonthier 
felt no great wish to spend the 
recreation with his Brothers. He 


was allowed to pass as much of 
his time as he liked in the garden ; 
so, leaving the rest of the com- 
munity to laugh and broach philo- 
sophical discussions, and relate 
anecdotes about college life,—how 
one old surveillant found means to 
bring an unruly division under 
control, or how a most eloquent 
preacher had, when a teacher, 
totally failed in the management 
of his class,—he said his Ave 
Maria, went into the cemetery, 
and dug hard, keeping company 
with his own thoughts. It was 
his duty ; and why should he not 
do his duty? A Brother came 
and offered to help him ; the offer, 
I need not say, was declined with 
thanks. He had not much to do, 
and would probably very soon have 
finished. And they all said in 
recreation, “Ce bon frére/ how 
zealously he labours, and what 
pains he takes with our beautiful 
little cemetery!” But the bon 
Jrére was so busy in his work that 
he totally forgot his customary ex- 
aminations of conscience, and only 
remembered them with dismay at 
the end of the recreation, when 
the big bell rang. On leaving the 
place he felt, and he knew not 
why, depressed and miserable. He 
prepared himself for the class of 
physics in an absent way, took few 
notes, and asked no questions. A 
strange torpor had seized upon 
him all at once. Was it really 
torpor, though? See how fast he 
walks to the cemetery as soon as 
class is over, without stopping to 
go down to the refectory and take 
some of the bread and wine that 
is served at goiter! Now he is 
busily at work, laying out a small 
garden somewhat below the burial- 
ground, but very near that part of 
the fence which commands a view 
of the lane. He has worked for a 
long time, but does not put his 
spade away yet. Now he hears 
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steps approaching; some one is 
coming down the hill. And again 
he looks; this time not by a mere 
mechanical impulse, but with in- 
tense curiosity. 

It is she! Those white and 
ruddy cheeks, that pure alabaster 
forehead, the bold pencilling of 
those arched eyebrows, those 
brown laughing eyes, and full red 
pouting lips—a luxuriance of 
beauty run wild, strong, healthy, 
splendid, like the sunbeams on the 
waters—they are the same, and 
yet not the same, as what he saw, 
with dry eyes and heart turned to 
stone, laid low in the grave, four 
years ago. She chanced to look 
up, and their eyes met; and he 
almost thought it extraordinary 
that the glance from those eyes 
showed no recognition: in that, 
and in that alone, was she unlike 
his lost Héléne. It was a hot day, 
but he still continued to work: a 
fit of feverish energy had seized 
him; as he went to and from the 
cistern, from and to the burial- 
ground, filling and emptying the 
watering-can, the perspiration ran 
in streams down his cheeks. He 
wanted to subdue one sort of ex- 
citement by another, but it was in 
vain: his blood seemed all on fire. 
What he still took for harmless 
curiosity—a mere reminiscence of 
his dead fiancée—was so uo longer. 
He knew that he ought not to 
have looked at the girl so atten- 
tively, and that he should have 
kept steadily to his examination 
subject—Self-Concentration ; but 
he quieted his conscience by re- 
membering that St Ignatius would 
not have his Rules oblige under 
pain of sin, but of imperfection 
only. Imperfection only! And 
is that nothing, O Brother, and 
what powerful charm makes you 
hold it of so little account? You 
were not taught so. 

He remembers, just in time, 
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that he has to defend a philoso- 
phical thesis at a circulus (or sort 
of debating meeting) that very 
evening, and is not yet prepared. 
He will have to deal with a subtle 
opponent, well read in Aquinas, 
and clever in propounding unfore- 
seen difficulties not to be found 
in any book. So he goes to the 
library and sets to work ; but how 
differently from the quiet methodi- 
cal work of the morning! The 
result may be guessed beforehand. 
His “thesis” is expounded and 
proved so feebly as to astonish 
both the students and the pro- 
fessor. Then, when the adversary, 
after his preliminary challenge 
“Contra tuam thesim . . . argu- 
mentor,” begins to argue, Frére 
Gonthier gives a wrong distinction 
at the first syllogism, and gets wo- 
fully stuck in the mud, after two or 
three. ‘Our Frére is surely ill,” 
think, at the close of the debate, 
all those intellectual epicures who 
expected to enjoy a “feast of 
reason” and have to go down dis- 
appointed to supper; “he never 
was in such bad form before.” At 
the evening recreation some of the 
most pious tried to improve the 
occasion by observing how well 
and with what saintly indifference 
he received the humiliation—the 
greatest of all, in a scholastic’s 
eyes—of being reduced to absolute 
and utter self-contradiction, And 
some even went so far as to suspect 
him of having answered badly on 
purpose, by a refinement of humi- 
lity; for Frére Gonthier was 
known by what was supposed to 
be his quiet virtue, and nothing in 
that way would have astonished 
them from him. 

The next morning, after an hour’s 
meditation, during which he saw 
nothing but the face of the girl 
in the lane, he stood outside the 
Petre Spirituel’s door. He felt 
that he wanted help and guidance, 
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for something was surely going 
wrong. Never before, not even 
in the first times of his novitiate, 
had he felt as he felt then. It 
seemed to him as if drops of quick- 
silver moved about in his arms, in 
the palms of his hands, even in his 
fingers’ ends; some unknown power 
urged him forwards, and hastened 
his walk almost to a run; more 
than one Father, grave and earnest, 
had gazed upon him with astonish- 
ment. Was he going mad?... 
Unfortunately the Pére Spirituel 
was absent for the day, and he 
was therefore obliged to put off 
consulting him. <A twinge of con- 
science smote him as he walked 
to the cemetery after breakfast. 
Ought he to go? Perhaps he might 
see her again; and though it was 
only the remembrance of Héléne 
—nothing more—that he would 
seek to revive by looking at her 
(of course; how could anything else 
be possible’), that very remem- 
brance might unsettle him. Well, 
he must at all events do his duty 
in the cemetery. He would go 
therefore, but not look at her. 
But how little Frere Gonthier knew 
about temptations! how clear it 
was that the rawest novice was 
not more raw than he! and what 
was the use of all his former 
machine-like regularity ? 

A step is heard outside the en- 
closure in the lane. With light- 
ning-like rapidity this reasoning 
flashes upon him in full scholastic 
and syllogistic form: ‘‘ 7’o remem- 
ber the dead whom I ought to love 
is not wrong ; but to look upon this 
girl is to remember the dead whom 
I ought to love: therefore, to look 
upon this girl is not wrong.” And 
he can find, in the long list of dis- 
tinctions with which his mind is 
so abundantly furnished, not a 
single one to break the force of the 
argument. He was mistaken; no 
one passes that way yet; it was 
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perhaps the branch of a tree crack- 
ing in the breeze, or his own ex- 
cited imagination. But again he 
hears a step, and this time it 
brings to his mind the following 
dilemma: ‘ Hither I still care for 
Héléne, or not: if I care for her, 
what harm can her image do to me? 
and if I do not, this girl is no more 
to me than the picture of a beauty 
to which I am indifferent.” A 
feeble dilemma, a very feeble one 
indeed! Can you find no answer 
to it, Frere Gonthier? Have you 
studied dialectics for a whole year, 
and read Aristotle’s ‘“‘ De Sophisti- 
cis Elenchis ” through and through, 
to be so easily nonplussed by so 
poor a fallacy !—No; not yet. It 
is only a peasant passing by, 
who, seeing the Brother at work, 
takes off his hat respectfully ; the 
Brother does the same, and con- 
tinues working. And now the 
volcanic gravel of the little lane 
crunches beneath another and a 
lighter step. No argument comes 
to his mind this time; an irresist- 
ible desire to look—felt to be guilty 
and yet resistless, because the will 
to resist is wanting—takes posses- 
sion of his whole soul. 

“T will, I must!” 

Her upward glance caught his; 
and this time he saw in it that 
expression of pleased recognition 
which alone was wanting before to 
identify her face with that of his 
lost one. Both smiled at the same 
time: it came so naturally to Frére 
Gonthier, and he could not help it. 

“What are you laughing at?” 
said she, beginning the conversa- 
tion, after the frank and easy man- 
ner of her class. 

“I? Oh, because you remind 
me of some one whom I knew 
once, years ago.” 

“Dol? Very much?” 

“Yes. Your face, your glance, 
your voice is the very same. If I 
had not seen her laid in the grave, 
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I could have sworn that you were 
she.” 

“ That’s curious, at least ! 
what are you doing there?” 

“What you see—watering the 
flowers. And you, where are you 

oing !” 

“Up the mountain, to tend the 
sheep. Morning and evening my 
brother keeps them, and I take 
his place during the middle of the 
day. By that means, do you see? 
they can remain up there much 
longer.” 

“And at what o’clock do you 
come down?” 

“Oh, at about four or five in the 
afternoon.” 

“Why, I never saw you pass this 
way before yesterday !” 

“Oh, you see, this is a short cut 
down to the village, but I did not 
know of it before.” 

“Do you live in the village?” 

“Yes. Good day.” 

She disappeared. The quick 
delicious feeling of intoxication 
that her presence had brought dis- 
appeared with her. Frére Gonthier 
felt himself, almost without transi- 
tion, plunged in the depths of such 
remorse as few know; not unlike, 
as we may imagine, the feeling of 
a woman, hitherto honest, after 
she has fatally compromised her- 
self by a first false step, and the 
excitement is past and gone. But 
why such remorse? Was it not 
absurd? Could any conversation 
be more innocent than theirs? It 
was not that. It was the fact of 
having spoken to a stranger—and 
that stranger a young girl—with- 
out leave and without the plea of 
necessity. It was against the 
Rules. True, they did not oblige 
under penalty of sin; but theolo- 
gians held them to be so holy, so 
Just, so necessary to perfection, 
that a man obliged to strive to- 
wards perfection could hardly 
Violate them deliberately without 


And 
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sinning. And what was this feel- 
ing of utter desolation that came 
over him, this sense of being cast 
off by the God whom he had for- 
saken, this experience of absolute 
darkness, degradation, and misery 
which possessed his whole being ? 
Were they not the wages of sin ? 
Besides, he began to realise, dimly, 
reluctantly, and too late, the fact 
that he loved her. Too late; for 
he should have realised it the day 
before, when the sharp pain struck 
to his heart at the first sight of 
her ; he had deluded himself then, 
and he continued to delude him- 
self now. He thought indeed that 
there was danger now, and said to 
himself that he had been wrong, 
imprudent, and might perhaps, if 
he did not take heed, fall into a 
snare. But he did not, he would 
not, see that he was already caught 
in the snare, and would have to 
make his utmost endeavours to get 
free then: it would be impossible 
afterwards. As he walked back 
to the house he began to moralise 
very piously, not without a feeling 
that, since he could do so, things 
were better than they seemed. 
His “desolation” was a just pun- 
ishment for having done wrong. 
When he saw the Pére Spirituel 
next morning, he would not fail 
to take his advice: the best thing 
to be done now was to go to the 
domestic chapel, make a hearty 
act of contrition before the Holy 
Sacrament, and think no more of 
what he had done. He stepped in 
and knelt down in a dark corner 
by the door. The place was full of 
a deep solemn stillness. A few 
Brothers were praying there, with 
head bent forward and downcast 
eyes; their beads passed slowly 
through their clasped hands. The 
sacristan had already swept the 
floor, waxed and carpeted the 
sanctuary, and trimmed the little 
lamp that hung before the altar, 
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burning with a deep-red light ; all 
the Masses had been said by this 
time. The painted wooden statue 
of Saint Aloysius Gonzaga, the 
patron of Jesuit students, stood in 
the sunlight near the window, 
with a crucifix and a lily in one 
hand, a skull and a ducal coronet 
in the other. Frére Gonthier 
thought how Brothers had often, 
playfully and yet not quite in jest, 
compared him with that youthful 
marvel of innocence and austerity ; 
and he recollected that St Aloysius, 
being a page at the Court of Spain, 
had not looked upon a woman’s 
face for two whole years! ... 
Something suddenly braced his 
knees ; he must go out, he would 
be stifled if he remained; the 
atmosphere was unendurable. He 
went, he almost rushed, outside. 
Catholic divines say that after 
death, when the ineffable light of 
God’s day dawns upon the soul, it 
flies headlong to its place in pur- 
gatory or hell, thus doing justice 
to God upon itself. And surely the 
raging tempest that was in Frére 
Gonthier’s mind made the quiet 
tranquillity of the chapel so in- 
tolerable to him because of his 
unfitness to be there ; and he like- 
wise judged himself, and fled. 

On going out sinister thoughts 
surged within him, excited and 
aroused by the slightest associa- 
tions. In the long corridor through 
which he passed to prepare for 
school in his room there were five 
or six pictures belonging to the 
French school of the seventeenth 
century. He saw a naval paint- 
ing, with indistinctly looming 
ships, heaving waters in the fore- 
ground, and in the background a 
dirty yellow yet luminous haze, 
suggestive of sunrise behind the 


fog ; and he thought of the wide 
world, of roaming far, far! oh 
God! ever so far—and then sud. 
denly checked himself. Holy 
Mary! what was he thinking 
about? Passing on, he looked at 
another landscape, with spreading 
trees and classic ruins, and shep- 
herds and shepherdesses scattered 
about ; and one line after another 
of Virgil’s ‘ Bucolics’ flashed into 
his mind, especially that line, so 
strong and to a heathen mind s0 
true: “ Love conquers all; let us 
too yield to Love ”— 


** Omnia vincit Amor; et nos cedamus 
Amori.” 


He could not work in his room, 
and went down into the library ; 
he took a book at random ; it was 
the ‘Theological Sum’ of Aquinas, 
an enormous old volume. He 
opened it at random, and read the 
question, “ Whether he that vows to 
enter into Religion is bound to re- 
main there perpetually,” and the 
words on the next column, ‘‘ Second- 
ly, we say that if he who enters 
into Religion should go out thereof, 
especially for any reasonable cause, 
he begets no scandal, nor does he 
give an evil example, . . . because 
he would do what was licit.”1 He 
closed the book with a bang; two 
or three Brothers poring over their 
notes started at the sound, “ Why 
think of these things?” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘God knows I 
would rather die than abandon my 
vocation!” Just then the bell 
rang, the other pupils crowded in, 
and the class began. It was again 
all about “ matter and form,” the 
determinable and the determining 
element in all things. Notes 
were taken by everybody in great 
quantities, for the subject was 


1 Here, however, it is right to point out that St Thomas’s opinion, as given in 
the article in question, is that all depends on the intention at the time when the 


vow was taken. 
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most abtruse: by everybody I 
mean, except young Brother Ber- 
thaut, who felt quite out of his 
depth and unable even to seize 
the professor’s meaning; for, as 
a witty Brother, an ardent op- 
ponent of Aristotle’s theory, had 
written under a caricature in which 
he represented the Stagyrite whip- 
ping his pupil, the youthful Alex- 
ander, “ That is a system that can’t 
get im by the head/” Brother 
Berthaut had seen the caricature, 
and thought it most prudent not 
to write down absurdities, but 
copy the notes of Frére Gonthier 
afterwards. He did so; but as 
the latter, when he took them, 
did not understand a word of what 
he was writing, he was but a 
doubtful medium of knowledge. 

The forenoon was long and 
dreary, very dreary and _ very 
long; somewhat like a_ sultry 
morning that portends a storm 
in the afternoon. Why did it 
seem so long? Our Brother had 
no reason to desire that time 
might fly quickly by, for he 
had taken a resolution (which he 
believed to be firm) not to see 
the girl any more. But whilst 
repeating this resolution to him- 
self over and over again, he felt 
a vague doubt—so vague that it 
only amounted to a feeling of un- 
easiness—mingling with and mar- 
ring the strength of his belief. 
Would he be able to keep it? Of 
course he would: had he not kept 
more difficult resolutions before 
that? Had he not gone, as a pil- 
grim, through the most beautiful 
valleys of the Pyrenees, looking 
all the time only on the dusty 
road, and never even casting a 
glance at the beauty that sur- 
rounded him ? 

The hour of recreation came ; 
groups of students were walking 
backwards and forwards, four or 
five together, in the long alleys 
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set aside for the use of the students 
of Philosophy ; the theological stu- 
dents were on the upper terraces, 
where the “philosophers” were 
not allowed to go. Frére Gon- 
thier, absent-minded at first, 
roused himself suddenly ; the con- 
versation had taken a turn that 
interested him. All who die in 
the Society of Jesus, it is piously 
believed, are saved: so it was re- 
vealed to St Teresa, a great saint. 
But what of the converse propo- 
sition? Are all those who leave 
the Society . . . everlastingly lost? 
A hard question to answer. For 
God’s mercy is infinite, but so is 
His justice; and if they are to be 
saved, why do they leave? There 
were thirty doors to leave the So- 
ciety, one Brother said, and but 
one that was safe—so the master 
of novices had told him. Another 
pointed out the dangers of the 
world: if a man cannot remain in 
the Society with so much grace, 
how can he be saved in the world 
when that superabundance is taken 
away from him? A third said— 
“Well, only God knows what 
becomes of them at last ; but some 
certainly lead a Christian life. I 
remember, when I was out for the 
pilgrimage with my companion, 
we found the cwré absent when we 
got to the village that we were 
directed to reach that day. We 
were much embarrassed, for we 
had no introduction anywhere else, 
and had no idea where to go, when 
a little boy came running from a 
small ivy-grown cottage opposite, 
saying that his father begged us 
to step in and rest ourselves. We 
complied very gladly: it was din- 
ner-time, and we were soon seated 
at table. There were several pic- 
tures and small statuettes in the 
room, but all of them represented 
Christ, the Blessed Mother, or a 
saint. That struck us; we were 
still more surprised when we saw 
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with what reverence the whole 
family, comprising (besides the 
father and mother) three boys and 
two girls, made the sign of the 
cross at grace; but fancy our 
astonishment when both our host 
and his wife began to talk with us 
on matters of spirituality in a way 
that showed them to be well ac- 
quainted with Rodriguez, St Fran- 
cis Salesius, and St Ignatius’s Ex- 
ercises ; and when we saw that 
even the children listened atten- 
tively, with much interest! The 
host, seeing us look surprised, said 
he had been several years among 
the Jesuits, but had left them 
before taking sacred orders. ‘I 
have brought up my family,’ said 
he, ‘to live like disciples of St 
Ignatius. We have meditations, 
private examinations, Litanies in 
the evening, exercises of charity— 
in short, I have tried to make of 
my family a little Jesuit novitiate : 
that is, a heaven below.’ And in 
fact, on watching the children, we 
saw that they kept guard over their 
senses as well as the best novice 
could have done; and they looked 
very happy and radiant for all 
that, just as I could fancy the 
child Jesus looked in Nazareth. 
‘I,’ said he, ‘am their spiritual 
guide; and my wife helps me, 
especially as regards the girls,’ 
Now, tell me, Brothers, does that 
man seem to be on his way to 
hell ?” 

“T think decidedly not,” said 
Frére Gonthier. The Brothers 
looked at him; these were the 
first words he had spoken since 
the recreation had begun, and he 
spoke with unusual emphasis. “TI 
think that if the Society has de- 
cided that it is lawful to loosen 
the tie which has bound us to 
it, we ought not to judge those 
whose fate it has been to leave 
us. And let us not say that we 
only make a general assertion 
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that most of them are lost; for 
we cannot help applying it to 
particular cases. Here is a cage, 
A poor Jesuit student left our 
Order, for good reasons known to 
his Superiors and himself. He 
possessed literary talent of very 
high quality. When he returned 
to Italy, his native land, he went 
to the Fathers there, thinking that 
they would help him to make use 
of his talent out of the Society, in 
the same way as he would have 
done, had he remained—for God’s 
glory. As he was no longer one 
of us, nobody would have any- 
thing to do with him, and he was 
on the verge of starvation when a 
free-thinking Roman _ periodical 
offered to take up an article of 
his. Little by little he became 
indifferent to religion; he is now 
more than indifferent, and ranks 
with the bitterest and most hostile 
of Italian and anti-Catholic jour- 
nalists. Let us suppose that he 
is lost. Did not the coldness of 
those who might have helped him 


do something that way? and did 
not the general assertion that most 
of them are lost produce that cold- 
ness ?” 

This opened out a field for dis- 


cussion. Whether it was not ad- 
visable to hold aloof from the best 
of the ex-members, for one’s own 
individual benefit ; whether it was 
allowable to act on a general pro- 
position, even when such action 
will unavoidably cause mistakes in 
the case of exceptions, but fewer 
mistakes than if such action were 
not taken; whether moral cer- 
tainty was or was not a sufficient 
motive, when absolute certitude 
was unattainable ; and what was 
the real nature of certitude,—such 
were the problems that rose, one 
after another, in the debate that 
followed, and in which Frére 
Gonthier took no part: he was 
thinking of something else, and 
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thought of something else long 
after the close of the recreation 
and all through the afternoon 
class 

Four o’clock. Shall he go and 
water the flowers? or shall he not 
go? He generally watered them 
later, when evening had set in: 
that is a far better time than 
when the sun is still hot. But an 
awful longing had taken hold of 
him: it was a craving, a yearning, 
an imperious want. Yes, they 
must be watered immediately—he 
was resolved upon that ; and great 
was the joy he felt upon thus re- 
solving. Several times, whilst 
thus engaged in his duty, he said 
to himself—faintly, very faintly ! 
—that it would not do to see her 
again ; but still he came by degrees 
nearer and nearer to the place from 
which it was possible to see her, and 
as he came nearer his heart beat 
more quickly. When he heard 


her light step—need I say it ?— 
his resolution was quite forgotten 


in the overwhelming joy of her 
presence; his countenance was 
lighted up with a beaming smile, 
as she stopped by the fence, look- 
ed up at him, and said, “Ah! 
there you are! I always see you 
now.” 

This time they talked together 
for a long while. She was curious 
about his way of spending his 
time “between four walls, with a 
lot of musty books,” and could not 
understand how a stalwart young 
man like him could bear to live 
so; while he was no less inquisitive 
to know all about her occupations 
during the day, and whether she 
had any companions of her own 
sex—or of the other. And we can 
easily guess why her answer, that 
she neither knew nor cared to know 
any young man of the village, was 
so pleasing to him. 

The gate of the cemetery opened ; 
Frére Gonthier turned suddenly 
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round to his watering-can, and the 
peasant girl passed on down the 
lane. It was only a lay brother 
coming in to pray at the grave of 
a student who, some years before, 
had expired “in odour of sancti- 
ty”: he had seen nothing. Frére 
Gonthier went out, and threw 
himself upon a wooden bench 
before the large cistern, whose sur- 
face was ruffled by the breeze into 
semicircular waves. He began to 
think. He again felt some of the 
remorse that had come over him in 
the morning—much less, however. 
What should he say that evening 
to the Pére Spirituel, who would 
certainly be back? He must speak 
to him and tell him all. But... 
how could he say it? How could 
he !—never mind how: it must be 
done. The duty of every Jesuit 
is to be a spy, not upon others, but 
upon himself; he is bound in 
honour to let the Superiors know, 
not only his faults and frailties, 
but his temptations and his desires. 
Want of openness is the worst 
defect in a character, and the most 
insurmountable obstacle to a man’s 
stay in the Society. Frére Gon- 
thier knew it well. 

Father Bernard, the Pére Spir- 
ituel, was sitting quietly in his 
room, very fragrant (if that be the 
word) with the odour of strong 
snuff, having a big book of St 
Bonaventura on his desk, and 
trying to find in the ‘ Meditationes 
de Vita Christi’ some interesting 
hints that he might work into his 
next conference for the students, 
when a sharp tap at his door 
announced to him that his minis- 
try was wanted. “ Entrez,” said 
he, and looked up over his spec- 
tacles. Frére Gonthier staggered 
in, pale, gasping, haggard. 

“Sit down, dear Brother,” said 
Father Bernard, astonished at this 
sudden change in one so quietly 
precise, so primly methodical as 
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he was—one with whom he never 
had the slightest difficulty. 

“Father,” said Frére Gonthier, 
in a husky voice, “ I am lost—lost! 
Better to tell you all at once.” 

“Lost! Why, what have you 
done, dear Brother?” asked the 
old Father, terrified. 

“T have” —these words were 
said mechanically, as though forced 
one by one out of the speaker’s 
throat—‘“I have spoken to a girl 
over the fence in the park ; and I 
have done so with pleasure.” 

Now Father Bernard, notwith- 
standing a character that was very 
simple and confiding, was unusually 
given to attacks of fear and mis- 
trust, on account of a strange in- 
stance of the frailty, or rather of 
the falsity, of human nature which 
he had experienced in his younger 
days. He was then one of the 
directeurs in a grand séminaire 
where young ecclesiastics study 
and prepare for the priesthood. 
One of those whose confessions he 
heard, a very quiet and seemingly 
good young séminariste, was about 
to receive communion from his 
hands at Mass one morning. He 
suddenly sprang from his knees, and 
shouted out in the middle of the 
chapel, with flushed face and 
wildly glaring eyes, “Oh! I am 
tired of this; I have tricked you 
long enough ;” and with a power- 
ful blow of his fist knocked the 
silver pyx, with its contents, out 
of Father Bernard’s trembling 
hands: he then strode down the 
nave, tossing up his arms, with the 
white wings of his muslin surplice 
fluttering behind him. The Father, 
looking down, saw all the Hosts 
lying scattered on the ground, and 
became insensible. He had never, 
since that day, been able to say 
Mass without a chair to hold by, 
in case a feeling of dizziness should 
come over him at the thought of 
that sacrilege; and this recollec- 
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tion always made him extremely 
frightened and fearful of the worst 
whenever he saw a Brother much 
agitated by any temptation. 
“Dear Brother, dear Brother,” 
said he, looking sideways at him, 
“what is this? You have spoken 


to a girl—and with pleasure? 0 
take care, dear Brother! your voca- 
Tell me, did you 


tion is in peril ! 
look at her?” 

“T did.” 

“With pleasure again?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“QO, it is worse and worse! Dear 
Brother — you who have always 
been so edifying until now, you 
who never gave way to tempta- 
tion ”—Father Bernard quite for- 
got he had never had any—“ how 
could you do such a thing ?” 

*T don’t know; I was urged to 
it.” 

“The Fiend urged you, dear 
Brother! I tell you again: your 
vocation—that is, your everlasting 
happiness—is in the greatest dan- 
ger. On no account speak with 
her, on no account look at her 
again—-on no account! And I 
advise you—but I do not order 
you, mind—to take the discipline 
this night, during the time you 
would say the Psalm Jiserere. 0, 
I fear much for you, dear Brother ; 
I fear for your salvation !” 

Unhappily this sentence, “I fear 
for your salvation,” had passed into 
a standing joke amongst the stu- 
dents, who used to say that they 
were often warned thus, even for 
a breach of silence or a quarrel- 
some debate. These words had 
rather the effect of irritating than 
of terrifying ; they were felt to be 
true, and could yet be set down to 
exaggeration on account of Father 
Bernard’s character. Frére Gon- 
thier retired, took the discipline 
at the appointed time, astonishing 
his companions and the inhab- 
itants of the neighbouring rooms 
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by its length, and jumped into 
bed; but he did not sleep for a 
long time. He began to pile 
sophisms on sophisms, against the 
Pére Spirituel’s warning. Why 
was he in danger? what harm had 
he done? had he said anything 
that was wrong? Every scholastic 
in the house must come in for one 
of these warnings sooner or later, 
and it was his turn now. Why 
should he be uneasy, then, any 
more than the others were? 

The next morning at five o’clock 
he entered the room of the Rev- 
erend Father Rector, who was 
kneeling at his prie-diew, in medi- 
tation. “Father,” said he, “I 
am much perplexed. The Pére 
Spirituel thinks that my vocation 
is in danger.” 

“In danger, Brother? 
serious. And why?” 

The Rector knew all about 


That is 


Father Bernard’s very pessimistic 
views, and was convinced that he 
had dealt too harshly by Frére 


Gonthier. 

“Because I spoke yesterday to 
a girl over the fence in the 
cemetery.” 

“Indeed? Well, that is not 
usual; I may say it is irregular 
in itself; still I don’t see much 
in that. Did she speak first to 
you?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“ Ah, well, I see; you must not 
give way to mere scruples, Brother. 
You know that, if she says a few 
words to you, you can answer, 
according to the Rule, “ obiter et 
perpaucis; it is but Christian 
courtesy. And to remove all your 
doubts on the matter, I give you 
my authorisation.” 

“ And if the conversation 

“Oh! mind, I don’t allow a 
conversation, by any means. That 
might perhaps be dangerous; at 
all events I don’t allow it. You 
will easily know yourself when 
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the few words allowed by the 
Rules have been said. And try 
to say something pious, something 
to bring God to her mind, or 
the aim of St Ignatius — God’s 
greater glory—would not be at- 
tained, even by those few words 
he allows.” 

When the eight o’clock bell rang 
for class, Brother Gonthier hurried 
out of the cemetery. The “few 
words” had lasted more than half 
an hour. None had been such as 
the Rector had asked for; and 
though none were in themselves 
wrong, they had been, both on his 
and on her side, “ underlined” and 
emphasised by looks that meant 
much, He no longer knew what 
to do. As for remorse, he felt 
none at all; but a natural spirit 
of candour and openness obliged 
him to report his conduct to some- 
body. But to whom? Not to 
Father Bernard, whom he would 
certainly frighten out of his wits. 
Not to the Rector, whose tena- 
ciously good opinion of him he 
could not find it in his heart to 
destroy : it is too bitter a task to 
undeceive a man, when you see 
that he clings with all his might 
to his good opinion of you! In 
the midst of a long dry argument 
upon the essential definition of 
Life, he suddenly remembered that 
his former master of novices was 
now living in the house as a Pére 
de Résidence, and had the right 
to hear the students’ confessions. 
It was a pressing case, as he felt ; 
so the class was hardly over when 
he entered his room. Father Sa- 
baudier listened to his tale, and 
after a few quiet questions suc- 
ceeded in getting at the root of 
the matter, the cause of the evil— 
the girl’s wonderful resemblance in 
face, shape, and voice with his lost 
Héléne. He then raised his eyes, 
mildly compassionate, to his visi- 
tor’s face, and said— 
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“My dear Brother, I feel for 
you as I have seldom felt for any 
one. I was always astonished that, 
having come amongst us as you 
came, with so weak a motive and 
so little real ardour, you did all 
things with such perfection. Now 
I see that God, in His wisdom, 
sheltered you then, but allows the 
temptation to come now. Will 
you resist it?” 

*‘ Really, Father, I cannot tell,” 
said Frére Gonthier, gloomily. 
This first attack had failed, it 
was but too plainly visible : Father 
Sabaudier had to change his tac- 
tics and appeal to less elevated 
motives. 

‘You are too modest, Brother. 
Take courage ; I am confident that 
you will resist in this important 
crisis. The Pére Spirituel was not 
wrong ; your salvation may depend 
on this moment. But I know you; 
and I hope and trust that with the 
grace of God you will weather the 
storm.” 

The Brother smiled sadly. “I 
only wish that you may not be 
mistaken in me. After what has 
taken place, I feel no hope what- 
ever, and should be surprised at 
nothing.” 

Still no success ! 
must be made. 

‘‘ But, Brother, I do not under- 
stand what your feelings for your 
lost bride may be. Why, you 
seem to fear that another can get 
possession of your heart! An- 
other ! And you were so faithful ; 
have you forgotten her ?” 

“ Father !” 

“Would you be false to her 
memory? At her death, you en- 
tered religion: was it—could it 
have been—only until your eyes 
might be struck with, and your 
fancy smitten by, some one else 
whom you liked better? That 
would be shameful, degrading !” 

‘‘Father! never, never will I 
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see that girl again! I shall ask 
another Brother to do the water. 
ing for me: as for me, I shall not 
even enter the cemetery.” 

“This time we succeed !” said 
Father Sabaudier to himself; but 
he added doubtfully, “ Mere hu. 
man motives ; nothing supernat. 
ural; a mere bruised reed to trust 
to. Yet Christ would not break 
even the bruised reed.” And then 
he said aloud, ‘‘No, Brother, do 
not take that resolution. Say, ‘I 
will not see her for a week from 
now’; take this resolution every 
day afresh ; come to me in a week’s 
time, and we shall see the state of 
your mind then.” 

At the appointed time Frére 
Gonthier returned. A great change 
had taken place in him. Having 
prayed much and fasted severely, 
scourged himself and worn iron 
chains with spikes pointing in- 
wards to the flesh, in order to 
keep himself faithful, not to his 
vocation, but to the memory of his 
Héléne, he had become very lean ; 
and a strange fire, not unlike the 
look of a madman with its omin- 
ous glare, burned in his eyes. 
When Father Sabaudier looked at 
him, he at once saw that all was 
lost, and that the Brother’s mind 
was quite made up. 

“Father,” said he, “I come to 
you because I promised ; but from 
your room I go straight to that of 
the Father Rector.” 

There was a short pause. Father 
Sabaudier was silently praying. 

“ He will have to give me other 
clothes, for which I shall repay 
him as soon as I have the money. 
The little competence which I in- 
tended for the poor if I was to 
stay here still belongs to me; I 
shall have enough to live upon, 
with her who will be my .. . my 
wife.” However resolute Frére 
Gonthier was, he could not help 
shrinking from uttering this word ; 
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but he controlled himself, for he 
was determined to do as he 
said. ‘The Father Rector, when 
he gets my letters of dismissal from 
Rome, will kindly send them to 
me, in town, poste restante. I 
honour, esteem, and love the 
Jesuits; but I cannot stay with 
them.” 

“And so,” said Father Sabau- 
dier, making a last effort with a 
bitter smile upon his face, “ that 
is all your love for the dead 
Héléne? But I expected this all 
along. Well, go your way, and 
may God forgive you! You have 
had your temptation, and have 
yielded to it. The Fiend will laugh 
at you some day for this!” 

“Yes, Father, I go; but one 
more word yet. What is that 
memory of Héléne? Do I know 
where she is or where I shall be 
in the next world? You say she 
is dead: I answer, She lives! 
Yes, she lives in her likeness, even 
though that likeness should bear 
the garb of a peasant girl. Had 
I seen that girl before I entered 
the novitiate, I would never have 
crossed its threshold. My vows 
are null; for I took them in 
ignorance of the possibility that 
so perfect a similitude could exist.” 

“ All this is mere sophistry, and 
you know it,” retorted the Father, 
in stern sorrow. “The truth is, 
that wanting to give way to your 
passions, you can easily find a 
reason to do so.” 

“A reason?” exclaimed Frére 
Gonthier, now excited to an alarm- 
ing pitch: “do I need reasons? 
This night, this very night, I saw 
her in my dreams. I spoke to 
her, but she answered me nothing 
and began to weep. I know, I 
know she loved me; her looks told 
me as much ; and it is my absence 
— caused by you! — that has 
grieved her so. Oh! the sound 
of that weeping will not leave my 
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ears! I hear it now, I hear it 
constantly ; but I must and will 
stop it if I can, and I hasten to 
her at once.” With these words 
he rushed out of the room. 

** And Christ goeth to be cruci- 
fied again,” said the Father, fall- 
ing on his knees at his pric-diew 
before the image of Jesus, point- 
ing sorrowfully to His heart, 
wounded, bleeding, crowned with 
thorns and surrounded with flames. 

The scene with the Father Rector 
was long and stormy. The latter 
was of course thunderstruck, and 
attributed this failure to want of 
tact on the part of Father Sabau- 
dier, though he could not see where 
his tact had been deficient. It 
was a terrible scandal. Frére 
Gonthier insisted upon having 
clothes given him there and then, 
or on leaving the house dressed 
as he was; and as soon as he had 
changed his clothes (which he did 
after two hours’ prayers, entreaties, 
and spiritual menaces had been 
spent upon him in vain, and it was 
evident that no human power could 
divert him from his purpose) he went 
out, passing by several Brothers 
who were waiting outside to ask 
for different permissions. He was 
perfectly recognised by them, to 
their astonishment and_ horror. 
The whole community was soon 
in a state of consternation. All 
were convened in the lecture-room, 
and asked to pray for his soul— 
‘‘for,” the Rector observed, “the 
temptation was very violent, and 
almost irresistible.” He concluded 
by saying that he had given orders 
for the masons to build a stone 
wall along the lane that skirted 
the cemetery ; until it was built, 
no student was allowed to enter 
the cemetery for any reason what- 
ever. The Pére Spirituel con- 
firmed himself in the thought of 
the perversity of human nature ; 
and many a Brother took that 
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evening, as his spiritual read- 
ing, the 14th chapter of the third 
book of the ‘ Imitation ’— 


“Tf in Thine angels Thou didst find 
depravity, and didst not spare them, 
how will it be with me? 

“Stars have fallen from heaven; 
and I, dust that I am! why should 
I presume ? 

“Men whose works seemed laud- 
able have fallen into the lowest 
depths ; men who ate the Bread of 
angels, I have seen them delighting 
in the husks of swine!” 


The next morning, after a medi- 
tation on the three vows of Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience, all the 
Brothers went to hear Mass and 
receive Communion for the poor 
erring one; but the priests were 
not allowed to say Mass for him, 
on account of his being excom- 
municated for leaving the Society 
without permission. Many wept 
over him, over their vanished 
ideal. It was a day of mourning 
and a day of fervour: all were 
afraid lest they should lose their 
vocation too, 

Six months afterwards, Father 
Sabaudier received a letter in the 
well-known hand of Frére Gon- 
thier,—the first news of him since 
he had left. It contained only the 
following words :— 


“T am dying ; the physician has 
told me so quite plainly. If you 
think that there is any hope of 
salvation for me, come to the hos- 
pital of Le Puy and give me the 


last sacraments. I have but a 
very few days to spend on earth. 
—GONTHIER.” 


Was that spectre, with glassy 
eyes and hollow voice and hectic 
flush, lying at full length upon the 
bed, too thin and too weak even to 
sit up—was that our dear Brother ? 
Alas! and his soul also was no 
doubt as changed as his body! It 
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was most woful. Father Saban- 
dier, as he met his despairing look, 
could not help bursting into tears, 
When he was able to speak, he 
said: “O my Brother — for I 
will call you so to the end,—my 
poor Brother, how grieved I am 
for your sake! To have bartered 
your holy vocation— that crown 
of glory and of happiness ever- 
lasting,—to have bartered it away 
for so very little! A lifetime of 
earthly joy would be nothing ; but 
what a poor mess of pottage you 
have received in exchange for your 
place in the Society of Jesus! Six 
months—only six months of pleas- 
ure; and now you are about to 
stand before God——” 

“Six months?” bitterly exclaim- 
ed the poor sufferer, with feverish 
excitement ; “‘no, Father, not one 
minute! Since I left the Society, 
I have never seen her once; no, nor 
found anywhere the slightest trace 
of her! I have lavished my money, 
wasted my time: all in vain. I 
have visited and revisited all the 
houses round about, until they 
thought me mad. I have em- 
ployed the most skilful detectives, 
and told them to spare no expense, 
No one in the village ever saw any 
girl that in the least resembles her ; 
and yet Monsieur Touzet assured 
me that with the clues I had given 
him it was impossible not to find 
her, if she was anywhere. I have 
hardly enough to pay my last ex- 
penses ; I have sold my birthright 
for nothing ; and I am dying—O 
God, I am dying!” 

There was a pause. 
Sabaudier said at last— 

‘‘Brother, this is a strange 
thing. I told you that it was a 
temptation of the devil; but what 
if it were so in a preternatural 
manner? Do you remember what 
we read in the ‘ Lives of the Desert 
Fathers’? how a monk, holy and 
austere, lived in a cell far from the 
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others; he heard one evening a 
woman cry to him to let her in, 
for she had lost her way. He let 
her in, though it was against the 
rule, and talked with her. Now, 
she was beautiful. Evil thoughts 
arose in his heart, and he yielded 
to temptation. But, just when he 
came near to her to press her lips 
with an unhallowed kiss, she sud- 
denly uttered a loud cry and van- 
ished in his arms like a shadow. 
And there was heard a sound as of 
the laughter of many demons, who 
exulted over his awful fall into 
sin. You understand me?” 
Frére Gonthier did understand, 
and shuddered ; then he begged to 
be reconciled with God by confes- 
sion, as the time was short. The 
next day the Rector came, glad and 
yet sorrowful, bringing the Holy 
Viaticum. After thanksgiving, 
Frére Gonthier said, “ Father, I 
would like to ask a favour of you. 
Just by the last grave, in our beau- 
tiful cemetery, there is a spot of 


ground where I once hoped to 


lio...” 
“Brother, you know that is im- 
possible now.” 


“Yes, I know; I am _ not 
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worthy. But that is not what I 
would ask for. When I first saw 
the Being—whether girl or phan- 
tom—that has thus broken my 
heart and cut short my life, my 
hand closed on a lily that grew 
there, and the lily was broken. I 
then buried it where it had grown, 
in that vacant spot that I hoped 
to possess one day. Father, will 
you, in memory of me, leave that 
place empty ? will you see that no 
one shall lie there? that it be only 
the grave of the Broken Lily ?” 

What the Rector answered is 
not known, if indeed he was not 
too much moved to answer at all; 
but to this very day there is a 
vacant space among the graves 
that bloom white and radiant, when 
May comes round. It is covered 
only with grass; and though all 
weeds are carefully rooted out, it 
is not planted with flowers, like 
the other graves, but barren. And 
to those Brothers who come some- 
times to meditate in the perfumed 
cemetery, the high stone wall on 
one side and the flowerless void in 
the midst teach a lesson and tell 
a tale. 

M. H. Dziewickl. 
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Wuen Burns was dying in 
neglect he consoled himself and 
others by the thought that he 
would be more respected in a 
hundred years than he was by 
his contemporaries. His antici- 
pation has been justified. It is 
now a hundred years since the 
death of Burns, and the interest 
evoked by the centenary has 
shown that he is regarded by 
many as among the greatest of 
our poets. They are few, more- 
over, who still refuse to the man 
the admiration they bestow upon 
the author. By the verdict of 
more than a hundred years Burns 
has been ranked among the great. 
It is not inappropriate, therefore, 
at the end of a period fixed by 
himself, to consider once more 
the nature of his greatness. 

Perhaps there never was a man 
who owed more to himself and 
less to education. His schooling 
was miserably inadequate. It is 
true, indeed, that the peasant- 
aristocrats of Scotland owed to 
mere schooling the least of their 
learning. Books were borrowed 
and read, questions of religion and 
politics were discussed, ballads 
were sung on the harvest-rig or 
by the ingle of an evening. Now, 
some of these advantages were 
enjoyed by Burns in a remarkable 
degree. We get a sudden and 
kindly glimpse of the kitchen at 
Mount Oliphant (as if by the 
glinting of the fire) when he tells 
of the shift he made to study by 
his father’s hearth in the winter 
evenings of the first season that 
he ploughed. In a sense, then, 
Burns could have no better pre- 
paration for his poetry than the 
ballads of his mother and of old 
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remember, on the other hand, that 
he was forced, by the want of 
better books, to read mildewed 
fustian like ‘Tull and Dickson 
on Agriculture,’ ‘Salmon’s Geo- 
graphical Grammar,’ and ‘The 
British Gardener’s Directory’! 
This is scarcely the training for 
a writer of passionate lyrics and 
an intensely graphic and humorous 
observer of the world; and if our 
taste is sometimes offended by 
crassness and bombast, we should 
remember how scanty, in a way, 
was the literary equipment of the 
poet. The manner in which Burns 
overcame his untoward surround- 
ings is, in itself, a testimony to 
his genius. Others have their 
literary weapons prepared for 
them; Burns had to make his 
own. The fact is forgotten by 
the superfine critic, who, as he 
passes languid white fingers over 
a weary brow, utters the plaintive 
remark that, whatever the rustic 
poet may possess, he has nothing 
of “the great style.” We shall 
endeavour to show that in lyric 
poetry, at least, Burns had a great 
style distinctively his own. And 
even against his narrative verse 
the charge is not always sustained 
by pertinent example, although it 
is brought with greater justice. 
In this respect the late Mr Arnold 
made a lamentable blunder. He 
quotes :— 


‘* Leeze me on Drink! it gi’es us mair 
Than either School or College : 
It kindles Wit, it waukens Lair, 
It pangs us fou o’ Knowledge. 
Be’t whisky-gill, or penny-wheep, 
Or ony stronger potion, 
It never fails, on drinkin’ deep, 
To kittle up our notion, 
By nicht or day.” 


That this is right good verse who 
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will deny? According to Mr 
Arnold, the Scot cries that here 
we have Burns indeed,—that in 
this stanza we meet the true poet 
of the bowl ; and, as the stanza has 
nothing of the great style, Burns 
is said to be without it. It is 
readily conceded that not style, 
but sympathy and sense, rapidity 
and wit, mark Burns’s narrative ; 
that in verse other than lyric he 
never tried to whittle the rough 
vigour into smoothness, But there 
was never a more inapposite quota- 
tion. No Scot ever cited the 
stanza in order to show either the 
true Burns or Burns the bacchan- 
alian. As a matter of fact, the 
verse is not serious at all, but 
panged” with a rollicking irony, 
written in a burst of riotous 
laughter at the “‘yill-cawp com- 
mentators” who are mentioned 
immediately before. 

Burns is unique in the matter 
of his work. He was born and 
lived and died among the people. 
Others have described peasant life 
from above, Burns knew it from 
the inner and the under side. It 
is said that the gloomy anger which 
he showed after the Edinburgh 
visit was due to the fact that he 
failed to obtain a post which would 
save him from the drudgery of 
farming. We may be thankful 
that such was the case: what 
Burns lost, literature has gained. 
Because he never left the country 
and the country life, he sang of 
them always from actual observa- 
tion, never from jaded reminis- 
cence, He lived what he wrote, 
more, perhaps, than any other 
author, and hence his matter is 
unique, being new and fresh, and 
racy of the soil. To the matter 
his manner corresponds when he 
narrates with sagacious and hu- 
morous common-sense—and a kind 
of sublimated sense is the mark of 
Burns's best narrative—or, again, 


in those lyrics where the feeling is 
so intense that the thought and 
the style cannot but be pure. 
But the Scottish peasant has a 
clumsy hankering after sublimity 
of diction, and is often imposed 
upon by fustian. Perhaps the old 
style of pulpit oratory is account- 
able for this. He admires the 
swelling phrases of ‘The Course of 
Time,’ till the poem runs to its 
twentieth edition ; he thinks that 
the speeches of Mr Gladstone are 
miracles of English prose! Burns 
did not escape this influence : when 
he tries to be fine he generally 
fails, as in the letters to Clarinda 
and in many of his English verses ; 
there are traces of it even in “The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night” and in 
“Scots wha hae.” It is true, in- 
deed, that even more than other 
writers he should have the benefit 
of the rule that no man is to be 
judged by his worst. He was con- 
tinually tempted to write down to 
the level of his audience. Any 
doggerel might do for the local 
squib, the local epigram. Hence 
the injustice done to the fame of 
Burns by the foolish admirers who 
parade every ugly lampoon that 
he scrawled on the windows of 
taverns. But, after making every 
allowance for external causes of 
the turgid, we must still admit 
that in the poet himself, as apart 
from his surroundings, there was 
a coarseness that sometimes be- 
trayed him into woodenness of 
expression. Nor is the reason 
difficult to find. The want of 
sweet clarity in Burns, of mild 
radiance equally diffused, is the 
correlate of his glittering incision, 
the defect of his coruscating qual- 
ity. The mildly radiant never 
coruscates,—it beams, steady, all- 
enveloping. But the fiery, intui- 
tive genius who writes, like Burns, 
by flashes of inspiration, cannot 
pursue the middle course that is 
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open to the calmer, the more re- 
flective mind. If the flash is a 
failure, there is nothing but utter 
darkness, and the poet goes astray. 
So when the rough vigour of Burns 
is not sublimated by the glow of 
genius it is apt to be coarse and 
dull. We find him talking, for 
example, of ‘ Victory that shines 
on life’s last ebbing sands,” and 
singing of Caledonia under the 
figure of a “hypotenuse”! He 
writes— 


** Yestreen I had a pint o’ wine, 
A place where body saw na ; 

Yestreen lay on this breast o’ mine 
The gowden locks of Anna. 

The hungry Jew in wilderness 
Rejoicing o’er his manna, 

Was naething to my hinny bliss 
Upon the lips o’ Anna. 


The kirk and state may join and tell 
To do such things I mauna: 

The kirk and state may gae to hell, 
And I'll gae to my Anna!” 


He imagined that this stuff, with 
its vulgar and maddening itera- 
tion of “Anna” and “ Diana,” 
was the best song he had ever 
written, and he was angry with 
Thomson for objecting to it! 
Strength, rapidity, and fire are 
the chief characteristics of his 
mind ; he lacked the delicacy of 
imagination which finds expres- 
sion in an exquisite and suggestive 
style. You never think of Burns 
as critically fastidious. A rough 
and homely manliness is at the 
foundation of his genius. It is 
true indeed, as we shall see, that 
the very intensity of his feeling 
refines him into poetic purity of 
expression in his love-songs. But 
in general Burns always thought 
of the object first, and of the way 
to describe it afterwards. He has 
no literature for the sake of litera- 
ture. His words always mean 
things. It is for this reason that 
there is so much in him, that he 
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is so rich in substance, so vivid, 
graphic, and direct in language, 
It was this, too, that won him his 
immediate popularity. <A poet so 
true to nature and so forcible wag 
understood from the first. You 
have never to turn aside to ex. 
amine his language as apart from 
his thought. As you read, the 
image present to Burns’s mind 
flashes on your own, and you 
thrill at once with his emotions, 
He never dallies with his subject; 
he never luxuriates in poetic dic- 
tion on the one hand, or in far. 
fetched imagery on the other, 
He is not calm and patient 
enough, not reflective and imper- 
sonal enough, to attain to the 
grand style in his ordinary verse, 
In lines like— 


‘‘ Now boast thee, death, in thy posses- 
sion lies 

A lass unparallel’d. 
close ; 

And golden Phebus never be beheld 

Of eyes again so royal !” 


Downy windows, 


—in lines like these our pleasure 
is in the imaginative cadence of 
the style, in the suggestiveness, 
the idealism, not in mere recogni- 
tion dre otros éxeivos, or, a8 Kipling 
puts it, that “this is that.” It 
is because “more is meant than 
meets the eye,” because our ima- 
gination is invited, as it were, to 
co-operate with that of the author 
in discovering the image, that we 
experience pleasure in such lines 
—perhaps the highest pleasure 
that poetry can give. We are not 
merely passive recipients of images, 
but, in a way, creators in our own 
right. The pleasure is born of a 
sense of personal discovery, of per- 
sonal achievement. Now, in Burns 
there are few traces of this high 
poetic suggestiveness : his style in 
lyrics, indeed, is nobly great, but 
it is born of passionate feeling 
rather than of imagination. He has 
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not the idealism of thought that 
finds expression in the grand style. 
He has too hard and fierce a grip 
on reality for that: it is the life 
he sees and knows that interests 
him. If Burns had been a sur- 
geon’s apprentice he would not 
have composed hymns of classical 
beauty to Alsculapius ; he would 
have sung lyrics to the wench 
who swept out the consulting- 
room, and would have satirised 
the pompous quack who presided 
there. Indeed it is just because 
he is deficient in this idealism that 
he possesses a force, a directness, 
an energy unparalleled in the 
history of literature. 

It is this reality of Burns, com- 
mon to all his work, that makes 
his lyrics the most impassioned ex- 
pressions of love in our language ; 
they seem to throb with emotion. 
Shakespeare wrote :— 


“Take, O, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.” 


Burns writes :— 


“Bonie wee thing, cannie wee thing, 
Lovely wee thing, was thou mine, 
I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest my jewel I should tine. 


Wishfully I look and languish 
In that bonie face o’ thine ; 

And my heart it stounds wi’ anguish, 
Lest my wee thing be na mine, 


Wit, and grace, and love, and beauty, 
In ae constellation shine ; 

To adore thee is my duty, 
Goddess 0’ this soul 0’ mine !” 


The former is more graceful and 
imaginative ; the latter is more pas- 
sionate and direct, and is, there- 


fore, a better love-song. As to 
style, again, it would be difficult 
to find a more perfect lyric expres- 
sion than that of Burns; in his 
best songs he achieves a great 
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style that is all his own—a style, 
as we have said, idealised by pas- 
sion rather than by imagination. 
It is the distinguishing mark of all 
high poetry, but especially of lyric 
poetry, that the matter and the 
style—the thing said and the way 
in which it is said— should be 
of simultaneous and spontaneous 
growth. The perfect thought finds 
immediate expression in the per- 
fect style; it is not the one apart 
from the other, but their fusion, 
that makes the perfect lyric. 
When they are blended exqui- 
sitely, the result is an artistic 
whole which is greater than the 
sum of its elements. Now of this 
immediate and unlaboured fitting 
of the language to the thought we 
should naturally expect Burns, 
the most rapid and intuitive of 
poets, to be a master, and we find 
that in lyric expression he is, in- 
deed, supreme, because of the in- 
tensity and directness that are the 
distinctive qualities of his genius. 
Not thought, not imagination, 
but the fire of his mind, fuses to- 
gether the two elements of matter 
and of style. His songs are simple, 
passionate, and suggestive of what 
love- and war-songs ought to sug- 
gest —intense emotion. It is in 
lyrics least of all that you need the 
building of the lofty rhyme, dear 
to the heart of Mr Matthew Ar- 
nold; for that tends to elaborate 
the medium of interpretation, and 
it is the essence of lyric poetry to 
be simple anddirect. Burns’s power 
is the power of vehemence and im- 
petuosity: he has not the more 
widely diffused strength of greater 
men. He is intuitive, not reflec- 
tive ; therefore not classical ; there- 
fore, perhaps, a greater lyric poet 
than if he had been. It is in his 
songs, too, that his supposed lack 
of culture tells least against him, 
or rather is directly in his favour. 
Learning and elaboration could 
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never produce, and might easily 
spoil, a lyric like— 


‘¢ When o’er the hill the eastern star 
Tells bughtin-time is near, my jo; 
And owsen frae the furrow’d field 
Return sae dowf and wearie O; 
Down by the burn, where scented birks 
Wi? dew are hanging clear, my jo; 
I'll meet thee on the lea-rig, 
My ain kind dearie O.” 


Could culture, could the classical 
touch, could the grand style, add 
anything to the regretful pathos 
of— 


** When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ thee, my dearie ; 

And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie ? 


How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
As ye were wae and weary ! 

It wasna sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi’ my dearie” ? 


Was the kev?) paxapia, that “ cheer- 
ful, happy vacancy of thought,” 
that Burns himself admired, ever 
better suggested than by the per- 
fect pastoral quatrain— 


“ Blithe hae I been on yon hill, 
As the lambs before me ; 
Careless ilka thocht and free, 

As the breeze flew o’er me”? 


In these, and in many another 
lyric where the language is en- 
nobled by the passion, Burns 
attains the high poetical sug- 
gestiveness which Mr Arnold has 
denied him. 

We are told, however, nowa- 
days, that Burns was not a great 
writer of lyrics after all. Mr R. 
L. Stevenson has lamented that 
he abandoned the rough vigour of 
his earlier work and betook him- 
self to the whittling of cherry- 
stones,—that he ceased addressing 
“Lines to a Louse” in order to 
hymn the praises of Mary and 
Chloris and Clarinda. Two other 
critics of late have denied passion 
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to his love-songs: one of them 
ranks Herrick his superior. But 
if Mr Stevenson imagines that 
Burns was unjust to his own 
genius in forsaking narrative for 
lyric, it is he himself who is un- 
just to the scope and greatness of 
his author. Burns was too big a 
man to confine himself to a single 
phase of rustic life: to him its 
loves were, at least, as important 
as its lampoons; and the loves, 
like every other feature of the life, 
are mirrored in his work, which, 
however small in bulk, is amazing 
in variety. The variety, it seems, 
has escaped the notice of the 
critic, and to that variety how 
much is contributed by the lyrics! 
Again, does not this verdict of 
Mr Stevenson reveal the limita- 
tions of the judge rather than the 
mistake of the author whom he 
judges? Looking to Mr Steven- 
son’s temperament and literary 
achievement, we may question 
whether he was able by nature 
to understand Burns’s intensity 
of passion. It may be granted, 
indeed, to these assailants of 
Burns, that the lyrics, when read 
continuously, are apt to weary 
us, partly by their very fervour— 
partly, also, owing to the paucity 
and sameness of the natural im- 
ages; and after all, the flowers 
to which woman may be likened 
are limited in number. At times, 
cooler, and less fervid, and more 
varied reading is agreeable. We 
should remember, however, that 
lyrics are not to be fed on by the 
dozen: we are cloyed with the 
sweetness, else. It may be 
granted, further, that there is an 
objection (if such, indeed, it be) 
which applies not merely, and not 
chiefly, to the lyrics, but to all of 
Burns’s work. If we take up the 
reflective, suggestive author, we 
enjoy a perennial pleasure, because 
under the magic of his style the 
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thought, the image, the landscape 
opens once more upon the view, so 
that, even at the tenth reading, we 
have all the old familiar delight in 
the gradual rediscovery. Not so 
with the intuitive writer like 
Burns, who by graphic phrase or 
strenuous metaphor flashes a vivid 
picture on the startled brain. The 
second time we read we are not 
startled. It was the suddenness 
of the flash that impressed us the 
first time, and, as a flash loses 
effect by repetition, so does such 
an author the oftener he is read. 
Hence we find Stevenson remark- 
ing, with some justice, that Burns 
is not a poet to whom we go back 
very often after the first delightful 
perusal. This applies rather, how- 
ever, to his narrative verse, for, as 
we have seen, his lyric style has a 
high suggestiveness, and his lyric 
metaphors are not hysterically 
strenuous, but full, very often, of 
grace and charm. There are few 
images in English so simply ex- 
quisite as 


‘‘Her face is fair, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she’s bonie, O : 

The op’ning gowan, wat wi’ dew, 

Nae purer is than Nannie, 0.” 


Or— 


‘* As in the bosom o’ the stream 
The moonbeam dwells at dewy e’en ; 
So trembling, pure, was tender love, 
Within the breast o’ bonie Jean.” 


These minor points, then, may 
be conceded to those who would 
depreciate the lyrics of Burns ; 
but the mam who denies that he 
is supreme in the poetry of love 


has never kissed a woman, and 
never deserves to!! Catullus and 
Sappho are his only compeers, He 
played infinite variations on the 
simple melody of ‘‘ Amo te,” rang- 
ing from the passion of “O, my 
Luve’s like a red, red Rose,” and 
“Bonnie Wee Thing,” and “ Mary 
Morison,” and “ Ae fond Kiss,” 
and ‘“ Wilt Thou be my Dearie?” 
to the sly, loving roguishness of 
“T gaed a waefu’ gate yestreen,” 
and the robust moonlight beauty 
of “ Barley-rigs,” and the comic 
humour of “Duncan Gray,” and 
the yearning pathos of “ Pale, pale, 
now those rosy lips”—which is a 
far nobler lyric than “Mary in 
Heaven,” so often and so vulgarly 
belauded. At least thirty love- 
songs could be chosen, some of the 
highest, many of a very high, 
order ; and thirty great lyrics are 
what no other poet has given to 
the literature of Britain. In war- 
song, too, his gift is of the rarest, 
even though we admit, with 
Wordsworth, that “Scots wha 
hae” is but poor stuff, owing its 
popularity to the strong battling 
swing of its music. But was there 
ever a martial strain like that cry 
of the truest democracy— 


‘¢ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that”? 


And what of this ?— 


‘*¢ O Kenmure’s on and awa, Willie ! 
O Kenmure’s on and awa ! 
And Kenmure’s lord’s the bravest 
lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 





1 To show what Burns has had to suffer from the critics, it may be suflicient 
to mention that in that admirable verse— 


**Maun I still on Menie doat, 
And bear the scorn that’s in her e’e? 
For it’s jet, jet black, and it’s like a hawk, 
And it winna let a body be!”— 


Robert Chambers hints, or asserts (we forget which), that Burns has been guilty 


of doggerel ! 
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Success to Kenmure’s band, Willie ! 
Success to Kenmure’s band ; 

There’s no a heart that fears a Whig 
That rides by Kenmure’s hand, 


Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, 
Willie ! 
Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine ; 
There ne’er was a coward o’ Ken- 
mure’s blude, 
Nor yet 0’ Gordon’s line.” 


Is not that worthy to rank with— 


‘‘ The Gordons rade, the Gordons ran, 
And they were stark and steady, 

And aye the owreword o’ the thrang 

Was—Gordons, haud you ready” ? 


What, too, of the soldier’s song 
in “The Jolly Beggars,” of “ Ban- 
nocks o’ Bear-meal,” of “I hae a 
Wife o’ my ain”? Is there noth- 
ing of the spirit of battle in “The 
Five Carlins,” ending, as it does, 
with the great lines that are 
worthy to rank for ever as a per- 
sonification of Scotland’s pride !— 


‘¢ Then slow raise Marjorie o’ the Lochs, 
And wrinkled was her broo ; 
Her ancient weed was russet gray, 
Her auld Scots bluid was true. 


‘ There’s some great folk set licht by 


me, 
I set as licht by thaim ; 

But I will send to Lon’on town, 
Wha I lo’e best at hame.’ ” 


Apart from his lyrics, ease and 
power are the characteristics of 
Burns’s style. Its vigour and 
directness are the outcome of cor- 
responding qualities in his own 
mind. He is never borne down 
by his subject or his language: 
he seems to sway them from above. 
His faults, both of thought and 
style, are the faults of misdirec- 
ted strength, of violence, never of 
weakness. His prose letters may 
be as turgid as the critic cares to 
call them, though some of them, 
by the way, such as those addressed 
to Ellison Begbie, are admirably 
worded; but in his poetical 
epistles, where he is natural as 
well as strong, his style is mas- 


terly. His “Epistle to Willie 
Simpson ” affords the happiest ex- 
ample both of noble poetry and of 
humorous fooling with his subject, 
Was there ever better moralising 
or more sagacious “criticism of 
life” than in the “Epistle to a 
Young Friend”? Again, no poet 
is more picturesque in language, 
Like Browning, he can flash the 
very physical image of a thing on 
to your brain by the use of a 
single word. Every touch tells in 
lines like— 


** Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods thick’n- 
ing green.” 


The words ‘thick’ning green” 
give you exactly the dim, deli- 
cious greenness that comes down 
through the spring foliage on the 
banks of the Ayr. So in 


‘¢ Mark Scotland’s fond returning eye, 
It dwells upon Glencairn.” 


The maternal pride that ever comes 
back to dote upon its own was 
never shown better than by “ fond 
returning.” Repeatedly you get 
the whole picture in a single 
phrase, a single epithet. No poet 
is quicker to see the analogies that 
go to make metaphors ; and that, 
Aristotle says, is the root-quality 
of genius. What more descriptive 
than “spewing reek,” or than 


‘* Here, farmers gash, in ridin’ graith, 
Gaed hoddin by their cottars” ? 


The word “ hoddin” gives you, in 
a perfect physical image, the con- 
sequential horseback jog of a fat, 
well-to-do farmer. This quality of 
his style is but another expression 
of the same vehement, penetrating, 
forthright intuition that marks all 
his work—narrative, descriptive, 
and lyrical. It is the unequal 
genius, not the nobly equable, 
which blazes forth in the strenu- 
ous metaphor that stabs home to 
the mind and sticks there for 
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ever. Burns revels in the life 
around him, and gives it in graphic 
flashes of insight. He has not the 
calm patience of a man who broods 
over his thoughts; he sees and 
thinks by flashes of intuition. 
And when you say this, you ex- 
Jain at once his success in lyrical 
and descriptive poetry, and his fail- 
ure to obtain a “high nobility ” of 
thought and style; for that needs 
quiet reflection, and Burns is a 
man of passionate insight. 
Gilbert Burns tells us that his 
brother had a particular jealousy 
of “people who were richer than 
himself or of more consequence in 
life.” Personal passion—for people 
or against them—is always strong 
in Burns. His acquaintances are 
either “mean wretches,” “the 
sordid, worldly crew,” or ‘men 
of the sublimest and warmest 
emotions.” The combative spirit 
which this shows is characteristic 
of many Scotsmen and of much 
Scottish literature,—of Burns and 
the Balladists, of Sir Walter Scott, 
and of Carlyle. Scotland, indeed, 
is, and has been, the most indi- 
vidualistic of nations, every man 
being forced to fight for his own 
hand in the constant press forward 
of the people. For this individ- 
ualism various reasons might be 
adduced,— among them, no doubt, 
the long struggle for national in- 
dependence, the constant fight 
with an unfriendly climate and a 
barren soil, the grimly personal 
Calvinistic faith. However that 
may be, the poetry of Burns, at 
least, is never impersonal and dis- 
passionate, always the direct and 
fiery outcome of his life. But it is 
important to notice that what he 
gives us is never merely morbid 
egotisms from his own sensations. 
The width of his sympathy, his 
fresh unforced interest in every- 
thing around, saved him from that. 
His feeling is always keenly per- 
sonal, but it is never for himself 
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alone, as Byron’s was (and hence 
his range is far wider than 
Byron’s); it is always with some- 
thing—in fact, with everything 
that comes beneath his observa- 
tion, for beyond his own observa- 
tion he never goes. He feels with 
everything and everybody,—with 
the mouse, the Jolly Beggars, the 
natural pleasure of the farmer in 
his crops and his kindness to the 
old mare. Examples come readily 
to the mind to show how wide his 
feeling was in range, how deep it 
was in insight. Was there ever a 
picture of contented industry more 
happy and sympathetic than that 
of “ Bessie at her Spinning-wheel”’? 
—a picture of the blithe well-doing 
of Scotland no less adequate and 
intimate than “Marjorie o’ the 
Lochs” is of Scottish pride and 
noble self-sufficiency. And was 
the pathos of labour ever expressed 
with keener insight than in the 
simple refrain— 


*¢ Still shearin’ and clearin’ 
The tither stookit raw, 

Wi claivers and haivers 
Wearin’ the day awa.’ 


Only those who know the hairst- 
rig can remember how glad they 
have been of any “haivers” to 
make them forget the agony in 
the shoulders and the pain of the 
aching fingers, of any “ claivers” 
that would help to “ wear awa’” 
the long monotonous hours, on days 
when the sun was merciless, and 
“raw” was added to “raw” with 
a slowness and sureness that was 
maddening. 


*¢ Still shearin’ and clearin’ 

The tither stookit raw, 
Wi’ claivers and haivers 
Wearin’ the day awa.” 


When you croon the words over 
after many years, you feel once 
more in memory the relief that 
the gossip on the head-rig used to 
bring. Small wonder that on every 
hillside they are proud of the man 
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who has felt and expressed their 
every mood, their every experi- 
ence. So accurate and true, then, 
so subtle and tender, was the sym- 
pathy of Burns. Hence, if he is 
narrow in one sense, in another he 
is as wide as the lifehe knew. He 
is narrow because he knows things 
only as they appeal to himself ; he 
is wide because everything appeals 
to him. If the most personal of 
poets, he is also the least egotistic. 
It is his extraordinary range of 
sympathy—joined to his keenness 
of insight—that makes his work so 
rich and varied and full of life. 
His range is limited, because he 
knows only peasant Scotland ; 
but within that range he is illimi- 
table, because not a feature of it 
has escaped his observation. It is 
this sympathy, then, that keeps 
the personal element in his work 
so healthy, so free from morbidity, 
so free from affectation. His hypo- 
chondria never infects his general 
verse. An essay has been written 
to prove the “ meliorism” of Mat- 
thew Arnold: nobody will ever 
need to prove the “ meliorism ” of 
Burns. In the matter of sym- 
pathy, again, Burns is a strange 
contrast to Byron, who, just be- 
cause he had little or nothing of 
this generous feeling, has been 
called the man of greatest force, 
of greatest intensity, since Shake- 
speare. No claim like that is 
made here for Burns, but it might 
be indicated how it is that Byron 
seems the most potent force in our 
later English literature. He was 
in opposition, and, what is more, 
in opposition with nobody on his 
side. He thinks all the world 
against him. His combative 
power is thus intensified, focussed 
as it were; his passion is never 
spent in sympathy, never goes out 
to those who are his allies against 
the Philistine, for ally he has 
none—he regards himself as a be- 
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ing lonely and apart. Much of 
Byron’s apparent intensity is ow- 
ing to this thoroughly morbid 
attitude of antagonism. It ig 
true, indeed, that Burns, with his 
fiery practicality, was less often 
troubled by the so-called “ pro. 
blem of existence,” a keen sense 
of which is at the root of Byron’s 
misery ; and from this the noble 
lord derives a greatness of suffer- 
ing, a nobility perhaps, which is 
wanting to the peasant aristocrat, 
Thus it is that Byron appears 
the more potent force, though he 
has no more natural fire than 
Burns, and infinitely less variety, 

The personal feeling of Burns is 
shown very clearly in his attitude 
to Nature. He has an interest 
in natural beauty, as he has in 
all his surroundings, but he never 
dwells on it to the exclusion of 
other interests. In the begin- 
ning of “The Holy Fair” we 
have an admirable picture of early 
morning— 


‘Upon a simmer Sunday morn, 
When Nature’s face is fair, 
I walkéd forth to view the corn, 
An’ snuff the caller air. 
The risin’ sun owre Galston muirs, 
Wi’ glorious licht was glintin ; 
The hares were hirplin down the furrs, 
The lav’rocks they were chantin 
Fu’ sweet that day.” 


That is, surely, a most adequate 
description, as adequate as the 
external picture of nature can 
possibly be; but external it is, 
and utterly objective. In the 
next stanza he passes on to the 
personal and narrative interest 
of the poem. Even in his most 
imaginative mood, the human, the 
personal element is present to his 
mind, as in 


‘¢The wan moon is setting behind the 
white wave, 
And time is setting with me, oh !” 


Nature is not to Burns the shim- 
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mering garment which to some 
imaginations half hides, half re- 
veals the divine. He is too real 
and genuine and fiery, not dreamy 
enough, for that way of thinking. 
He knows nothing of ‘“‘the mys- 
' teries of landscape,” of ‘the 
thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears.” He rather paints nature 
as she is than suggests the feeling 
which nature gives us. His in- 
tense joy in the world, animate 
and inanimate, around him, kept 
him from yearning for “the light 
that never was on sea or land.” 
We should not expect the imagin- 
ative feeling of a Wordsworth, 
“breathless with adoration,” from 
an intensely vivid and direct poet 
like Burns. Fron: one point of view 
it is a defect, from another an 
excellence ; for here, as elsewhere, 
he makes up in reality for what 
he loses in idealism. 

The limitations of Burns have 
been suggested in speaking of his 
merits. He is too vividly and 


fierily poetical to be much of a 


philosopher. Neither by acquisi- 
tion nor by nature has he the in- 
tellectual equipment of the highest 
poets; he has neither the highest 
imagination nor the highest reflec- 
tion, He isa volcanic man. He 
has passionate outbursts, splendid 
energy, moments of intense poetic 
feeling; but he is an observer 
rather than athinker. He had no 
underlying, informing plan for his 
life or his literature; repeatedly, 
often bitterly, he complains of his 
aimless existence: he has “nae 
thocht, nae view, nae scheme 0’ 
leevin’” ; he belongs, he says, to 
the “ram-stam squad.” The rest- 
less want of aim in Burns is, like 
his riotous wit, a direct outcome 
of his hypochondria : his constitu- 
tional melancholy, he said, made 
him fly solitude; and the man who 
cannot quietly make a companion 
of his own thought may have a 
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keen—nay, a fierce—enjoyment of 
company and social life, but is not 
likely to be marked by calm and 
equable reflection. So, too, with 
his rollicking humour ; the wit of 
the hypochondriac is too often the 
letting-off of fireworks to relieve 
his own darkness: as Johnson said, 
when questioned about the apparent 
anomaly in his own case, “ Alas! 
it is all outside; I may be crack- 
ing my joke, and cursing the sun.” 
But whatever be the cause, whether 
it was due to hypochondria or no, 
we find everywhere in Burns a 
restlessness, a want of continuity. 
He never flows on with ‘‘ pomp of 
genius unwithstood”; his strength 
is the strength of rapid and re- 
peated blows. Even his longest 
efforts, like ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,” are 
flung out with fiery impetuosity. 
He has matter enough, plenty of 
humour and of satire, vivid obser- 
vation, sagacious criticism of the 
life before him. But his criticism 
is always that of a man who sees 
suddenly rather than of a man who 
thinks carefully and long ; and that 
because he had a temperament es- 
sentially passionate and variable. 
Not that there is any weakness 
in his variableness: his manly 
strength never leaves him ; he can 
write an ode to ‘“‘ Mary in Heaven” 
one day, a bacchanalian ditty the 
next, and be the burly exciseman 
all the while. Indeed it is just 
because he had a nature at once 
so strong and so keenly susceptible 
of varying emotions that his poetry 
is so intense and so rich in diver- 
sity of feeling. Here, again, he 
had a quality born of his defect ; 
without his mobility he might 
have had one intense note, with 
it he had many. Burns, then, 
has written the most passionate 
lyrics in our language, and is one 
of our greatest descriptive and 
narrative poets—vivid, graphic, 
and direct. But his work ap- 
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pears broken-backed: he has no 
continuity, no calm luminous re- 
flection. His lack of thought- 
ful steadiness is seen in his love 
affairs. Goethe, who had as many 
Dulcineas as ever Burns had, 
escaped the flabby emotionalism 
to which this is apt to lead, by 
his contemplation of life and art. 
Burns’s sphere was too narrow 
to admit of such an application. 
Even if he had possessed the tem- 
perament, he had neither learning 
enough, nor life around him rich 
enough in intellectual interest, to 
admit of such a discipline. In 
short, it is this want of continuity 
that is the key to what Burns did 
not do, as his intensity and direct- 
ness is the key to what he did. 
But it is absurd to say that he 
failed because (to use the cant 
phrase) he did not “ grapple with 
his doubts.” Burns’s misery, when 
he is miserable, is that of a fiery 
and sensitive nature coming into 
painful contact with this world, 
rather than of a spiritual nature 
speculating on the world to come. 
He had little of “the yearning 
that cannot be altered,” and no 
“hunger for eternity”; he cared 
nothing for the infinitudes, and 
seldom gave a thought to teleology. 
On the contrary, it was the close- 
ness of his grasp on actual life, 
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the relations of things as they are, 
that gave him his marvellous force 
and power. 


Note.—It is to be hoped that 
the recent editors of Burns have 
done something for the text of 
their author. In every edition we 
read— 


“Gude grant that thou may aye inherit 

Thy mither’s person, grace, an’ merit, 

And thy poor worthless daddy’s spirit, 
Without his failins ; 

Twill please me mair to hear an’ see’t 
Than stockit mailins,” 


Obviously, we should read, ‘’T will 
please me mair to see an’ hear it,” 
thus restoring both the rhythm 
and the rhyme. Burns, as is well 
known, was often guilty of verbal 
errors in writing down his own 
work, and evidently he has been 
so in this case. So in 


*¢ Was na Robin bauld, 
Tho’ I was a cottar, 
Played me sic a trick 
And me the eller’s dochter ?” 


“‘T” in the second line should be 
‘the,” in order to make sense: it 
is printed thus in the old rhyme 
which Burns has here adapted. 
The “bauldness” of Robin con- 
sisted in the fact that, though only 
a cottar, he was “setting his bon- 
net” at the daughter of an elder. 





























AN EXCURSION 


To state that the usual delays 
occurred in making a start is 
unnecessary. Those who know 
Morocco only from report are 
probably aware that everything 
is “to-morrow,” and that as often 
as not *“‘to-morrow ” extends itself 
over an unlimited period of time. 
So none of our party of three 
Englishmen, much less the natives 
who were to accompany us on our 
short expedition, evinced the least 
surprise when “to-morrow” ex- 
tended itself over a couple of days. 
Rather, our surprise was that the 
written permission and firman of 
the Moorish Sultan ever came 
at all. 

We had wearied of Moorish 
dinner- parties, of hot rides in 
uniform, and all the paraphernalia 
attending a special mission of a 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Moorish Court. Even the delight- 
ful orange-garden, with its trees 
full of bloom and fruit, had begun 
to pall upon us, and the three of 
us who could find leisure to quit 
Marakesh, as the southern capital 
of the empire of Morocco is called, 
made up our minds for a jaunt to 
the cool snow-peaks that showed 
up clearly enough through the heat 
haze of the plain. But at length 
the necessary letter arrived from 
the Sultan, addressed to the Kaid 
Sid Madani el Glawi, to visit whose 
castle and territory we had, through 
her Majesty’s Minister, entreated 
permission. The Kaid of Glawa, 
as he is usually called, holds juris- 
diction over a large portion of the 
Atlas Mountains to the east and 
south-east of Marakesh, and it was 
in this direction that we had de- 
cided to go. Our reasons were 
several ; we had only a short time 
at our disposal, and rather than 
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IN THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS. 


try any previously untrodden route 
and fail, we determined if possible 
to travel over the pass which the 
late Joseph Thomson had crossed, 
and which I myself, in going to 
and returning from Tafilet, had 
been over twice. With the letter 
a verbal message arrived stating 
that the colonel of a regiment and 
a considerable bodyguard would be 
told off to accompany us. Of all 
the incapable and retrograde crea- 
tures in the world commend me to 
the colonel of a Moorish regiment : 
for pure incompetency to do any- 
thing in the plains, much less cross 
the Atlas Mountains, he is sur- 
passed by none, save the mounted 
men he holds under his command, 
and in this bodyguard we saw our 
only obstacle and likelihood of 
failure; so we did the best thing 
under the circumstances and forgot 
all about them. 

The Kaid of Glawa being at 
this time in Marakesh, under- 
going the yearly—often monthly 
—process of being squeezed by 
his superiors, I delivered the letter 
in person, asked for a couple of 
guides to go with us, and a letter 
to the acting governor, and settled 
the whole business in ten minutes, 
One curious but common example 
of things Moorish, however, was 
brought to my notice—this, that 
the guides could not travel over 
the first portion of the road with 
us, which led through the tribe- 
lands of Misfiwa, on account of 
the ever-existing warfare between 
the natives of the two tribes in 
question; so I was obliged to 
name a meeting-place where we 
could pick them up on our second 
day’s march —on the borders, in 
fact, of their own frontier. Other- 
wise their lives, even in the com- 
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pany of Europeans travelling with 
the credentials we had, would have 
been in great danger. 

So one Friday morning in April 
of this year we sent our caravan 
out by one gate of the city, while 
we with a couple of mounted 
soldiers left by another,—a ma- 
neeuvre decided upon in order to 
avoid calling attention to the fact 
that by a slip of memory we had 
forgotten our bodyguard. The 
two mounted soldiers we took 
with us were carefully chosen 
from the Minister’s permanent 
bodyguard,—two harmless docile 
creatures who we knew would 
obey us, and who hadn’t the spirit 
to object to any rash proceeding 
on our part, had we desired to 
carry out such. Ten mules with 
three servants and four mulemen 
completed our caravan, while two 
mounted tent-pitchers crawled 
along on what might once have 
been horses. 

Of the first day’s march little 
need be said. The plain on which 
Marakesh lies extends as far as 
the foothills of the Atlas, and over 
this level ground our march lay. 
There is little worthy of notice on 
the plain itself, though before one 
rises the majestic range, peak above 
peak, until the summits of glisten- 
ing snow stand out in clear outline 
against the blue sky, or are hidden 
in fleecy white clouds. Looking 
back toward the city, one’s eye is 
caught by the stately minaret of 
the Kutubia mosque, the sister 
tower to the Ghiralda at Seville. 
It was still early when our first 
camping-ground was reached at 
Iminzat, where the Wad Misfiwa 
emerges from the foothills to flow 
into the plain; and here, on the 
east bank, in the shade of a luxuri- 
ant grove of olive-trees, we had 
the satisfaction of seeing our tents 
pitched and our horses and mules 
turned loose to graze. We were 


not the sole occupants of this 
charming grove, for the newly 
appointed governor of the tribe 
was paying a circular visit to his 
subjects, and collecting from them 
taxes and anything else he could 
lay his hands upon. No doubt 
the worthy official had paid a 
heavy price for his post, and was 
occupied in recouping his disburse- 
ments. Toward ourselves, how- 
ever, his hospitality was extreme, 
and he littered our camp with 
presents of live provisions, candles, 
tea and sugar for ourselves and 
our men. 

The following day we experi- 
enced a common occurrence in 
Morocco, the fact that our care- 
fully chosen guide didn’t know 
the way! In this case, after hay- 
ing led us many miles astray, the 
individual in question confessed 
that he was a stranger in the land, 
and had never been there before. 
Several hours were lost in wander- 
ing vainly about undulating hill 
country, and it was with no little 
pleasure that eventually we dis- 
covered a native of the soil, who 
escorted us as far as the spot 
where the Kaid of Glawa’s guides 
were to meet us; and there, sure 
enough, they were, perched on the 
summit of one of the red earth 
conical hills of which the valley 
of the Ghadat boasts so many. 
We had up to this point been 
travelling nearly south-east; but 
from here our road lay almost 
due south, up the stream of the 
Ghadat. It was not only our 
route that varied at this point, 
for the scenery took a decided 
change for the better, and in 
place of the corn-fields we had 
been passing through we entered 
a wild romantic valley. From 
the boulder-strewn river-bed the 
mountains rise precipitously on 
either hand, for the most part 
thickly overgrown with a jungle 
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of pines, cedars, evergreen oaks, 
lentiscus, and palmeto, to mention 
only a few of the trees and shrubs 
—none of which escape the rapa- 
cious hands of the charcoal-burner 
and woodcutter, to reach any great 
size. But in a country as denuded 
of forest as is Morocco, the scene 
was a refreshing as well as a 
most charming one. Above these 
wooded mountains appeared the 
crags and peaks of the higher alti- 
tudes, many deep insnow. Fording 
the Wad Ghadat near the ruins of 
a bridge, we ascended by an ex- 
ecrable path the steep slope on 
the east side, along which the 
track led at varying heights above 
the river-bed. Riding was at 
almost all places out of the ques- 
tion, so boulder-strewn and so 
steep the way; so giving our 
horses to our men to lead, we 
pushed along on foot, our caravan 
animals staggering behind us. To 
increase our discomfort, rain fell 
heavily, and the soil turned to 
sticky clay, into which one sank 
ankle-deep between the stones and 
boulders of the path. But in 
spite of these inconveniences and 
the cold, one could not fail to 
admire the scenery by which we 
were surrounded. Heavy banks 
of dark clouds hid the summits 
of the mountains above us, but 
below in deep shadow lay the 
gorge with its noisy turgid stream, 
growing every moment more and 
more swollen, rushing along over 
its stony bed. Here its white 
course opened out to the hill 
slopes, and here again it was hid 
to sight by steep precipices of 
rock, 

All hopes of reaching Zarkten, 
our intended halting - place, by 
nightfall, were dashed to the 
ground, and shortly before sunset 
we called a halt at the Berber 
village of Ait Ghrobellu, a col- 
lection of flat-roofed mud houses 
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clinging to the steep mountain-side, 
and boasting not even enough 
level ground for the pitching of 
our tents. But the good willing 
inhabitants soon found quarters 
for us, our men and our animals ; 
and while we took up our resi- 
dence in an upper room over a 
rough half-excavated stable, our 
men found quarters in a house near 
by. The roof of our chamber leaked, 
it is true, but on the whole it was 
warm and dry, and certainly wel- 
come enough, 

It was here that we heard the 
first and only note of discontent 
from our men, who, tired, hungry, 
cold, and wet, didn’t see the fun of 
an expedition of this sort. The 
well-fed well- clothed plainsmen 
were horribly dissatisfied with the 
Atlas, and talking in superlatives, 
as the Arabs are so fond of doing, 
implored to be allowed to die 
there rather than be frozen to 
death in the snows higher up. 
This prayer having been treated 
with the laughter it deserved, they 
soon recovered their spirits, and 
the sound of merriment and tea- 
drinking bespoke a change of 
opinion. 

We were delayed till noon the 
following day by the continual 
downpour, but at that hour the 
sky cleared, and in bright sunlight 
we set out for Zarkten. A crowd 
of village youths accompanied us, 
on the pretence of helping our 
animals over the ford we would 
have to cross, but really, as they 
confessed to me en route, to see 
us make fools of ourselves over 
their rock-strewn mountain-tracks. 
Their disappointment was very 
keen when they discovered that 
we Englishmen managed to skip 
about their rocks almost as nimbly 
as they did themselves; and they 
generously confessed it. We found 
the river at Zarkten flooded, but 
managed with some risk to push 
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our animals over, lightened as they 
were by the absence of almost our 
entire camp equipment, for the 
tents, soaked by the rain of the 
previous day, had become too 
weighty for transport. Nor was 
there any further necessity for 
them, for from here there were 
houses in which shelter could be 
found for the night. Although we 
had succeeded in crossing the main 
ford, we found it impossible to 
proceed to the fortified castle of the 
Sheikh of Zarkten, where we had 
hoped and intended to stay the 
night, for between us and it flowed 
a deep narrow stream, flooded with 
the storm of the previous night. 
The Sheikh’s son had, however, 
been warned of our approach, and 
beckoning us not to attempt the 
ford, told us that we should find 
quarters in the village half a mile 
or so farther on, where he would 
join us. So we pushed on between 
the wooded hills that surround this 
charming spot, to emerge upon a 
level piece of ground on which the 
main portion of the village stands, 
small flat-roofed houses built of 
tabia, the native concrete. Here 
a clean upper room was soon pre- 
pared for us, while accommodation 
was found for our men and beasts. 

The valley at Zarkten is alto- 
gether as charming a spot as could 
be desired. It is here that the 
pines and cedars reach their great- 
est size, though that is not much 
to boast of, for few escape the 
woodcutter, who naturally selects 
the largest. How finely they 
would grow were they untouched 
can be judged from the few speci- 
mens which stand near a local 
saint’s tomb on the conical hill 
above the Sheikh’s house, which 
being holy soil has preserved them 
from the axe. Along the river’s 
edge are narrow terraced fields, 
dotted with olive and walnut trees, 
from which the steep slopes of the 


mountains, with their thick cover. 
ing of jungle, rise to a great alti. 
tude. Here and there through an 
opening views of the higher peaks 
can be obtained, glistening in their 
caps of snow. It was not long 
before the Sheikh’s son was with 
us, wishing us welcome and bring. 
ing provisions for the night. As 
fine a specimen of Berber as one 
could wish to see is this youth, 
with all the manner of a man able 
to give commands and see that 
he is obeyed, and the walk of a 
leopard. To merely sit and watch 
the quick turn of his head and the 
flash of his eye, to hear his dis- 
tinct orders, short and to the 
point, was sufficient to recognise 
the spirit he possessed. Although 
as yet no hair is visible on his face, 
he has earned a reputation for 
prowess in their mountain war- 
fare, which a single look at his 
movement and a single word from 
his lips are sufficient to assure one 
is well deserved. In peace he is 
as charming as he is said to be 
valiant in warfare, quick and in- 
telligent, ready to listen and to 
talk—in fact, as handsome and 
charming a host as one could wish 
to see anywhere. He spent the 
evening with us in conversation 
and drinking tea, and we shared 
together the excellent supper that 
was brought us from his house. 
A rough trunk of a tree stretched 
across the river some little way 
higher up formed the sole means 
of communication between his 
strange fortress home and _ the 
main part of the village. 

The Sheikh’s house cannot be 
passed over without some mention, 
for although the style of archi- 
tecture in which it is built is com- 
mon enough on the southern side 
of the Atlas, it is extremely rare 
on the northern slopes. The main 
portion of the building, which is 
constructed entirely of tabia, is a 
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high square fortress, with tapering 
towers at each corner reaching a 
greater elevation than the prin- 
cipal part. The colour of the 
whole is deep yellow, but the 
summits of the four towers are 
whitewashed. Surrounding this 
building is a thick wall, serving 
for rooms and stables, which open 
on to the courtyard within. One 
gate alone gives entrance and exit 
to the castle. Although utterly 
incapable of withstanding artillery, 
the place is sufficiently strong to 
resist all attacks of the poorly 
armed natives ; and only last year, 
during a local rebellion, it was 
invested for seven days by a horde 
of the Misfiwa tribe, who even- 
tually retired on the eighth night, 
finding all their attempts at taking 
it frustrated by the pluck and skil- 
ful shooting of the little band of 
defenders. With its background 


of fir-clad hills and high moun- 
tains, and its foreground of river 
and olive-trees, the spot is one of 


the most picturesque it has been 
my lot to see in my various travels 
in the Atlas Mountains. 

On leaving Zarkten the road 
ascends abruptly until, two hours 
on, one finds oneself at an altitude 
of some 6000 feet above the sea- 
level, gazing far down into the 
valley beneath, while opposite and 
above one, some ten miles distant, 
rises the sublime peak of Jibel 
Tidili. For a while the road con- 
tinues at about this level, only 
descending once to any extent, 
when the upper reaches of the 
Wad Ghadat, called here the Wad 
Tetsula, are crossed at ‘“Sdk el 
Gurgur” (“Walnut-market”), a 
picturesque Berber village with a 
few narrow-terraced fields and 
some fine specimens of the trees 
from which the place takes its 
name. Charming as the spot 
looked in this spring weather, one 
could not help realising the sorry 
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plight of its inhabitants in winter, 
when all the few cattle they pos- 
sess, as well as mankind, have to 
seek the shelter of their poorly 
built hovels for protection from 
the intense cold and deep snow. 
Often for three months of the year 
their few cows and oxen never 
leave their stables, being fed upon 
the scanty supply of hay the barren 
surroundings yield in spring and 
early summer. Yet the people 
seem healthy enough, though liv- 
ing in extreme poverty, and a finer 
set of men than the mountaineers 
could not be imagined. Sparely 
built, with the pleasant open 
features and light complexion of 
the Berber race, they move with 
the agility of the muflon, with 
which they share these barren 
heights. A friendly salaama 
greets one as one passes along the 
road, together with a nod and 
smile, such as an Arab seldom 
bestows upon the “infidel.” 
Considerable surprise was evinc- 
ed everywhere at our appearance, 
for the Europeans who have pene- 
trated thus far into the Atlas can 
be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and the natives themselves 
seldom go to Marakesh, the nearest 
spot where Christians are to be 
seen, Even greater was the look 
of pleasant astonishment that shone 
in the face of the wild caravan- 
men of the southern side of the 
Atlas, on their way to the city 
with caravan mules loaded with 
dates from Tafilet and the oases of 
the Wad Draa. But with them, 
too, it was almost always a nod 
and a smile and a word of welcome, 
many even bursting into Bon jour, 
the only European expression that 
has crept into Southern Morocco, 
no doubt from the fact that many 
of the youths of the oases go for 
the harvest season into Algeria. 
From S6k el Gurgur one com- 
mences again to ascend, and in 
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pouring rain we reached the foot 
of the last climb of the pass, Then 
700 feet of toiling up through 
deep snow, freshly fallen, and in 
dense cloud, until at last the sum- 
mit was reached, and a rift in the 
clouds to the south gave us a peep 
of our destination—the Teluet 
plain and valley—lying 2000 feet 
below us, dotted with patches of 
green barley and fortified stone 
villages. We hurried down the 
steep decline until the snow was 
left behind and we emerged into 
the sunlit level. An hour of stony 
track, now over barren soil, now 
between fields green with young 
crops, and now again past stone 
villages full of children and dogs, 
and the great turrets and towers 
of the strangest building in Mo- 
rocco appeared, and the castle of the 
Kaid of Glawa lay before us. The 
governorship of this distant portion 
of Morocco has been in the hands 
of the present family for several 
generations. It is, no doubt, the 
largest of all the many divisions of 
Morocco, but the warlike nature 
of the tribes inhabiting it, and 
the physical aspect of the country, 
render it a particularly difficult 
and dangerous one to rule, and the 
present governor, Sid Madani, him- 
self informed the writer that he 
had never known a month during 
the ten years he has been governor 
that there has not been war within 
the boundaries of his jurisdiction. 
What with tribes refusing to be 
governed and to pay taxes on the 
one hand, and a Government that 
is perpetually extorting money 
from him on the other, his position 
is no enviable one, nor can the in- 
hospitable and barren region in 
which he lives afford him much 
comfort, for he is snowed up for 
the greater part of the winter. 
One enters the castle enclosure 
—for a double circle of high tabia 
walls, defended by towers, sur- 


rounds it—by a rather dilapi- 
dated gateway, to find oneself in 
a large open square. A second 
gateway in turn gives entrance to 
a second enclosure, surrounded by 
buildings, for the most part rough 
stables and rooms for the accom- 
modation of servants, and tribes- 
men visiting their governor. Above 
the whole frown the two centre 
structures, blocks of well-built 
masonry much resembling in form 
the old feudal castles of Europe, 
These are composed entirely of 
stone, and flanked by towers of 
considerably higher elevation than 
the main portion of the building. 
The walls are fretted with loop- 
holes, and windows are to be seen 
only in the upper storeys. Every 
precaution against attack has been 
taken, even to overhanging para- 
pets, from trap-doors in the floors 
of which missiles can be hurled on 
the heads of the assailants. The 
summit of the whole being castel- 
lated, gives a most romantic finish 
to an imposing and strange castle. 
The great scale and size on which 
everything is carried out must be 
seen to be realised. One’s thoughts 
on entering turn naturally upon 
dungeons and robber chiefs, and 
there flit across one’s memory 
many a half-forgotten fairy tale 
of giants’ and ogres’ castles. 
Even more wild than the castle 
itself are the bands of men to be 
seen about its precincts, for, travel 
all the world over, it would be 
difficult to meet a race of finer 
and more warlike appearance than 
the Berbers of the higher Atlas. 
Their costume too, of soft woollen 
haik, so like the Roman toga in 
style and the manner of wearing, 
covered with the black cloak or 
khenif, peculiar to those regions, 
adds not a little to the general 
effect. These kheni/s are manu- 
factured in the district, from the 
wool of black sheep, though as a 
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rule a dye is employed as well in 
obtaining the dark hue. They are 
water and cold proof, and when 
the betasselled hood is pulled over 
the head no better protection for 
day or night could be found. As 
a rule the Berbers of the Atlas 
leave their heads bare, or twist a 
fine skein of coloured silk once or 
twice round the shaven crown, 
dark purple being apparently the 
favourite hue, True, a small white 
linen turban is found now and 
again, but usually only in the case 
of such of the people as have 
visited the towns, or hold in- 
fluential positions in their tribe. 
Sandals take the place of the 
yellow shoes so general all over 
Morocco, and I noticed that even 
the Kaid’s family discarded their 
slippers for the sandal when they 
accompanied us upon our walks. 
A flat sole of leather, held in place 
by two soft strings passed between 
the toes and over the ankle re- 


spectively, suffices, and a much 
greater speed and surety of foot- 
hold can be obtained than with 
the loose flapping slipper of the 
country. 

Our advent at the “Kasbah” 
was the occasion of a great deal of 


surprise. Probably half at least 
of the large crowd of Berbers col- 
lected there had never before seen a 
European, yet their manner and be- 
haviour throughout were dignified 
and polite. Still it was easy to 
see how general the desire became 
to obtain a glimpse at the new 
arrivals, News had been sent on 
by the Kaid himself from Mara- 
kesh that we intended visiting his 
domain, but no preparations had 
been made for us, as it seemed 
most improbable to the people in 
charge that we should attempt the 
pass after the recent heavy fall 
of snow and the drenching rain 
of the last few. days. That we 
had done so in spite of meteorolog- 
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ical difficulties greatly impressed 
the natives, whose opinion of us 
was thereby much raised, for an 
idea seems to be general in these 
parts that Europeans are unable 
to withstand the hardships and 
exertion of mountain life. It was 
not long, however, before prepara- 
tions were in full swing. Black 
slaves, male and female, could be 
seen hurrying to and fro, carrying 
carpets and dishes of food, and 
after a quarter of an hour’s wait 
in the inner gateway we were led 
to the apartments which were to 
be at our disposal during our stay. 

If the rest of the imposing build- 
ing breathed warfare in its every 
corner, our abode spoke of peace ; 
for passing in through three sep- 
arate heavy gateways, we found 
ourselves in one of those small 
walled gardens which are the de- 
light of Moor and Berber alike. 
True, the flowers and shrubs were 
but little to boast of, for the in- 
tense cold of winter allows of but 
little flourishing there; yet the 
place was by no means to be de- 
spised, and what nature had refused 
to do in beautifying, the hand of 
man had accomplished. Raised 
paths bisected the garden in each 
direction, a fountain bubbling clear 
water into a tank at the spot where 
we met. At either end of the 
garden were two large rooms, or 
summer-houses, while smaller ex- 
amples of the same style of archi- 
tecture lined the walls on either 
side. Arcades supported on horse- 
shoe arches gave entrance to these 
larger apartments, one of which had 
been specially carpeted and pre- 
pared for our reception. This room 
was some 50 feet in length by 15 
wide. The walls, which were of 
plain cream stucco, boasted little 
decoration beyond a few recesses ; 
but the ceiling above was as fine 
a modern specimen of Moorish 
decoration as could be seen. In 
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the centre an oblong dome, boast- 
ing all the intricacies of the 
favourite geometric designs richly 
coloured in yellows, gold, reds, 
blues, and greens, rose to an alti- 
tude of some 25 feet. For the rest 
the ceiling consisted of highly 
decorated beams intersected by 
gorgeously painted panels, the 
whole springing from a painted 
frieze bearing inscriptions in 
Arabic, the upper portion of which 
was in wood, the lower in delicate 
stucco-work. Round the doorway 
the same beautiful work in plaster 
was continued, while the lintels 
were inlaid in mosaic of tiles. For 
furniture there were carpets, while 
a long row of clean mattresses 
formed a divan along the walls. 
Here half an hour later, having 
washed and changed, a repast of 
many cooked dishes was brought 
us, followed by all the parapher- 
nalia for the drinking of green tea ; 
and with the tray and its many 
appliances arrived the brothers of 
our absent host, to whose care and 
good-fellowship we owe the great 
pleasure of our stay at Glawa. 
The present Kaid, who is the 
eldest of a large family of brothers, 
succeeded his father on the death 
of the latter. At this time he 
was only a youth, and to-day still 
looks remarkably young to hold so 
important a position as governor 
of the largest and most turbulent 
district in Morocco. His brothers, 
of whom I know personally four, 
are the sons of various mothers, 
and while one or two show the 
light colour of pure Berber extrac- 
tion, others are evidently the 
children of slave- women. Only 
one of them, I believe, can lay 
claim to being the actual brother 
of the Kaid, and he is much darker 
in hue than the governor himself. 
But whatever their extraction on 
the mother’s side may be, they have 
fully inherited the Berber char- 


acteristics of good manners, no 
shyness, and skill in athletics and 
warfare. It was upon this last 
subject, the all-engrossing one in 
the Atlas, that our conversation 
naturally fell; and from the young 
Berber chieftains a considerable 
amount of information was gained 
as to the manner in which war is 
conducted in these regions. A 
few general statements must be 
made in order to render clear the 
manceuvring of their guerilla 
warfare. Firstly, all the villages 
of these districts, known as ksor 
(castle), are fortified, every village, 
as a rule, consisting of a collec- 
tion of castles, each defended by 
high loop-holed towers; secondly, 
every man and boy owns a gun, 
and, in a country where it is 
veritably a life for a life, is a ready 
shot, while their upbringing is 
one of fearless courage. <A certain 
tribe or portion of a tribe in the 
jurisdiction of the Kaid of Glawa 
revolts—an event of very common 
occurrence. After messengers 
have been sent to demand its 
surrender, and have returned the 
richer for a bullet or two as often 
as not, the Kaid collects his own 
retainers, as many as can be spared 
from his castle garrison, and to- 
gether with a number of the local 
tribespeople, who are kept faithful 
by light taxation and often-recur- 
ring opportunities for loot, he sets 
out for the scene of action, not 
seldom leading the force himself. 
With very few exceptions these 
rough troops are all on foot, but 
long and quick marches are accom- 
plished by men who since their 
birth have been accustomed to 
mountain work. The revolution- 
ary tribe is reached, and a ksar 
marked out for attack. 

The material of which these for- 
tified villages are composed is eas- 
ily disintegrated by the action of 
water, so that where possible some 
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stream or irrigation canal is turned 
on, and the walls destroyed. But, 
as a rule, the situation does not 
allow of this practice, and in these 
cases a siege is commenced, unless 
the number of the garrison within 
renders a sudden attack with scal- 
ing-ladders possible. In this case 
it is a rush to lead the way up the 
ladders, for the loot belongs to 
him who first lays his hand upon 
it, As often as not, especially in 
important cases, the Kaid himself 
sets the example, one that is sel- 
dom followed by the greedy and 
well-fed governors of the other dis- 
tricts of Morocco. Nor is it the 
small loot to be found within that 
tempts the governor, for of that 
he has no need; on the contrary, 
it seems to be his inherent love of 
warfare and enjoyment of adven- 
ture. Once the ksar is entered 


the slaughter commences, and all 
men and boys are immediately put 
to death—a barbaric practice, but 
a necessary one in a country where 


a life is worth a life. One man 
spared might eventually mean the 
death of many of their own rela- 
tions, for he would never rest until 
he had wreaked his vengeance upon 
one or more of his enemies. The 
women and young children are 
allowed to go free, except that 
now and again a young girl is 
taken as booty ; but in this case 
so strict are the unwritten laws of 
honour amongst the Berbers that 
her captor must marry her, and 
any children she may bear him 
have equal rights with those of his 
other wife or wives. The Jewesses 
captured in this manner are un- 
touched, and are returned to their 
fellow-religionists for a ransom, as 
is the case also of the Jews. This 
ransom seems always to be forth- 
coming, as no Jewish community 
will allow its co-religionists to be 
in captivity in Moslem hands. 
There are large villages of these 
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mountain Jews, a warlike people 
themselves, and often known to 
aid in the defence of the village 
of their Berber friends, sometimes 
themselves firing upon the attack- 
ing force, but more often engaged 
in loading the guns. Such briefly 
is the manner of warfare in the 
ksar of the Atlas. In the open 
ground other tactics are practised, 
which were illustrated for us by 
the Kaid’s brother and their 
retinue. Great skill was shown 
in the manner in which they run 
from stone to stone for cover to 
fire from, or, when pursued, throw 
themselves full length upon the 
ground and aim. In the case of 
warfare in the open the black 
cloaks (khenif) are abandoned, and 
a material matching very nearly 
the colour of the soil worn in its 
place. One particular woollen 
stuff of fine grey-white and black 
stripes is said to almost render in- 
visible the wearer on moonlight 
nights, and such is in reality the 
case. 

As can only be expected in a 
district where fighting is the order 
of the day, scarcely a man reaches 
middle-age without half-a-dozen 
bullet wounds in his body ; and as 
a specimen, one of the guides who 
had been sent with us by the Kaid 
from Marakesh was possessed of 
no less than five severe scars—the 
latest inflicted of which had ren- 
dered him no longer the fleetest 
man on foot in the district, a 
position he was universally ac- 
knowledged to have held thereto- 
fore. 

The first day after our arrival, 
escorted by one of the Kaid’s 
brothers, we visited the large 
weekly market held a mile or so 
away from the castle in the Teluet 
valley. There was nothing of very 
great interest to see, for the dis- 
trict is a poor one, and boasts no 
manufacture of carpets or decora- 
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tive work of any sort; but the 
mass of fierce-looking people, who 
eagerly crowded round us in their 
excitement to see Europeans, amply 
repaid us for the absence of any 
curiosities to purchase. A wild 
horde they were indeed, but good- 
natured to a degree, and in spite 
of the repeated efforts of the 
Kaid’s retainers to urge them to 
attend to their business and leave 
us breathing-room, they were not 
to be deterred from the unex- 
pected excitement of gazing upon 
the “infidels.” Amusing, cheery 
fellows one and all, asking a thou- 
sand questions about our saddles, 
our clothes, and ourselves, but 
never a word of impertinence or 
abuse. So great a curiosity were 
we considered, and so entirely was 
business neglected, that we heard 
in the evening that after we had 
left the market the place quickly 
emptied, and the local merchants 
had returned with all their goods 
unsold. After such an uncommon 
sight — unique, I believe —as a 
Christian at the Teluet Sék, it 
was found impossible to return 
to prosaic bargaining over grain 
and wool and dates, and so all the 
world dispersed to narrate in their 
various homes the phenomena which 
they had seen. 

On the second day of our stay 
at Glawa we were taken for a long 
walk by the Kaid’s brothers, three 
of whom, with a large retinue, 
accompanied us. Our objective 
was the cave spoken of and visited 
by the late Joseph Thomson, who 
reached the Kaid of Glawa’s 
residence during his series of ex- 
plorations in the Atlas Mountains 
in 1891. With the exception of 
two missionaries from Marakesh, 
the occasion of our visit was the 
first time since then that Euro- 
peans had visited this distant spot. 
In fact, as far as is known, only 
five Englishmen had ever been 
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here before, one of them myself, 
Our walk was varied now and 
again by the setting up of a target 
to fire at, by various athletic per- 
formances, and by the Kaid’s 
brothers dancing the native war- 
dance in front of us as we pro- 
ceeded. This performance consists 
in the divesting of all superfluous 
clothing, the waving about of a 
gun, and the pacing of circles by 
the dancers, who kept well ahead 
as we proceeded. Music enters 
largely into the performance, the 
dancers singing the solos and the 
chorus being chanted by the 
remainder. Though possessing no 
particular charm, the dance was 
all-sufficient to show off to its full 
advantage the lithe movements 
of the young mountaineers, A 
scramble up a steep incline brought 
us at last to the entrance of the 
cave, which is cut in the face of 
the rock at some height above the 
now dry course of a mountain 
torrent. There is little to be seen 
within. The small hole used asa 
door gives entrance to a chamber, 
from one end of which a passage 
runs for 20 yards or so into the 
heart of the mountain. Leading 
off this passage are rooms, to which 
doors have lately been affixed, for 
the place is in use to-day asa grain- 
store, and a very secure one too 
in troublous times. 

I cannot pass over without noting 
the hospitality of our hosts, which 
showed itself particularly in the 
manner in which they fed us. 
From early morning until late at 
night successions of heavy meals 
followed one another with sur- 
prising regularity. So many they 
were that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish breakfasts from luncheons 
and luncheons from dinners. When 
I mention that the least of these 
meals consisted of perhaps seven 
or eight large earthenware dishes 
of food, some idea of the stupendous 
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amount put at our disposal can be 
imagined. The least heavy of the 
dishes would contain perhaps half- 
a-dozen fowls cooked with olives 
and eggs, or roasted with lemon 
peel. Very excellent the cooking 
was too, for the Moorish chefs are 
by no means to be despised. The 
gaps between these many meals 
were filled in with libations of 
green tea and mint, the favourite 
beverage of the rich and poor alike 
in Morocco. 

But the time at our disposal 
was drawing to a close, and our 
presences were required at Mara- 
kesh to take our share of the 
farewell banquets to be given to 
her Majesty’s Minister before leav- 
ing the capital. So one morning 


we bade adieu to our kindest of 
hosts, not without many regrets, 
and set out on our homeward 
journey. 
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There is but little to tell of our 
return to Marakesh. We followed 
the same route through Zarkten 
to the ruined bridge where we 
had met the Kaid of Glawa’s 
men, and thence continued by the 
Ghadat valley to Sidi Rehal, the 
little capital of the tribe of Zem- 
ran, situated on the plain at the 
very foothills of the Atlas. No 
adventures befell us on the road, 
and we had the advantage too 
of experiencing glorious weather, 
without a cloud to hide the great 
snow - peaks that we were now 
leaving behind us. From Sidi 
Rehal a fast trot of five hours 
brought us to the gate of Mara- 
kesh, and a few hours later we 
had settled down to the routine of 
the life we had been leading pre- 
vious to our excursion to the 
Atlas Mountains. 

Watrter B. Harris. 
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A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A REVOLT OR A REVOLUTION ? 


Wuen Prince Otto Georg was 
aroused from sleep by a sudden in- 
cursion of armed men into his room, 
he sat up and blinked curiously at 
them as their leader turned on the 
electric light and came to his bed- 
side. 

“Tt is my duty to inform your 
Highness that you are my prisoner,” 
he said. 

“T do not think,” said the Prince, 
with extreme mildness, fumbling 
the while mechanically but unsuc- 
cessfully for his eyeglass, “that I 
have the pleasure of recognising 
your face, sir. When were you 
presented to me?” 

“My name is O’Malachy,” re- 
turned the intruder, “and I am in 


the service of King Peter II. of 


Thracia. It is unfortunate that 
your Highness’s visit to Bellaviste 
should have coincided with a slight 
readjustment of affairs here — the 
restoration of the rightful sovereign, 
and the destruction of the tyranny 
under which the country has groaned 
for so long.” 

*T assure you that I fully perceive 
my presence to be de trop under the 
circumstances,” said the Prince. 

“Pray do not imagine that your 
Highness will be put to any incon- 
venience. You are the guest of 
King Peter instead of the usurper, 
that is all. I regret that I am ob- 
liged, merely as a matter of form, to 
post a sentry in the corridor outside 
your door, by General Sertchaieff’s 
directions, with orders to fire if you 
attempt to leave your room.” 

“In that case, you may be sure 


I will not trouble the sentry,” said 
Prince Otto Georg, blandly. “ Be- 
fore I wish you good-night, Herr 
O’Malachy, perhaps you will kindly 
enlighten me on one point. What 
of King Carlino? Did I understand 
you to say that he had abdicated 
the throne?” 

‘* He has not yet done so, but he 
soon will,” returned Louis. “A 
pistol at the head, Highness, is oc- 
casionally a powerful persuasive.” 

* Thanks ; I will not detain you 
longer,” and the Prince waved his 
hand politely, and laid his head on 
the pillow again. ‘If I know any- 
thing of my young friend Carlino, 
he will choose the pistol,” he mused, 
as Louis and his men left the room, 
and the former locked the door on 
the outside. For a moment the 
prisoner lay listening, as the sentry 
began his measured tramp up and 
down the corridor, then he sat up 
suddenly. 

“Let me think,” he said to him- 
self. ‘There may yet be a chance 
of doing something. [or these 
plotters, there are two points of 
attack, Carlino and Drakovics. 
Both men must be in their hands 
to give them any hope of success. 
Now it is scarcely likely that their 
numbers are sufficient to allow them 
to seize both at once—that is, to 
obtain the mastery of the palace 
and town at one blow. Which will 
they attempt first? Drakovics is 
the more important—Carlino is a 
figurehead, comparatively speaking 
—but still, I think this is one of 
the cases in which the invincible 
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folly of mankind may safely be 
reckoned upon. The capture of 
Carlino would appear a greater suc- 
cess at first—and it would give 
them the command of the palace, 
which they could defend against 
the town, while the town could not 
hold out against a foe in possession 
of the palace. They have, then, 
concentrated their strength on the 
palace in order to seize the King, 
and while they are trying to induce 
him to abdicate, it may yet be pos- 
sible to warn Drakovies.” 

Prince Otto Georg was out of 
bed now, and dressing in the dark 
with the speed and silence of an 
old campaigner. Hurrying into his 
boots and a fur-lined coat, he went 
to the window, drew up the blind 
noiselessly, and looked out. 

“Snow!” he said. ‘So far, so 
good.” 

He returned and took one of the 
sheets from the bed, then opened 
the window, which was fortunately 
a casement and moved easily. As 
has been mentioned, the room was 
in the front of the palace, and the 
window opened directly two or 
three feet above the great porch. 
Here Prince Otto had noticed a 


hinged iron ladder, folded up and 
concealed by the coping, but ready 


in case of fire. He climbed out 
upon the leaden roof of the porch 
and looked round. No light shone 
from any of the windows on this 
side, and the great door was fast 
shut. The conspirators had made 
their entrance through the courtyard 
from the back, and the sentries who 
kept guard in front of the palace 
on ordinary occasions had forsaken 
their posts like the rest, while Louis 
had not thought of placing any 
others. There was not a soul to be 
seen. Prince Otto Georg drew out 
the ladder, unfolded it, and let it 
down over the side of the porch, 
fastening it firmly at the top by the 
hooks attached to it, and descended 
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it safely. It was impossible to re- 
move it when he had reached the 
ground, and he could only hope 
that, as it was quite in the shadow, 
it might escape the notice of any one 
who might chance to come out at 
the front-door. 

‘* And now,” he said to himself, 
wrapping the sheet round him, 
“one may as well do the thing 
thoroughly at once, painful as it 
would be to be discovered in this 
costume. To think of my taking 
all this trouble for the sake of a 
man I saw for the first time the 
day before yesterday!” 

Gathering up the ends of the 
sheet, he made his way across the 
garden, indistinguishable among the 
whitened shrubs to any one looking 
from the windows of the palace. 
But on arriving at the wall he 
found himself checked, for there 
was a sentry at the gate, and an- 
other at the corner overlooking the 
town. Prince Otto groaned, but 
there was no help for it. Choosing 
a spot as far as possible from both 
sentries, he climbed the wall by 
the aid of a tree which grew beside 
it, and threw his fur-lined coat over 
into the road. This done, he let 
himself drop, with considerably less 
agility and confidence in himself 
than he had felt at the time of his 
former exploit of the kind, but with 
happier results, for the coat broke 
his fall, and he rose unhurt, and 
after creeping a short distance in the 
shadow of the wall, turned down 
a side-street, and made the best of 
his way to M. Drakovics’s house. 
In spite of the reasoning with which 
he had started on his journey, he 
felt a good deal of misgiving as to 
whether he had been justified in 
calculating so confidently on human 
folly; and it was with unfeigned 
joy that on coming round the corner 
of the house he saw the Premier 
standing at a window with a light 
behind him, and looking out at the 
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river. To attract his attention was 
the work of a moment, and in 
obedience to the signal M. Drako- 
vics hastened in extreme astonish- 
ment to admit his visitor by a side- 
door. There was no time for lengthy 
explanations. 

“There is a plot to depose the 
King and restore the house of 
Franza, headed by General Sert- 
chaieff and Lieutenant O’Malachy. 
They have seized the palace, and 
the King is in their hands. By 
the uniforms of the men I saw, I 
believe that both the palace and 
the city guard are implicated.” 

After the first exclamation of 
astonishment, M. Drakovics re- 
mained silent, passing his hand 
thoughtfully over his chin. 

“When your Highness arrived, 
I was watching the Scythian steamer 
in the river,” he said. ‘“ Boats have 
been going to and from her all 
evening, and it struck me that 
something was wrong. No doubt 
they were bringing arms on shore.” 

“What do you intend to do?” 


asked Prince Otto Georg, interrupt- 


ing his meditation impatiently. 
“‘Have you enough men you can 
trust to defend this house, or the 
Hotel de Ville?” 

“The police are staunch,” re- 
turned M. Drakovies ; ‘‘ but to op- 
pose them to the city guard would 
be simply massacre. There are not 
enough of them. No! Is your 
Highness prepared for flight? To 
reach the Carlino barracks is our 
only hope.” 

“If you think we can do more 
good there, I am ready to go,” said 
the Prince. ‘“ But what about the 
city, and your adherents?” 

“The conspirators will not injure 
the city, since they must count 
upon the townspeople for their 
chief support,” said M. Drakovics ; 
“and if your Highness will wait 
for one instant, I will do what I 
can to warn the most prominent 
among the Carlinists.” 
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He turned aside to a speaking. 
tube, and after the preliminary 
whistle, began to converse with 
some person apparently at the 
other end of the house. 

* A band of traitors have formed 
a plot to restore the Franza dyn- 
asty. They are in possession of 
the palace and of the King’s per- 
son, and will be here in a few 
minutes. Listen carefully to what 
I say. You will offer no resist- 
ance. No, I do not want your 
comments ; listen. You will say 
that I am spending the night out 
of town. If you are further ques- 
tioned, I trust to your ingenuity to 
account for my absence. Telephone 
now to the bureaus of all the other 
Ministers, except the Ministry of 
War, that the situation is to be 
accepted until I send word to the 
contrary. If the Sertchaieffs turn 
you out of your offices, submit ; if 
not, go on as usual. Of course you 
will take no oath to Peter Franza, 
on pain of being dealt with as 
traitors when I return. Send word 
to me at the Carlino barracks of 
anything you may discover with 
regard to the conspiracy. You 
understand ?” 

The invisible auditor apparently 
replied that he did, for M. Drako- 
vics replaced the plug in the mouth 
of the tube, and turned to Prince 
Otto Georg. 

*‘T am sorry to have kept your 
Highness waiting so long. If you 
will come this way, we shall find my 
boat in its shed.” 

They hurried down the garden 
to the river, and got out the boat. 
M. Drakovics was well accustomed 
to the water, and took both oars, 
remarking drily that there was no 
time to waste in giving rowing 
lessons just then. Prince Otto 
Georg pushed the boat off, and they 
began to drop down with the current, 
keeping in the shade of the bank. 
Presently M. Drakovics uttered an 
exclamation, and the Prince, look- 
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ing round, saw that the Scythian 
steamer had left her moorings, and 
was also dropping down the stream. 
Presently she passed them, the 
wash from her paddles making the 
boat rock. 

“Tf only we could intercept her 
under the barracks!” sighed the 
Premier. ‘ But she is much more 
likely to intercept us. If they dis- 
cover that I have escaped by water 
they will signal to her from the 
palace, and she will pick us up. 
We will row only as far as the out- 
skirts of the city, and then walk to 
the barracks.” 

This programme was carried out, 
rather to the relief of Prince Otto 
Georg, who was more at home on 
land than in a boat. A brisk walk 
of two miles, uninterrupted by any 
exciting incidents, brought them to 
the barracks, where they were duly 
stopped by a sentry, rescued by 
the guard, and conducted into the 
presence of the hastily aroused and 
arrayed commandant. M. Drako- 


vies detailed what had happened, 
and the acting colonel, in response 


to his suggestion, immediately 
alarmed his force, and gave orders 
to prepare the place for defence in 
case of an attack. This done, an 
informal council of war was called, 
composed of the chief officers of 
the regiment, Prince Otto, and the 
Premier. 

“First of all, Colonel, are your 
men to be trusted?” asked M. 
Drakovics. 

“ They are devoted heart and soul 
to King Carlino,” was the reply. 
“The news you bring has put them 
into a perfect frenzy.” 

“Good,” said M. Drakovics. ‘I 
wonder whether the same can be 
said of the garrisons in the pro- 
vinces? Perhaps you will have the 
goodness to telegraph inquiries to 
the fortresses with which you are 
in communication, Colonel?” 

A young officer left the room to 
carry out the order, but returned 
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with the news that no communica- 
tion could be established with any 
other station. 

“T thought so,” said M. Drako- 
vices. ‘They have cut the tele- 
graph wires. This plot is a larger 
thing than we anticipated, gentle- 
men. Be so good as to have a horse 
and a mounted escort prepared for 
me, Colonel. I must start before 
morning to rouse the country.” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted Prince 
Otto Georg. “May I inquire 
whether you have any guns here, 
Colonel, that will carry as far as 
the town?” 

* Alas, no!” replied the Colonel. 
‘‘Our guns are very old-fashioned, 
and useful only for firing salutes. 
His Excellency the Premier will re- 
member that there was some ques- 
tion lately of fortifying this place 
properly, and quartering a battery 
of garrison artillery here, but that 
the Minister for War opposed it 
on the ground of the shock such 
a proceeding would give to the 
susceptibilities of the people of 
Bellaviste.” 

““T remember,” said M. Drako- 
vics. ‘But what was your High- 
ness’s idea?” 

‘Tt struck me that the threat of 
shelling the town might enable us 
to secure that the King should be 
given up to us unhurt,” said the 
Prince. 

“ Ah, General Sertchaieff knows 
our resources too well for that. But 
I very much fear that we may even 
now be too late to save the King.” 

“What!” was the general cry. 
* You cannot imagine x 

*T do not think he will consent 
to abdicate, and I fear they will 
not keep him a prisoner, lest the 
Thracians should rally to release 
him.” 

* But as a hostage for themselves 
in case of defeat?” 

“They do not. mean to be de- 
feated. They are fighting with 
ropes round their necks, and to kill 
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the King would be a plain declara- 
tion that they had left themselves 
no way of escape. They are well 
supported, but they know that there 
is no help for them if they fail.” 

“Then you think that this con- 
spiracy is incited by Scythia?” 

*‘ Not openly, of course. Scythia’s 
opportunity will come later, when 
she can throw troops into thecountry 
on the pretext of curing disorder. 
No; she has merely allowed fugi- 
tives from us to take refuge and 
plot upon her soil, and ‘there may 
possibly be a few retired Scythian 
officers who have returned with 
them. But Scythia has not author- 
ised them to come, nor supplied 
them with money. If they suc- 
ceed, she will reap the advantage 
of their labours ; if they fail, she 
will disown them.” 

“There may be retired officers 
of other armies who will take the 
opposite side,” said Prince Otto 
Georg. ‘ Allow me, M. Drakovics, 
to offer myself as a volunteer.” 

“Your Highness is most wel- 
come,” said the Premier. ‘You 
will not, I trust, involve yourself 
in any difficulty with Germany on 
this account?” 

“Tf the telegraph wires are cut, 
no remonstrance can reach me,” 
said the Prince, drily. 

“Tn that case,” said M. Drako- 
vies, ‘I may give utterance to my 
most earnest wish. You will agree 
with me, gentlemen, that we cannot 
do better than invite his Royal 
Highness to direct the military 
operations for the recovery of the 
capital. Our own Commander-in- 
Chief has betrayed his trust, and 
the officer next in seniority is a 
protégé of his, the commandant of 
Tatarjé. Prince Otto Georg is the 
pupil of Moltke, and has had more 
experience of war than any of us 
can boast. If you concur in my 
suggestion, I will draw up a formal 
invitation to him to take the com- 
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mand of the army before I start on 
my journey.” 

The officers made no objection to 
the appointment, and indeed, in the 
condition to which they were re. 
duced by the cutting of the tele. 
graph wires, and their ignorance of 
the state of feeling in the other 
garrisons, to say nothing of the 
treachery of their natural leader, 
they were only too glad to feel a 
strong hand at the helm. More- 
over, they had feared that M. Drako- 
vics might be about to install him- 
self as Commander-in-Chief, and it 
was a relief to obtain a soldier in- 
stead. Prince Otto Georg’s appoint- 
ment was therefore welcomed with 
acclamation, and when M. Drako- 
vices departed on his journey, he 
left him firmly established in his 
post. 

To describe in detail the doings 
of the next three days would be 
both long and dreary. As soon as 
it was light on the first morning, 
an officer was sent to the city with 
a flag of truce to make inquiries as 
to the King’s safety, but he was 
fired upon from the gate, and 
obliged to return without gaining 
any information. News of other 
kinds was, however, obtained in 
various ways. Although the tele- 
graph wires were cut, Prince Otto 
Georg received constant intelligence 
through messengers. From M. 
Drakovies’s confidential clerk in 
Bellaviste he learned, by means of 
a cipher letter carried by a fisher- 
man, that nothing had been seen 
or heard of the King, but that 
King Peter Franza was not among 
the returned exiles, having pre- 
ferred to remain at Nice in safety 
while his faithful subjects regained 
his throne for him. General Sert- 
chaieff’s brother, the late Premier, 
had, however, returned, and was at 
the head of affairs. He had taken 
possession of the Ministerial offices, 
and had levied a certain sum of 
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money from the town, much to the 
disgust of the people, although the 
city guard enforced its payment. 
News came also from M. Drakovics. 
The garrison of Feodoratz remained 
staunchly Carlinist ; that of Tatarjé 
was divided, and the portion which 
sympathised with the house of 
Franza was setting out for Bella- 
viste with its commandant to join 
the insurgents. This was Prince 
Otto Georg’s opportunity. Posting 
his men in a wood on the road by 
which the mutineers were expected 
to arrive, he attacked them un- 
awares, captured the field-artillery 
they brought with them, and left 
only a few scattered survivors to 
carry the news to Bellaviste. 

This victory had a double value 
for the Carlinists. Not only did 
it deprive the rebels of the rein- 
forcements they had been anxiously 
expecting, but the news, spreading 
rapidly through the country, came 
in the nick of time to secure the 
allegiance of the people, who were 
bewildered by the sudden rush of 
events. The country gentlemen 
and their mountain clans were re- 
solutely faithful; but the bulk of 
the dwellers in the more settled 
districts were accustomed by long 
tradition to side with the party in 
power, and it is undoubtedly start- 
ling to retire to rest one night with 
an idolised King on the throne, and 
a determined Minister exercising all 
the functions of government, and 
to find on awaking in the morning 
that your King has absolutely dis- 
appeared, and has certainly been 
dethroned, while your Premier is 
stumping the country for support. 
In such a case it was difficult for 
the partisans of “Government” to 
know exactly who formed the Gov- 
ernment, and Prince Otto Georg’s 
victory came just in time to quiet 
their minds. He took his prizes 
back to the barracks, and speut all 
the next day in maturing and pre- 








paring his plan of attack on the 
city. At night M. Drakovics re- 
turned, bringing with him a mili- 
tary contingent from the faithful 
portion of the Tatarjé garrison, and 
an irregular force of mountain chiefs 
and their retainers. 

“T half hoped your Highness 
might have retaken the city by 
this time,” he said to Prince Otto 
Georg. 

** T never strike until I am ready,” 
replied the Prince, and M. Drako- 
vics deferred to his wider experi- 
ence, and when the plan of attack 
had been explained to him, was 
glad he had done so. 

The next morning —the third 
after the seizure of the palace— 
was dull and hazy, a fact which 
Prince Otto Georg hailed with de- 
light. During the two days he had 
held office he had stopped all the 
vessels which came up the river, 
so that he had now under the guns 
of the barracks a miniature fleet of 
small steamers and cargo-boats, a 
certain number of which he selected 
to carry the artillery he had cap- 
tured from the Tatarjé rebels. 
Each vessel mounted one gun, 
and carried a sufficient number of 
soldiers to work it and to defend 
the ship. These ships were now, 
before it was light, towed up the 
river in perfect silence by boats 
with muffled oars, and anchored 
close under the batteries, so that 
the fire from them would pass harm- 
lessly overhead. The batteries had 
been constructed to command the 
deep channel in which alone war- 
ships could anchor, and they were 
hopelessly unable to reach the 
small river-steamers with their 
light draught of water. Secured 
in this way against interference 
from above, the vessels opened fire 
on the town, and maintained their 
position with ease, even beating off 
successfully a boat-expedition led 
against them by Louis O’Malachy. 
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The rebels evidently regarded the 
situation as serious, for they left 
the batteries they had been busy 
constructing in other parts of the 
town, and began to throw one up 
at the end of M. Drakovics’s garden, 
with the object of rendering the 
position of the vessels untenable. 
This gave Prince Otto Georg the 
opportunity for which he had been 
waiting. He had early grasped the 
fact that when the rebels had ef- 
fected their great coup, and had 
telegraphed to the various Euro- 
pean capitals the news of the revo- 
lution and then cut the wires, they 
had done themselves at least as 
much harm as their opponents. If 
they had managed to capture M. 
Drakovics as they had intended, 
all would have been well; but they 
had been baulked in this, and he, 
once outside the zone in which the 
wires were cut, had used the tele- 
graph to call together his adherents 
from all parts of the country, while 
they had no means either of gain- 
ing information or of sending 
orders to their more distant sup- 
porters. Disappointed of the help 
they had expected from Tatarjé, 
their action would necessarily be 
fitful and undecided, since they 
had no idea of the extent to which 
their views found support in the 
country, which had evidently not 
risen in their favour as they had 
anticipated. True, they had made 
an attempt at a cavalry reconnais- 
sance the day before; but the 
troopers had been driven back 
into the town in disorder by the 
help of the guns taken from the 
Tatarjé contingent, and now every 
one was far too busy with the 
attack on the river-face to think 
about obtaining information on the 
land side. 

Once assured that his naval de- 
monstration was a success, Prince 
Otto Georg led two guns and the 
main body of his little army round 


to the other side of the city, remote 
alike from the river and the Carlino 
barracks. By taking advantage of 
every bit of cover afforded by the 
woods and rising ground, he suc. 
ceeded in performing this manceuvre 
without its being perceived by the 
townspeople, whose leaders had 
their attention completely engrossed 
by the attack on the river-face, 
Bringing his guns into position on 
the edge of a wood, he placed his 
men in readiness to advance, and 
opened fire on the gate nearest 
him, following up the cannonade 
by an immediate rush forward. The 
small guns mounted on the wall, 
and served by half-hearted towns- 
men, who did not care to defy an 
artillery fire which if persisted in 
would bring their houses about 
their ears, had little effect in check- 
ing the advance of the besiegers, 
and before the rebel leaders could 
be recalled from their futile labours 
on the other side of the town, the 
gate was down and the Carlinists 
were pouring in. 

Prince Otto Georg smiled grimly 
as he watched the operations from 
a point of vantage. ‘* Never trust 
citizens to defend their town,” he 
said. “They surrendered Strass- 
burg.” 

Now came the worst of the fight- 
ing. From house to house and from 
street to street Prince Otto Georg’s 
soldiers fought their way, now helped 
by a band of welcoming sympathis- 
ers, again checked for a time by some 
public building turned into a for- 
tress, and fiercely held by desperate 
men, who had rushed from the river- 
face to make a last effort. While 
one party of the assailants was mak- 
ing for the palace, two others were 
gaining possession of the walls, and 
turning the guns there upon the 
quarters where most resistance was 
experienced, and the Prince himself 
seemed to be ubiquitous, keeping 
up communications with the strong 
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force he had left to hold the gate, 
guarding against a flank attack 
by the enemy, and moderating 
the fierceness of the strife by pro- 
claiming, whenever he could get a 
hearing, quarter to all but those 
actually found with arms in their 
hands, After all, the bulk of the 
townspeople were very glad to sub- 
mit to the besiegers. The exactions 
of the rebels had not endeared them 
to any one within the walls, and 
there had been rumours of what 
was to happen on King Peter’s re- 
turn which caused most people to 
tremble for their property, if not 
for their lives. Only the men of 
the city guard, knowing, as M. 
Drakovies had said, that they 
fought with ropes round their 
necks, maintained the fight, mak- 
ing a stand here and there, and at 
last crowding with their leaders 
into the palace for a final effort. 
Even now, if it had been pos- 
sible to move the great guns from 
the river batteries, and turn them 
against the town, the result of the 
day’s fighting might have been re- 
versed; but time and appliances 
were alike wanting for this, and 
after a short resistance the wall 
was scaled, and the rebels made 
their last stand in the palace itself. 
“Take them alive! Take them 
alive!” had been the reiterated 
order of Prince Otto Georg and M. 
Drakovics. ‘ They know what has 
become of the King,” and the Car- 
linists, mad with rage and fight 
though they were, did their best to 
obey. When the stubborn resist- 
ance ended at last, Ivan Sertchaieff, 
the Premier, lay dead on the grand 
staircase where Caerleon had been 
taken prisoner; his brother, less 
fortunate, was in the hands of the 
victors, and with him were Louis 
O’Malachy and about a score of 
others. The civilians among them 
were committed to the custody of 
the police, who had been imprisoned 
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in their barracks, and had done 
good service during the street-fight- 
ing by breaking out and joining the 
Carlinists, while a summary court- 
martial sat immediately, under the 
presidency of Prince Otto Georg, 
to try those of them who had be- 
longed to the army, and M. Drako- 
vics searched the palace and inter- 
rogated the other prisoners as to the 
King’s whereabouts. 

What the Prince was chiefly anx- 
ious to discover was the extent to 
which the opinions that led to the 
rebellion’ had spread in the army 
and in the country, and also whether 
Scythia had committed herself to 
any definite encouragement of the 
scheme; but from General Sert- 
chaieff he could get nothing but a 
denial of the competency of the tri- 
bunal to try him, from Louis a de- 
claration that he was a Scythian sub- 
ject, and from the rest more or less 
vehement protestations of devotion 
to the house of Franza. The compet- 
ence of a court presided over by the 
Commander-in-Chief to try officers 
undoubtedly belonging to the army 
could not be seriously questioned, 
and the trial proceeded, until it was 
interrupted by a tremendous tu- 
mult outside the hall. Prince Otto 
Georg ordered the sentries to clear 
the approaches to the court ; but the 
moment the door was opened a mot- 
ley throng of Carlinists streamed in, 
with M. Drakovics, pale and agita- 
ted, at their head. 

** What is the meaning of this?” 
inquired Prince Otto Georg. “TI 
am surprised that you should so far 
forget the gravity of the occasion 
as to interrupt the trial.” 

He was addressing himself to M. 
Drakovics; but his words were 
drowned by the excited crowd, who 
pressed about the prisoners with 
shouts and gestures of rage, and 
were only prevented from rushing 
upon them by the exertions of the 
guards, 
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“Where is the King?” they cried. 
“ Give us back our Carlino!” 

“Gentlemen,” said M. Drakovics, 
addressing the officers who formed 
the court, “I am deeply grieved to 
tell you that we have searched the 
palace and a great part of the city, 
but we can find no trace of our 
beloved sovereign.” 

General Sertchaieff smiled sar- 
donically. ‘It is scarcely likely 
that you will,” he said. 

“Great heaven!” cried Prince 
Otto Georg; “they have murdered 
him, then!” : 

“You will not find it easy to 
bring him back,” went on General 
Sertchaieff. “Ask Lieutenant O’Mal- 
achy.” It was evident from his 
tone that he anticipated a surprise 
for his hearers; but when Louis 
spoke he received one himself. 
While the rapid dialogue took 
place, Louis had been weighing 
the situation in his mind. Would 
truth or falsehood serve best at this 
juncture? The fate of his comrades 
and himself was already sealed, and 
nothing that he could say or refrain 
from saying would avail to save 
them. But what of that? It was 
still possible to produce an impres- 
sion which might go far to effect 
the object aimed at in the revolt. 
Were Caerleon alive, the Drakovics 
party would rally round his name 
in irresistible strength ; if he were 
dead, the weary, disuniting search 
for a King must begin again, with 
all the jealousies and personal strifes 
it involved, and the opportunity it 
offered to Scythia for armed inter- 
vention. He hesitated no longer. 

“You will certainly come to the 
best authority,” he said. “I was 
present during his Majesty’s last 
moments.” 

A howl of rage went up from the 
crowdof Carlinists, and the prisoners 
repressed a start of astonishment. 

“You killed him?” was the cry, 
Louis bowed calmly. 
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*T had that honour,” he said, 

“ But how? where?” asked many 
voices. 

“T took him on board the 
steamer,” returned Louis, “ with 
his brother and his English servant, 
They were all bound. I stabbed 
them one after the other, and threw 
their bodies into the river.” 

“‘ But why on board the steamer?” 
asked Prince Otto Georg. 

“‘ Because it was feared that some 
of our less ardent supporters might 
object to Carlino’s death,” said 
Louis. 

“You wish to give us to under- 
stand that you murdered three un- 
armed men in cold blood?” said 
Prince Otto Georg. “This is in- 
conceivable. Human nature is not 
capable of such an atrocity, though 
why you should wish to deceive us 
on such a subject I cannot imagine, 
You are not in earnest ?” 

“ Am I likely to tell you anything 
but the truth at such a moment, 
and on such a subject?” retorted 
Louis. ‘ Your Carlino is dead, and 
I killed him. I have not heard 
any of my comrades,” he glanced 
round at his fellow-prisoners, “ de- 
liver the dying message with which 
he charged them. I am the only 
honest one among them, after all. 
He wished it to be known that he 
chose death rather than abdication. 
Well, he had it.” 

* You—a soldier,” said the Prince 
to General Sertchaieff, “and con- 
nive at the commission of this 
dastardly murder?” 

“We did not hope to make our 
revolution with rose - water,” re- 
turned the ex-Minister. ‘Our 
desire was to surprise Carlino, and 
force him to abdicate by means of 
threats, if possible ; but Lieutenant 
O’Malachy had strict orders to kill 
him if any resistance or rescue were 
attempted, and he did so.” 

“TI should wish to adjourn the 
trial,” said Prince Otto Georg. “I 
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cannot conduct business properly 
after receiving this terrible news.” 

“Then the soldiers will break in 
and tear the prisoners to pieces,” 
said M. Drakovics, in a low voice, 
glancing at the crowd of excited 
men who stood with weapons in 
their hands, muttering imprecations 
and glaring at the self- accused 
murderers. ‘I entreat your High- 
ness to terminate the business, that 
it may be evident that the mur- 
derers will meet the due punishment 
for their crimes, and then to come 
with me to break the news to the 
people.” 

Prince Otto Georg turned with 
a sigh to the papers on the table 
before him, and M. Drakovics suc- 
ceeded in inducing his followers to 
leave the hall by assurances that 
summary justice would be done 
by the court-martial. Indeed, the 
evidence was so clear that there 
could be no doubt of the result. 
Even without the added atrocity 
of the murder of the King, the 
prisoners had committed crimes 
enough against both military and 
civil law to make them incur the 
death - penalty several times over. 
There was not a dissentient voice 
among the members of the court, 
and the President pronounced the 
sentence with a feeling almost of 
loathing. 

“T never saw any man so blood- 
thirsty as that O’Malachy,” he said 
to himself as he left the chair. ‘I 
believe the murder was his doing 
altogether, for Sertchaieff seemed at 
first as much surprised as I was. 
I wonder whether there could have 
been any truth in that story about 
a sister of his that got into the 
Scythian papers?” 

It would have afforded Louis 
an additional gratification had he 
known that the apparent purpose- 
lessness of his conduct had cast a 
shadow on Caerleon’s name, but he 
was very well‘content as it was. 
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His was not the part of the in- 
former, who is said to be present, 
by some strange fatality, wherever 
two Irishmen are plotting together ; 
on the contrary, he had carried out 
his share of the conspiracy with 
triumphant success, and even at the 
bitter end had turned defeat into 
victory. Of this character were his 
musings as he was led away with 
his companions, but he was reckon- 
ing without his host. M. Drako- 
vics’s resourcefulness had not for- 
saken him now, and from the mo- 
ment he heard the fatal news 
of Caerleon’s death he had been 
preparing a coup d’état. When 
Prince Otto left the hall in which 
the court-martial had been held, he 
found him awaiting him, and the 
two men rode down with their 
escort to the Hdtel de Ville, in 
front of which were assembled the 
townspeople and the irregular troops. 
A momentary cheer saluted the 
Premier and his companion as they 
appeared on the balcony ; but the 
news of the King’s murder had 
spread among the people, and the 
mourning was universal. Only the 
soldiers greeted Prince Otto Georg 
when M. Drakovics presented him 
to the crowd as the saviour of 
Thracia, and he retired into the 
background while his companion 
came forward to speak. The 
crowning triumph of the great 
orator’s eloquence was to be ob- 
tained to-day, and the lack of 
response among his audience only 
served to stimulate him to surpass 
himself. 

In the first place he paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the troops, both 
regular and irregular, who had 
fought so bravely in crushing the 
revolt. Their courage and endur- 
ance had been beyond all praise ; 
but they had been sustained by the 
hope of rescuing their beloved King 
from the enemies who sought to 
deprive him of his throne. The 
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struggle was successful, the victory 
was won, but, alas ! success had come 
too late. Their young sovereign, 
who had given up the splendid 
prospects which were his in his 
own country in order to lead the 
forlorn hope in Thracia, had chosen 
to die rather than relinquish the 
trust he had received from the 
people. He was the last martyr 
on the glorious roll of Thracian 
independence. Let them look 
around them. There was the 
sacred shrine at which, that very 
day, Carlino was to have received 
the crown of Thracia, and there 
also was the palace in which he 
should have lived for many happy 
years, beloved and honoured. But 
beside them there flowed the river 
whose waters had rolled over his 
blood-stained corpse, and there still 
remained in the land of the living 
the miscreants who had not scrupled 
to murder in cold blood a bound 
and defenceless man. 

The yell of mingled rage and 
grief which arose from the people 


at these words rendered it impos- 
sible for the speaker to proceed for 
some minutes ; but at last he suc- 
ceeded in restoring comparative 
silence, broken only by the sobs of 


the women. What now remained 
for Thracia? he demanded. She 
had lost her place among the 
nations—she could not protect the 
stranger who had come at her call 
to help her. But at least she 
could avenge his death, both on 
the traitors among her own sons, and 
on the perfidious nation which had 
stooped to use such instruments to 
further its ends. With this object 
in view let her proceed at once to 
the election of another king, and 
who could be better fitted for the 
post than the illustrious Prince who 
had been raised up by Providence 
to help her in her utmost need, and 
had striven side by side with her 
own sons for the rescue of Carlino ? 
That Prince, he went on, checking 
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by an imperative gesture the pro- 
test which Prince Otto Georg had 
sprung up to make, had shrunk 
once before from accepting the 
throne, owing to a sensitive modesty 
which did him all honour, but this 
was no time for holding back, 
Thracia appealed to him to take the 
place left vacant by the man who 
had been moved by its very diffi- 
culties to accept it,— would the 
German hang behind where the 
Englishman had pressed forward? 
Let the Prince decide, knowing, as 
he did, that his election would be 
hailed with delight by the country, 
and welcomed by all Europe with 
the exception of Scythia, and let 
him devote his life to the avenging 
of Caerleon’s murder. 

Prince Otto Georg yielded. In 
after days he complained that he 
had been carried away by the fer- 
vid rhetoric of M. Drakovics and 
the frenzied enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple; but he accepted the throne, 
although with a slight mental re- 
servation respecting the last sen- 
tence of the Premier’s speech, and 
the proviso that his election should 
be approved by the Powers. About 
this there proved to be little diffi- 
culty. The Roumi envoy, who had 
been on his way to attend Caer- 
leon’s coronation when the rebellion 
broke out, had discreetly remained 
on the frontier to see to which side 
victory would ultimately incline, 
and the Premier hastened to obtain 
his good offices as an intermedi- 
ary with Czarigrad. M. Drakovics 
had already seized the post-offices 
throughout the country in the name 
of the public safety, and forbidden 
the issue of passports to foreign 
newspaper correspondents, so that 
Thracian affairs were enveloped in 
the most profound mystery, while 
secret messages flashed about be- 
tween the Powers. Prince Otto 
Georg’s election seemed to commend 
itself to every one as an excellent 
solution of the Thracian difficulty. 
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Pannonia and the house of Schwarz- 
wald-Molzau welcomed it as a 
set-off to the rebuff sustained by 
their joint diplomacy in Princess 
Ottilie’s marriage, while the autho- 
rities of Prince Otto’s own country 
were not sorry to find in it a way 
of escape from the intricate inter- 
national questions involved in his 
unauthorised connection with the 
putting down of the revolt. Even 
Scythia, whether because she judged 
it well to lie low after the failure of 
the conspiracy, or because, having 
given in her approval to Prince 
Otto Georg’s candidature two years 
ago, she thought it would appear 
inconsistent to draw back now, of- 
fered no objection to his accepting 
the throne. M,. Drakovics hurried 
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back to Bellaviste triumphant, and 
the new King was crowned the very 
next day, with the regalia prepared 
for his murdered predecessor. The 
palace was still full of the traces 
of the devastating fight which had 
been waged within its walls, and 
the chapel of St Peter itself had 
not escaped scathless, while the 
people who looked on at the cere- 
mony had scarcely a cheer for their 
new sovereign, since their thoughts 
were all with Carlino. But as if to 
give point to the words with which 
M. Drakovics had ushered in the 
new reign, the guns which an- 
nounced the accession of King Otto 
Georg thundered forth also the knell 
of those who had conspired against 
Caerleon. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A KING WITHOUT A CROWN. 


Banished from Scythia, Princess 
Soudaroff and Nadia turned their 
faces southwards, and after a hur- 
ried winter journey across Central 
Europe and a more leisurely one 
through Spain, found themselves at 
Cadiz and on board the yacht Anne 
Karénine, The Princess had acted 
with her usual impulsiveness in 
deciding on the way in which she 
intended to spend her winter, and 
she was a little startled when she 
found herself in command of a ship, 
the crew of which, with one excep- 
tion, was entirely English. She 
had never been on board a yacht 
before, and her ignorance made her 
fall an easy prey to the captain, an 
ancient mariner dowered with as 
many wiles as those popularly cred- 
ited to the heathen Chinee. Like 
his late Majesty King George III., 
however, this gentleman “gloried 
in the name of Briton,” considering 
all foreigners to be constitutionally 
afflicted with a more or less mild 
form of insanity. It was both 
right and advisable to humour their 
fancies, especially when they were 





wealthy enough to hire a large 
yacht for the winter; but it was 
also necessary to guide them gently 
in the direction in which they ought 
to go, and to restrain their eccen- 
tricities by the moral influence of a 
stronger mind. Pr 

The very day that the Princess 
first came on board, the captain as- 
serted his independence by refusing 
to receive his orders through the 
courier, a useful and important in- 
dividual who Prince Soudaroff had 
insisted should accompany the ladies 
on their travels, and protect them 
from extortion by the way, since if 
he did cheat them right and left 
himself, he would take good care 
that no one else should. The Prin- 
cess, in her kindness of heart, felt 
at once that it was only natural 
that the captain should dislike to 
take orders from Alessandro, and 
accorded him the privilege of seeing 
her whenever he found it necessary, 
thus yielding herself as the helpless 
slave of a most unbending autocrat. 
Not that Captain Binks was rude 
or overbearing—far from it. The 
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commander of a Cunarder could not 
have been more accommodating and 
urbane ; but it was evident that he 
must know more about the winds 
and currents and shoals of the 
Mediterranean than his employer, 
and when some conjunction of these 
natural objects interfered to prevent 
anything that the Princess was 
anxious to do, surely it was not 
to be considered the fault of Cap- 
tain Binks? This being the case, 
it was a just punishment which 
overtook the old sailor when, after 
a short cruise in which he had 
regulated the ladies’ trips on shore 
in regular man-of-war fashion, the 
yacht was run into by a lumbering 
collier as she lay at anchor outside 
the Grand Harbour of Valetta on 
the night of her arriving in sight 
of Malta. It had been Captain 
Binks’s intention to take the Anne 
Karénine into the harbour by day- 
light, thereby exhibiting to all and 
sundry both her beauties and his 
own seamanship, and then to grant 
the Princess the day in which to 
make her pilgrimage to St Paul’s 
Bay and back while he took stores 
on board ; but now the spars and 
bulwarks were so much damaged 
as to render necessary a stay of a 
week or more in the island. 

It must be confessed that this 
accident gave keen pleasure to 
Nadia, who was not a favourite 
with Captain Binks ; but the Prin- 
cess never perceived either his up- 
lifting or his fall, for she was ab- 
sorbed, as usual, in schemes of 
kindness for the benefit of those 
about her. She knew the histories 
of all the crew by this time—knew 
how many children each man had, 
and who had aged parents to sup- 
port—and it was her delight to write 
letters home for them in her formal 
foreign hand, with its queer twirls 
and flourishes; while Nadia, longing 
to be of some use or help to some 
one, stood shyly aloof, and won- 
dered how her godmother could 
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take so much interest in the affairs 
of all these strangers. In one of 
the Princess’s interests, however, 
Nadia shared fully, for the person 
involved had been connected with 
herself at one of the crises of her 
life. It was on the day that they 
sailed from Cadiz, before they had 
been on board more than a few 
hours, that the Princess came into 
Nadia’s cabin with a face radiant 
with delight. 

“Who do you think is the car- 
penter on this ship, my child?” 
she asked. 

“T don’t know, Marraine,” said 
Nadia, looking up puzzled. “Some 
relation of the English coachman 
you had once?” 

“No; it is not an Englishman 
—a Scythian.” 

“One of our own people? or a 
Bibelist ? An Oudenist, perhaps?” 

“ Dear child, no. But a person 
of whom you have heard. It is 
Yegor Popoff, my poor Katinka’s 
husband.” 

‘‘Oh, Marraine! How did he get 
here ?” 

“ When he left Katinka, he 
went to Pavelsburg to look for 
work, and made a voyage to Sweden 
as ship’s carpenter. At Bergen 
he heard that my friend Feodor 
Petrovitch, to whom this yacht 
belongs, was in the harbour looking 
out for a carpenter, as the one he 
had brought from England had 
died, and he obtained the post. 
And now, without our knowing 
it, he was waiting at Cadiz, and 
we were bringing Katinka to him. 
Do you see now why we were 
driven out of Scythia, my child?” 

“T see,” said Nadia; “ but what 
are you going to do? Have you 
said anything?” 

“Said anything?” cried the 
Princess. ‘My dear child, I have 
said everything! Ihave had Yegor 
in the saloon, and I have spoken 
to him very seriously. I told him 
how wrong and foolish he had been 
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in doubting Katinka and in listen- 
ing to Anna at all, and much more 
so in running away as he did. He 
saw it himself—in fact, nothing but 
pride had kept him from coming 
back and telling her so. He was 
waiting for her to write first, when 
she did not know where he was! 
I think I made him thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. When I saw 
that he was really sorry, I slipped 
out and fetched Katinka. She was 
ready enough to forgive, poor child! 
and I left them together. What 
a happy beginning for our voyage, 
is it not?” 

Nadia acquiesced, with a sudden 
rising of hope in her heart. Was 
this voyage destined to bring her 
and Caerleon together, as it had 
already united Yegor and Katinka? 
The same thought had occurred to 
the maid, who came shyly to tell 
her that she and Yegor were pray- 
ing that she might be as happy as 
they were. They did not know her 
story; but Katinka guessed at it, 


and found it easy to imagine what 
she had not heard. Hersympathy 
contributed still further to raise 
Nadia’s spirits, and perhaps to 
bring her into the somewhat un- 
charitable frame of mind in which 
she welcomed the discomfiture of 


Captain Binks. In any case, she 
submitted cheerfully to the neces- 
sary detention at Valetta, in spite 
of the desolate aspect of the dried- 
up town, with its great fortifications 
and flat-roofed white houses, and 
did her best to help the Princess 
in rendering habitable the enormous 
rooms, stone-floored and scantily 
furnished, in which they took up 
their abode while the repairs to the 
yacht were pending. 

Here it was that two days later 
they heard the news of the out- 
break in Thracia—news which sent 
all the special correspondents who 
keep portmanteaus ready packed 
in case of a sudden summons, to 
the Balkans at racing speed. Car- 
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lino was dethroned, Peter was re- 
stored, Bellaviste was in the hands 
of the Franzist party,—this was 
what the telegram, signed by M. 
Sertchaieff and his brother the 
General, told the world, and after 
its receipt there was silence for several 
days. What those days were to 
Nadia it is impossible to describe. 
As is always the case when no 
authoritative news can be obtained, 
the most sensational rumours were 
rife, all, of course, founded on 
“private messages of undoubted 
trustworthiness,” or on the utter- 
ances of “a person who was better 
acquainted with the east of Eyrope 
than any other man living.” The 
purveyors of news of this descrip- 
tion dealt much with the fate of 
Caerleon, and his supposed adven- 
tures were a common subject of 
conversation ‘in Valetta society. 
There was not an Englishman who 
did not admire the way in which 
he had stuck to his kingdom, al- 
though some objected to his having 
gone to Thracia at all; and many 
were the conjectures, each backed 
by the authority of some newspaper 
statement, as to what had become 
of him. He had yielded to the 
rebels without striking a blow; he 
had refused to abdicate until a 
pistol was held to his head; he had 
offered such a strenuous resistance 
that he had surrendered only when 
severely wounded ; he was im- 
prisoned in one of the underground 
galleries of the Bellaviste fortifica- 
tions ; he had entered the service of 
King Peter; he had disappeared 
altogether ; he had blown out his 
brains, he had been murdered,— 
the variety of the rumours bore 
reliable testimony to one point 
only, the impenetrable mystery that 
shrouded his fate. It seemed cer- 
tain that he was not at large, or 
why was he making no effort to 
regain his throne? but it seemed 
also certain that the victory of the 
insurgents had not been so complete 
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as was at first reported, or why did 
they not send for King Peter? 

That easy-going gentleman was 
still at Nice, apparently caring very 
little whether he was restored to 
his kingdom or not, and professing 
to know no more than any one 
else whether Thracia was in a state 
of civil war or had submitted calmly 
to the new order of things. Mean- 
while the Thracian border was beset 
by throngs of eager journalists, each 
anxious to obtain for his own paper 
the first authentic news, and all re- 
fused admittance into the kingdom. 
One or two, more enterprising than 
their fellows, succeeded in crossing 
the frontier at some unguarded 
point ; but they were detected and 
seized before they had got a mile 
nearer the capital, and after a few 
hours’ detention in a police-station 
to cool their ardour, were escorted 
over the border agai without gain- 
ing any more information beyond a 
further stock of rumours. 

At last a definite piece of news 
made its way to the frontier, and 
remained uncontradicted. M. Dra- 
kovics, still in the possession of 
power, was at Tatarjé, and was en- 
gaged in conference with the envoy 
from Roum, while negotiations were 
being carried on with the Powers. 
The next day the embargo on 
special correspondents was removed, 
and the long-tried newspaper men 
rushed across the frontier, and 
raced one another to Bellaviste. 
The ‘Fifth Avenue Crier’ only 
missed gaining the first details 
through an unfortunate accident 
which befell the cart in which its 
representative was being conveyed 
at a break-neck speed across coun- 
try; but as it was, the correspondent 
of the ‘Fleet Street’ took the first 
place, with the indefatigable Mr 
Hicks as a good second. After 
them came the representatives of 
various other journals, and Europe 
was speedily deluged with full, true, 
and particular accounts of the ori- 


gin, progress, and extinction of the 
revolt. 

The news reached Malta in time 
for publication in the morning 
papers. Ever since the first tid- 
ings of the outbreak had arrived, 
the Princess and Nadia had heard 
nothing discussed, whether in pub- 
lic or in private, but the Thracian 
question, with all the gruesome de- 
tails which the hopes or fears or 
imaginations of different people had 
grafted on to the truth. The long 
uncertainty had made the girl sick 
with fear. She almost felt that it 
would have been less painful to 
hear once for all that Caerleon was 
dead than to have absolutely no 
idea as to what had become of him, 
On this particular morning she was 
crouching in one of the windows of 
the great bare drawing-room, afraid 
to go out lest she should hear the 
question of Caerleon’s fate once 
more discussed, but knowing that 
she could not refrain from listening 
to the conjectures which tormented 
her, when the Princess was sum- 
moned to an interview with Cap- 
tain Binks. Breakfast was only 
just over; but the autocrat of the 
Anne Karénine resembled time and 
tide in that he waited for no man, 
and he wanted the Princess’s autho- 
risation for some item of the repairs 
to the yacht. The formality, which 
was naturally of a purely ceremonial 
character, having been gone through, 
Captain Binks was about to depart, 
when the Princess caught sight of a 
newspaper sticking out of his pocket. 

“Ts that to-day’s paper?” she 
asked, moved by a sudden impulse 
for which she could not account. 

“Yes, your Highness. Sad busi- 
ness this about Thracia. I wish I 
had the men that murdered that 
poor fellow aboard of my ship. 
There would be no yard-arms to let 
when I’d done with ’em.” 

‘“‘ Murdered?” said the Princess, 
with sinking heart. ‘Please let 
me see.” 
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Captain Binks smoothed out the 
crumpled sheet and handed it to 
her, and she read the account, tele- 
graphed in the first instance from 
Bellaviste, over a hastily repaired 
wire, by the correspondent of the 
‘Fleet Street,’ of the recapture of 
the city, of Louis O’Malachy’s con- 
fession, and of Prince Otto Georg’s 
election to the vacant throne. As 
she read it a strong resolution formed 
itself in her mind that Nadia should 
hear nothing of this until the news 
was confirmed. 

‘Thank you,” she said, handing 
the paper back to its owner. “It 
is indeed terrible! Will you have 
the goodness to send Alessandro to 
me as you go out?” 

Captain Binks departed, a little 
disappointed by the coolness with 
which the Princess had received 
the news, and which he put down 
to the fact of her being a foreigner, 
and while she waited for the courier 
to appear, she hastily laid her plans. 
The newspaper account had men- 


tioned Mr Hicks’s presence in Bel- 
laviste, apropos of the accident 
which had delayed his arrival there, 
and the Princess had some acquaint- 


ance with Mr Hicks, He had been 
sent on a journalistic mission to 
Scythia some time ago, charged 
to inquire into the real facts as 
to the persecution of the Evan- 
gelicals, rumours of which had 
reached America, and he had gone 
to the fountainhead, and had inter- 
viewed Count Wratisloff and her- 
self. When Alessandro entered the 
room she directed him to order a 
carriage for the day, and intrusted 
him also with a telegram to be de- 
spatched, addressed to Mr Hicks at 
Bellaviste, and inquiring whether 
the reports which had reached Malta 
of recent events in Thracia were well 
authenticated. Alessandro was re- 
leased from his usual duty of accom- 
panying the carriage, and ordered 
to bring the return telegram to his 
mistress immediately on its arrival. 
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Having made these arrangements, 
the Princess went in search of Nadia, 
whom she found still curled up on 
the stone window-seat. 

“*T have ordered the carriage to 
take us to Il Boschetto this morn- 
ing, my child,” she said, briskly. 
‘We will spend the day there, and 
come back in the evening. It will 
be a pleasant change, and you will 
like to see the orange-groves.” 

‘* Yes, Marraine,” assented Nadia, 
without showing much interest in 
the scheme. “I suppose there is 
not likely to be any news before we 
get back—genuine news, I mean?” 

“Tf there is, it shall be brought 
out to us,” said the Princess, ** You 
may be sure of that, dear child.” 

Somewhat comforted, Nadia went 
away to prepare for the drive ; but 
her godmother did not breathe 
freely until they were safely out- 
side the gates of the city and fairly 
on their way. At any moment, 
while they were at home, some ac- 
quaintance might come in, and 
enter upon the one absorbing topic 
of conversation. But it was too 
early for most of the Valetta ladies 
to he out, and the gentlemen were 
still busy in office or orderly-room, 
and all was safe when once the 
white city on its steep hill was left 
behind, and the long country drive 
begun. Bare little fields with 
stone walls surrounding them, in- 
terspersed with little houses like 
square stone boxes, windowless and 
chimneyless, without a tree or a 
bush to break the monotony, lay 
on either side of the road. After a 
time, Citta Vecchia came in sight. 
Here there is a grotto, said to have 
been the abode of St Paul ; but the 
Princess did not think it likely to 
be sufficiently genuine to call for a 
visit, and the city was left on one 
side, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the driver of the carriage. 

Il Boschetto was reached after a 
further drive— a pleasant spot of 
gardens and orange - groves in the 
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midst of the desolation, and the 
northern eyes of the Princess and 
Nadia rejoiced in the luxuriant 
greenness. The place was a favour- 
ite one for picnics; but it so hap- 
pened that there was not one that 
day, and they had the gardens 
to themselves. After lunch the 
Princess suggested a rest in the 
shade ; but Nadia could not sit still, 
and preferred to go on by herself 
and get a look at the sea from a 
hill near at hand. She had been 
gone some time, and the Princess 
was becoming a little drowsy, when 
the sound of footsteps aroused her, 
and she saw Alessandro coming 
towards her with a telegram in his 
hand. ‘Taking it from him, she 
turned back among the trees and 
tore it open:— 


**Too true that King Carlino was 
murdered at outbreak of revolt. 
Prince Otto Georg of Schwarzwald- 
Molzau is to be crowned King to- 
day,” 


“This poor Carlino!” broke 
from the Princess. “And my 
poor child! how shall I tell her?” 

“Marraine,” said the panting 
voice of Nadia behind her, “ wasn’t 
that Alessandro I saw from the hill- 
top just now? It looked like him, 
and he seemed to be coming here. 
Did he bring any news?” 

The Princess turned quickly, pale 
and tongue-tied, crumpling the 
telegram in her hand. Nadia saw 
it, and guessed what it was. 

**Marraine, you have had news 
of Carlino!” she cried, snatching 
the paper from her godmother’s re- 
luctant hand and reading it. The 
moment the words had met her 
eyes she dropped it with a groan. 

“He is dead, and I have killed 
him !” she cried. 

“Killed him? 


Not you, my 
child,” said the Princess. 

“Yes; I urged him to accept the 
crown, I wouldn’t let him abdicate 
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when he wished to doit. I made 
him stay, and I have killed him, 
It is my doing.” 

“Tt is God’s will, dear child, 
You may have been the instru. 
ment——” 

“TI was,” said Nadia, in the same 
hard voice. ‘You told me that I 
had been doing wrong the night I 
came to Pavelsburg, and now this 
has happened to make me sure of 
it. Itisall my fault. Don’t speak 
to me, Marraine. No doubt it is as 
well that I should see what harm 
my wanting my own way can do. 
But why should he be punished for 
me?” 

She stood looking stonily away 
through the trees, and the Princess 
put her hand on her arm and 
guided her gently back to the car- 
riage. Alessandro came bustling 
up to express a hope that the tele- 
gram had not contained any bad 
news, but Nadia neither saw nor 
heard him. As they left the gar- 
dens behind them, she sat looking 
away over the arid landscape, refus- 
ing to listen to the Princess’s at- 
tempts to comfort her. 

‘¢ Please don’t speak to me now, 
Marraine. Let me get used to the 
thought,” she said, and her god- 
mother desisted with a sigh. They 
had passed Citta Vecchia before the 
Princess spoke again; and this time, 
seeing two weary-looking men toil- 
ing along the road at some distance 
in front, she called to Alessandro, 
who was riding beside the carriage— 

“Tell the driver to stop when 
we come up with those men, Ales- 
sandro. They look tired, and we 
might drive them into Valetta.” 

Alessandro obeyed in silence, for 
he was becoming accustomed to his 
mistress’s eccentricities, but with a 
slight grimace. 

“Vill your ’ighness zat I speak 
to zem?” he asked, as the carriage 
stopped. 

“No,” said the Princess, “I 
will. This one does not look like 
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a Maltese. I will try him in Eng- 


lish. My poor man, I fear you are 
Can we help you 


in some distress. 
in any way?” 

The other wayfarer, a Maltese 
peasant in the ordinary dusty cot- 
ton clothes and Phrygian cap, stared 
in surprise and utter lack of com- 
prehension at the lady; but the one 
whom the Princess had addressed 
came forward respectfully, touching 
the place where the brim of his hat 
would naturally have been, if he 
had worn one. He was an under- 
sized, light- haired man, haggard 
and unshaven, and clad in what 
looked like the tattered remains of 
a suit of livery of some kind. 

“T’m sure you're very good, 
maam,” he said. “If you would 
be so kind as tell me the word for 
‘doctor’ in this chap’s lingo, and 
‘ow to find one in the town yonder 
when we gets to it, me and my 
master would be no end obliged 
to you.” 

“Your master is ill—hurt?” 
asked the Princess. ‘“ You have 
been shipwrecked with him, per- 
haps ?” 

“No, ma’am; we ain’t been ship- 
wrecked,” returned the man, polite- 
ly but repressively. “I ’ope as 
you'll excuse me sayin’ any more, 
for my master is a very well-known 
gentleman ; but bein’ in difficulties 
just now, so to speak, ’e tell me not 
to mention ’is name. But we want 
a doctor badly, and as we couldn’t 
make out these fellers, nor them 
us, ’is Maj I mean my master, 
said as me and this chap ’ad better 
go to the town there, and see 
where we was. We've tried ’em 
in English and in French and in 
Thracian. ” he broke off sud- 
denly, and stared at Nadia, whose 
attention had been caught by the 
last word, and who had turned and 
was regarding him fixedly. 

“It is you, is it, Wright?” she 
said, listlessly. ‘“ Then you forsook 
him too?” 
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** Me forsook ’is Majesty, miss?” 
cried Wright, much injured. ‘ Not 
until ’e tell me to go. Would you 
’ave me say, ‘Go yourself,’ when ’e 
sent me for the doctor?” 

“ He sent you?” Nadia almost 
screamed. ‘When? Where?” 

“ About ’alf a hour ago, miss ; 
from this chap’s farm’ouse over 
there.” 

“ Then he is alive? They didn’t 
kill him? Tell me quick, or I shall 
go mad. He is there, you say ?” 

** Why, yes, miss,” said Wright, 
stolidly, trying to disentangle the 
cluster of questions which Nadia 
poured upon him in her agitation. 
**°’s there, of course—leastways, 
I left ’im there, and it stands to 
reason as ’e ain’t dead.” 

“Oh, Marraine!” sobbed Nadia, 
burying her face on the Princess’s 
shoulder, “do you hear? He’s 
alive, he’s alive!” 

**Compose yourself, my child,” 
said the Princess, although Wright’s 
wooden face showed no sign of his 
having observed the girl’s excite- 
ment. ‘“ Who is this good man? 
Tell me.” 

“He is the King’s groom, the 
man who brought me to meet 
Marie Karlovna, Oh, Marraine, 
he isn’t dead!” 

‘“My good man,” said the Prin- 
cess, abandoning the attempt to 
reduce Nadia to reason, and ad- 
dressing Wright, “get into the 
carriage, and we will seek your 
master, and drive him to Valetta.” 

“Not with you, ma’am,” said 
Wright, in horror. “It ain’t my 
place at no time, and now ” he 
looked at his disreputable clothes 
with disgust. “If I might ride on 
the box this little way, and get 
down before comin’ into the town, 
so as not to disgrace you P 

“Your companion will sit on the 
box, and show the driver the way 
to his farm,” said the Princess. 
“Tell him so, Alessandro. Now, 
my good man, if you wish to help 
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your master, you will do as I tell 
you.” 

Thus adjured, Wright obeyed, 
and seated himself opposite the 
Princess, making himself as small 
as possible, and with great delicacy 
keeping his face turned from Nadia, 
who was leaning back in her place, 
holding her parasol so as to shield 
herself from observation, and crying 
quietly for joy. 

“Now tell me,” said the Prin- 
cess, when the carriage had turned 
and they were driving in the direc- 
tion of the farm, “is it the King 
who is ill?” 

“No, ma’am; it’s ‘is brother, 
Prince Cyril. ’E’s always been 
sickly, and me and ’is Majesty 
think as the cold ’as seized ’is 
chest. ’E was moanin’ awful when 
I come away.” 

“Poor boy!” said the Princess. 
** And what did the King propose 
to do?” 

“TI don’t rightly know, ma’am, 
seein’ as ’e’s precious ard up. We 
didn’t ’ave no money with us when 
we was took, except a copper or two 
as I ’ad in my pockets, and ’is Ma- 
jesty ain’t sure what ’e can do ’ere. 
You see, the British Government, 
they didn’t like ’is takin’ the king- 
dom on, and ’e don’t know that ’e 
mightn’t be took up if ’e showed 
’imself. That’s why I didn’t tell 
you ‘is name until I see Miss 
O’ Malachy.” 

‘*T see,” said the Princess, beck- 
oning to Alessandro, who rode up, 
and received his mistress’s orders to 
return to Valetta and prepare some 
of the unused rooms at the lodg- 
ings, and to secure the services of 
a doctor, all without making any 
fuss, or saying who the visitors 
were. He rode off at once, and the 
Princess began to inquire into Cyril’s 
symptoms, a subject which lasted 
Wright until the carriage arrived 
at the farm. The peasant descend- 
ed from the box and led the way 
into the little courtyard with its 


high stone walls and one tree, and 
two or three women and a number 
of children peered shyly at the 
ladies from the shelter of the out- 
buildings. Wright went straight 
into the house, and with an innate 
dramatic instinct, hitherto unsus- 
pected in him, announced merely— 

“There’s two ladies ’ere, your 
Majesty, with a carriage, as will be 
pleased to give you and ’is ’ighnegs 
a lift into the city.” 

* Ladies!” Nadia heard Caerleon 
remark, in tones of dismay; but 
catching sight of their shadows be- 
hind Wright, he conquered his 
scruples and came towards them. 
I am aware that there is a popular 
superstition that a gentleman looks 
a gentleman under any circum- 
stances. Perhaps Caerleon was the 
exception which is said to prove 
the rule—at any rate, wearing 
neither coat nor waistcoat, and not 
having had the opportunity of 
washing or shaving for several 
days, he presented the appearance 
of an unusually powerful ruffian, 
whose trade had not prospered 
with him. 

“T am most grateful for your 
kindness,” he said, coming to the 
door and bowing to the Princess; 
“but I could not think of trespass- 
ing upon it by accepting your offer. 
The fact is, we are not exactly in 
trim for ladies’ Nadia!” he 
seized her hand in both his, and 
stood gazing at her, forgetful alike 
of the Princess and of what he had 
been saying, until Nadia, feeling 
herself growing crimson under the 
look in his eyes, drew her hand 
away and withdrew behind the 
Princess. 

‘My child, you know this gentle- 
man, I think?” murmured her god- 
mother reprovingly, and Nadia came 
out of her shelter and said in con- 
fusion— 

“The King of Thracia—Princess 
Soudaroff,” and retired in greater 
confusion still, feeling that it was 
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indeed the most unkindest cut of 
all that she should be the first to 
remind him of his altered estate, by 
presenting him to the Princess in- 
stead of the Princess to him. But 
her godmother was already on her 
way to see Cyril, who was lying 
moaning and only half-conscious on 
a bed of maize-leaves in a corner. 

“T am afraid he is very ill,” 
said the Princess aside to Caer- 
leon, “and he certainly cannot be 
nursed here. We must take him 
to Valetta in my carriage imme- 
diately, and there is a room in my 
lodgings where he can be well 
looked after, and you can be safe 
at the same time.” 

“Oh, really,” began Caerleon, 
“T don’t know how to thank you 
enough; but I can’t saddle you 
with all the bother of an invalid 
in this way.” 

“Of course not,” said the Prin- 
cess; “I saddle myself with him. 
I have the room, and he needs it. 
Besides, you are friends of my dear 
child’s, so I cannot count you as 
strangers, though I hope I should 
do the same if you were.” 

“T have seen my godmother 
bring home a dying beggar from 
the roadside, in a most dreadful 
state, and have him nursed and 
taken care of,” said Nadia, reassur- 
ingly. The comparison suggested 
was not a particularly happy one ; 
but her intention was so kind that 
Caerleon felt ashamed of the twinkle 
in his eye as he looked at her, and 
hoped she had not seen it. 

“See,” said the Princess, “we 
will get into the carriage, and you 
and your servant shall carry your 
brother to it. Then we will make 
room for you too, and the man shall 
goon the box. Stay,” and she drew 
him aside and put her purse into 
his hand, “ you will wish to reward 
these honest people who have given 
you shelter, and you can repay me 
afterwards, you ‘know.” 
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“You are too good, Princess,” 
said Caerleon, gratefully ; and he 
remunerated the farmer and his 
family for their kindness in a way 
that left them calling down bless- 
ings on his head. Then he and 
Wright carried Cyril to the car- 
riage, where the Princess and Nadia 
had been arranging the cushions for 
him as comfortably as they could, 
and at last they were able to prop 
him up safely and to leave the 
farm on the way back to Valetta. 
There was little opportunity for 
conversation during the drive, for 
Cyril was restless and uneasy, and 
turned from Nadia to his brother 
in weary bewilderment, relapsing 
now and then into moaning un- 
consciousness, so that every one 
was glad when the gate was at last 
reached. It was now dusk, and 
the Princess’s strange companions 
were therefore not noticed in their 
passage through the streets, and the 
house was safely gained.  Ales- 
sandro had done his work well, 
the doctor was in attendance, and 
Cyril found himself speedily in a 
comfortable bed, under the charge 
of an elderly woman, the widow of 
a persecuted Bibelist, whom the 
Princess had brought with her on 
her travels as Nadia’s maid. The 
doctor said that cold and exposure 
had brought on an attack of pleurisy, 
but he hoped it might not prove 
very serious; and Caerleon, much 
relieved by the verdict, gave him- 
self up to the tender mercies of 
Alessandro, who provided suitable 
clothes in a marvellous manner, and 
sent him down in proper trim, an 
hour later, to dine with the ladies. 
He was warmly welcomed by the 
Princess, who had found all her 
kindness of heart necessary hitherto 
to help her to conceal the dismay 
she had felt at his appearance, 
and who positively beamed upon 
the transformation effected by 
Alessandro. 











Some German Novels. 


SOME 


Whoever has taken the trouble 
critically to analyse the spirit of 
modern German literature must 
have been struck by the singular 
lack of unity existing among bro- 
thers of the pen, as compared to 
what we find in France and Eng- 
land ; or, to put it more plainly, 
the obvious want of that connec- 
ting link which, by putting all 
writers of one nation in touch 
with one another, makes of their 
separate works as many mosaic 
stones, each differing in hue and 
lustre, size and shape, yet all to- 
gether combining to produce a 
pattern of harmonious colour and 
uniform design. We do not neces- 
sarily mean to imply any censure 
by this statement of the bare fact, 
that whereas in other countries 
writers are apt to be swept along 
unanimously by some of those ir- 
resistible thought-currents which 


from time to time threaten to up- 
set our whole social order, the 
German novelist remains cool and 
self-composed, comparatively un- 
touched by those torturing prob- 


lems and questions that are 
exercising the minds of so many 
fellow-creatures. He may be, 
and often is, every whit as good 
and thorough in his profession as 
his French or English colleague, 
yet with this essential difference, 
that he is always purely local, 
never cosmopolitan, in his views of 
life; and, saving those rare and 
isolated cases where faintly and 
fitfully the spirit of an Ibsen or a 
Tolstoi has inspired such writers 
as Sudermann or Gerhardt Haupt- 
man, the worthy Teuton prefers to 
worship on the altar of those old 
familiar household gods in whose 
shadow he was born and bred. 
Thus, though both ostensibly be- 


GERMAN NOVELS. 


longing to the same nation, a 
Suabian will always write differ. 
ently from a Bavarian; while a 
Tyrolese novelist, whose whole 
little world, as far as he is per- 
sonally concerned, is bounded by 
the snow-tipped mountains of his 
native province, cannot be more 
narrowly circumscribed in his 
views and interests than is the 
Berlin Cockney who fondly im- 
agines his capital to be the axle 
upon which the social world re- 
volves. 

This one-sidedness and want of 
breadth in German fiction may be 
accounted for in different ways. It 
is no doubt partly to be explained 
by the fact of united Germany be- 
ing too novel an institution to have 
succeeded as yet in producing com- 
plete fusion of thought and interest 
among the heterogeneous elements 
of which it is composed, but per- 
haps also in equal measure by the 
German’s innate tendency to self- 
concentration, which causes him to 
see very clearly and to minutely 
analyse all objects standing within 
a certain limited focus, while ren- 
dering him blind as an owl in day- 
light to all that does not directly 
come within the radius of his 
own personal observation. Thus 
many excellently constructed and 
written German novels are severely 
handicapped by the disadvantage of 
appealing to an extremely limited 
audience, and therefore being far 
less eagerly sought and bought 
over their native frontiers than are 
myriads of vastly inferior French 
novels that have forced their way 
into every European library and 
boudoir. 

One of the German novelists 
who, if judged by merit alone, 
would seem entitled to far more 
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extensive literary fame than the 
purely respectable position he now 
enjoys in the estimation of his 
own countrymen, is Herr Ludwig 
Ganghofer, although he, perhaps 
more than any other contemporary 
writer, is entirely dependent for 
inspiration upon the alpine scenery 
with which he is so familiar, and 
which he has so often and so 
lovingly depicted. It is again into 
these same regions—the Bavarian 
Alps grouped around the beautiful 
Kénigsee—that he takes us in his 
latest novel, ‘Schloss Hubertus,’ ! 
a work of such strongly marked 
individuality, such overpowering 
force and brilliancy, as but seldom 
is to be met with in the ranks of 
recent German fiction. It is a 
book which can, or rather must, 
be read from cover to cover with- 
out drawing breath, and for many 
days after the reader’s mind will 
be haunted by the weird per- 
sonality of the grand old hunter 
who stands as centrepiece in the 
story. In Count Egge Sennefeld, 
Ganghofer has drawn a figure of 
which even our beloved Sir Walter 
might have been proud ; and it is 
scarcely treason to say that in his 
whole long portrait-gallery of 
eccentric and whimsical characters, 
our Northern bard has produced 
nothing surpassing thisone. Count 
Egge, a Bavarian nobleman of an- 
cient lineage and large fortune, is 
a fanatical sportsman: for him no 
other pleasure in life exists but 
tracking chamois or stalking red 
deer; and these animals absorb 
a far larger proportion of his 
thoughts and attention than do 
his four children, three sons and a 
daughter—all that are now left to 
remind him of the faithless woman 
who, having made the discovery 
that to be the wife of a celebrated 
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Nimrod is scarcely a cheerful lot, 
had long since sought consolation 
by eloping with a companion of 
her own choice. Count Egge goes 
about habitually attired in short 
leather breeches, an old discoloured 
shooting-coat, hobnailed boots, and 
weather-beaten felt hat, just like 
any common Bavarian peasant ; 
and when nominally living at 
Schloss Hubertus, his family sum- 
mer residence, he spends by far the 
greater part of his time up in a 
miserable wooden shooting - hut, 
whose doorway is so low that 
almost regularly every day, when 
sallying forth in quest of game, the 
Count’s forehead comes violently 
in contact with the upper beam, 
so that in course of time a long 
dark red streak has come to be 
permanently visible across his brow. 
Count Egge never even thought of 
sending for the village carpenter 
to remedy the defect of the door- 
way, which might easily have been 
done at the cost of a few hours’ 
labour. How should he have 
found time to think of such petty 
details when his thoughts were 
permanently occupied by the prime 
roe-deer he had shot yesterday, or 
some abnormally large chamois he 
hoped to bag to-day? The de- 
scription of Count Egge at the 
beginning of the first volume, when 
he is waiting for the coming of a 
particular chamois buck, strikes 
the key-note of his character, and 
places him distinctly before the 
reader’s eye :— 


“His hands grasped the rifle yet 
more tightly, and with burning in- 
tensity his eye a upon the rocky 
cliff over which the buck must appear. 
From minute to minute the tension 
of his features became more sharply 
accentuated, the last drop of blood 
receded from the galvanised face, the 
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tightly closed lips assumed a bluish 
tint, and ever more fiercely burned the 
fire of his eyes. What was stamped 
on this face was not the clear whole- 
some love of the chase, not the proud 
virile satisfaction which the pursuit 
of a noble sport can produce ; it was 
a wild consuming passion, one of those 
passions which know neither measure 
nor bounds either in desire or enjoy- 
ment, which seize upon a man body 
and soul, as the flame takes hold of 
rotten wood, stifling in him all appre- 
ciation for whatever else life holds of 
value, letting him always see and long 
for but this one thing—a passion 
which intoxicated without ever pro- 
ducing satisfaction, which was de- 
stroying him and others as well! And 
like unto the sign of a marked man, 
there burnt upon Count Egge’s brow 
the red tumour inflicted by the beam 
above the door of his shooting-hut.” 


Soon after the opening of the 
tale Count Egge is rejoined by 
his three sons,—the grave and 
ideally minded Tassilo, Robert the 
gambler and hypocrite, and the 
light-hearted scapegrace Willy. 
After having within twenty-four 
hours of their first meeting quar- 
relled with Tassilo, because of an 
intended marriage, and fumed and 
foamed at Robert, who has been 
forced again to own to heavy 
gambling debts, the old Oount, 
with a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, turns to his youngest and 
favourite son Willy, and bids 
him ask for some gift or favour. 
He is ready to grant any wish of 
Willy’s to-day, on condition that 
the lad will smile and show a 
happy face again. When, how- 
ever, Willy ventures to say a word 
on behalf of his elder brother 
Tassilo, to whom he is deeply 
attached, his first conciliatory at- 
tempt is cut short by his father’s 
furious command never again to 
broach that topic, under pain of 
likewise falling into disgrace. 
Count Egge had left the hut, 
angrily banging the door behind 
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him ; but when, a few hours later, 
he returned to find Willy sitting 
moody and sad behind the hut, the 
father’s heart had melted again, 
and taking out of his purse two 
little objects wrapped in paper, he 
pressed them into Willy’s hand 
by way of atonement. These are 
a couple of buckteeth of speci- 
ally rare and beautiful colouring, 
which Count Egge prized above all 
other hunting trophies, and was in 
the habit of constantly carrying 
about with him in his purse, in 
order occasionally to refresh his 
eyes with a look at their charms, 
Seeing his father in such a 
favourable state of mind, Willy 
now timidly gives expression to 
another request which has been 
weighing on his heart. Will not 
Count Egge consent to interrupt 
his hunts for a few days and 
accompany him down to Schloss 
Hubertus, where his sister Kitty, 
who has not seen her father for 
nearly half a year, is impatiently 
expecting him from hour to hour. 
Touched and softened, the old man 
consents. Yes, he too is anxious 
to embrace his daughter — his 
little “‘Gais” (Doe), as he fondly 
calls her. Besides, the shooting 
has been bad during the last few 
days, and it will be better to break 
through the spell of bad luck. Let 
them start at once, as soon as they 
have had time to change their 
boots; and Willy is to take his 
gun with him, while he, the father, 
will purposely leave his own rifle 
behind in order to eschew the 
temptation of firing a shot. Per- 
haps they may come across a 
fine stag, and he is determined to 
let Willy have the pleasure of 
shooting him. 


“As they wandered downward 
through the stunted dwarf pines and 
over the high mountain - pastures, 
Count Egge was in excellent spirits. 
He saletall many droll hunting anec- 
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dotes, turned Robert into ridicule, 
and with amusing irony described the 
dumfoundered face which Schipper 
the gamekeeper would make when, 
on returning to the hut, he would find 
it empty. But with the first step 
into the dark forest his jovial talka- 
tive mood changed abruptly to grave 
silence, and he himself loaded Willy’s 
rifle, after having previously sub- 
mitted the two cartridges to a minute 
examination. 

“So! And now take care of your 
blunderbuss, and keep your goggles 
open !’ 

“ Noiselessly they stalked over the 
soft mossy carpet, Count Egge, who 
seemed well acquainted with every 
tree in the pathless forest, leading 
the way. As they passed through a 
clay-bottomed gully, he pointed to the 
ground and whispered, ‘These are 
quite fresh tracks of a good one! 
Keep your gun ready. ... I knowa 
spot hard by where they are fond of 
lying!’ His voice sank ever lower 
as he gave Willy at least a dozen 
instructions as to his behaviour for 
the contingency of falling in with a 
stag, ‘ And above all, do not shoot too 
hotly ; give yourself time: raise up 
the barrel slowly from below, and as 
soon as you see red, then quietly pull 
the trigger.’ 

“They stalked on cautiously, 
and climbed up a mossy ridge. 
Hardly had they reached its summit 
when Count Egge crouched down and 
whispered, ‘There he lies! Do you 
see him ?’ 

“Willy cocked his gun and began 
to raise it. But the stag had already 
lifted its head, and sprang up from 
the lair. Willy did not lose his 
composure, but took aim, with obser- 
vance of all the good counsels he 
had just been receiving. Already he 
‘saw red,’ and would have pulled the 
trigger, but at that same moment his 
gun was suddenly laid hold of by two 
other hands. 

“Hand it over. You will miss him 
at any rate.’ With these words the 
father had wrenched the gun from 
him, and before Willy could recover 
from his astonished consternation, the 
shot had already gone off. 

“The stag fell. With a wild huzza 
Count Egge lowered the smoking rifle, 
waved his weather- beaten stalking- 
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cap aloft, and exclaimed, ‘ Yes, lad, 
you were quite right! Up yonder I 
was obliged to run away from my 
bad fortune in order to find luck 
again down here !’ 

** «So? said Willy, sulkily. ‘Why, 
I fancied, papa, that you wanted to 
give me a pleasure !’ 

“<To be sure!’ Count Egge 
laughed. ‘My hands ran away with 
me, I hardly know how. But don’t 
be angry, it shall be for another 
time! Come now, at least I shall 
teach you the correct orthodox fashion 
of disembowelling a stag.’ 

‘* Willy seemed to find but a doubt- 
ful satisfaction in this bloody lesson ; 
but not wishing to spoil his father’s 
pleasure, so as to bring him home 
to Hubertus in good humour, he 
patiently submitted.” 


Suddenly, however, they hear 
the sound of rolling stones and of 
an alpenstock striking against the 
ground. It is the gamekeeper 
Schipper, who, pale and breathless, 
has pursued his master in order 
to inform him that he has just 
with his telescope descried a prime 
roebuck with quite abnormally 
gigantic horns, larger than any of 
those which adorn the Oount’s 
collection. 


“*By Jove!’ stammered Count 
Egge, as a dark red flush overspread 
his face. 

“And you will bag the buck, 
Herr Graf—my word upon it !’ 

“'Tremulous excitement now seized 
onthe master. ‘Thank you, Schipper. 
See that you get some one to carry 
down the stag, . . . and I shall mean- 
while return to the hut.’ 

“* But, papa,’ now protested Willy 
with deeply wounded expression, 
‘the stag which you had promised 
me, you shoot away before my eyes, 

. not that I grudge it— you are 
heartily welcome, . . . but at least 
keep the other promise you made me. 
The buck will not run away from you, 
but—— 

“* You do not understand that——’ 

“*T beg you, papa, leave the buck 
and come down with me to Hubertus. 
Do it for my sake, I beg you!’ 

“Yes, lad, anything else, but-——’ 

Q 
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“¢ Papa, I beg you !’ 

“Count Egge began to grow im- 

tient. ‘I cannot run the risk of 
osing such a buck. You might surely 
be sportsman enough to understand 
that ! Now my luck has turned again. 
In two stalks Iam sure of him, And 
then I shall come, my word upon it! 
Therefore be satistied ; go home quiet- 
ly, and give my love to the little Gais ! 
To-morrow evening I shail rejoin 
you. Good-bye !’ and without await- 
ing Willy’s answer, he grasped the 
alpenstock along with his son’s rifle, 
and commenced his ascent through 
the forest.” 


But Count Egge is destined 
never again to see the son he had 
thus curtly dismissed. A piece of 
youthful imprudence, which would 
have been prevented by the re- 
straining presence of a father or 
elder brother, costs Willy his life ; 
and the father, who has meanwhile 
succeeded in bagging the abnor- 
mally large buck, is thunderstruck 
next day by the news of his son’s 
death. Filled with bitter self- 
hurries down to 


reproach, he 
Hubertus, there to weep over the 
corpse of his child, whom, as he 
feels, he has sacrificed for a pair 


of roebuck horns. His grief is 
true and genuine ; but scarcely has 
poor Willy been laid in the earth 
than the huntsman’s old passion 
seizes upon him with tenfold 
violence, and, oblivious of every- 
thing else, supremely indifferent 
to the sensation he is causing 
among the scandalised funeral 
guests, he insists straightway on 
donning his old hunting - equip- 
ment, and is off to the mountains. 

From this point forward all 
events and incidents are made to 
lead up to the final catastrophe, 
which is the climax of the story ; 
and so deftly and artistically is 
this brought about, that every- 
thing seems to be natural and 
inevitable. One day while out 
chamois-stalking, Count Egge sees 
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two eagles soaring above a high 
overhanging cliff. Their sight 
brings his thoughts into another 
groove by suggesting a fresh 
species of excitement. It is long 
since he has shot an eagle, and 
longer still since he has enjoyed 
the perilous pleasure of taking 
young eaglets from the nest. If 
food be put in a likely place 
throughout the winter, perhaps 
the eagles may be induced to 
make their nest here in spring, 
This plan is at once acted upon, 
and presently the Count has the 
satisfaction of hearing that the 
birds have noticed the bait, and 
are swooping down daily upon it, 
The stags’ rutting season having 
now come to an end, Oount Egge 
goes down at last to Oastle 
Hubertus, and sends for the local 
doctor, for he is now conscious 
of feeling seriously unwell. The 
doctor recommends change to 4 
milder climate for the winter, 
which advice Count Egge inter. 
prets and follows according to his 
own fashion, by starting next day 
for elk-shooting in Sweden. 

The gamekeeper, on whom has 
devolved the duty of watching 
over the eagles’ proceedings during 
the winter, receives at intervals 
telegrams from his master, dated 
now from Sweden, now from some 
wild place in Hungary or Croatia, 
but all asking the same question, 
“ Are they still there?” and when 
in the spring of the following year 
Count Egge arrives at Schloss 
Hubertus for the capercailzie- 
shooting, looking almost like the 
shadow of his former self, his very 
first question on stepping out of 
the carriage is, “ What are the 
eagles doing!” The answer— 
namely, that the eagles are nesting 
in a fissure of the high over 
hanging cliff, and that in all prob- 
ability the young eaglets must be 
already hatched, since the female 
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bird, invisible during some weeks, 
had now again reappeared—seems 
to act like a reviving elixir on 
the old man’s jaded frame. All 
his thoughts are now concen- 
trated on this one object —the 
pleasure in store for him of rob- 
bing the eagles’ nest; and when on 
entering the castle he finds there 
a letter informing him that his 
daughter’s health is impaired, and 
that the doctor recommends a trip 
to the south, he declares that it is 
impossible for him to absent him- 
self from the neighbourhood for 
two or three days in order to 
satisfy himself of the truth of 
these reports. 


“¢Poor little Gais’ (he murmured 
to himself). ‘If only it were possible, 
I should be with her to - morrow. 
But—— with a deep sigh he ran 
his fingers through his beard and 
turned to the gamekeeper. ‘Since 
when did you say that both eagles 
have been seen again soaring ?’ 

“*For three days, Herr Graf.’ 

“‘Then there must be young ones 
in the nest! They may be flown out 
before I could get back home again,’ 
reflected Count Egge, as he stared 
up through the window at the moun- 
tain,and shook his head. ‘I cannot! 
With the best will in the world it is 
impossible !’” 


The matter is finally compro- 
mised by despatching a telegram to 
the young lady’s aunt giving her 
carte blanche to do as she thinks 
best, and unlimited credit for the 
accomplishment of her projects ; 
and with the pleasant conscious- 
ness of having discharged his 
parental duties to the full, Count 
Egge dismisses the matter from 
his mind, and proceeds up to the 
scene of action. But when he 
comes to examine the spot where 
the entrance to the eagles’ nest 
can barely be descried as a dull 
grey streak on the face of the 
cliff, he discovers that the pro- 
jected exploit presents almost in- 
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surmountable difficulties. He can- 
not climb up the face of a sheer 
precipice ; while to have himself 
let down by ropes from above is 
equally unfeasible, since the nest 
is hidden beneath the overhanging 
portion of the cliff. There remains, 
therefore, nothing for it but a 
ladder, and although every one tells 
the Count that it were folly to 
risk his life on a ladder of such 
preposterous length, he persists in 
his insane resolve. Accordingly, 
eight ladders, each measuring 
twenty metres, are constructed, 
and fastened together by iron 
rivets; then, having with great 
difficulty consented to let himself 
be attached to a rope, which is 
secured from above, he begins the 
perilous ascent, The ladder sways 
to and fro in ominous fashion 
under the old man’s weight, but 
he reaches the top in safety, and 
the keepers and peasants as- 
sembled below begin again to 
breathe freely. 


“ But loud shouting was now heard 
from the top of the cliff, a shadow 
flitted over the dwarf pines, and, like 
a bolt shot from the sky, the eagle 
swooped down upon Count Egge. 
Schipper and the wood-cutters raised 
a wild incoherent clamour ; they saw 
how the Count put up his arm in 
defence, and caught the gleam of 
his upraised knife. But the stroke 
missed its aim. With a fragment of 
white linen rag grasped between its 
claws the eagle made a slight circuit 
in order to repeat the assault. Then 
above the shrieking chorus of voices 
there cracked a shot; and as amidst 
the sound of rolling echoes the eagle 
fell down a lifeless mass, Franz, whose 
face had blanched to an ashy pallor, 
lowered his smoking gun.” 


Believing all danger now to be 
over, the lads below gave vent to 
their feelings in wild triumphant 
shouts and ejaculations, all talking 
together ; only Franz stands aside, 
grave and silent. When Count 
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Egge stretches out both his arms 
to grasp the overhanging nest, 
wherein the eaglets are shrieking 
as though they were being roasted 
on the spit, a dense cloud of 
whitish-grey dust is seen to come 
raining down upon him. Instan- 
taneously the Count draws back 
his arms, and covering his eyes 
with one hand, like a man groping 
in the dark, he begins slowly and 
unsteadily to descend the rungs 
of the ladder. He reaches the 
bottom in safety, thanks to the 
rope, which proved more trust- 
worthy than the flimsy ladder, 
and then it is discovered that he 
has lost his sight. The combina- 
tion of excrements and rotting 
particles of carrion lining the 
bottom of the nest has produced 
a powerful corrosive acid, which, 
entering both eyes, has caused in- 
stantaneous inflammation. Count 
Egge is conveyed back to Castle 
Hubertus, and the best medical 
assistance called in, but without 
result. The case is hopeless from 
the first, and the celebrated oculist 
summoned from Munich can only 
confirm the local doctor’s verdict— 
to wit, total and irremediable blind- 
ness of both eyes. The old Count 
hears this cruel sentence pro- 
nounced, with calmness and dig- 
nity; but when he finds himself 
alone with his faithful servant his 
self-control abandons him, and he 
gives vent to his feelings in the 
following outburst :— 


“What shall Inowdo? Where- 
fore do I go on living? Shall I never 
see 2 mountain again? Neither forest 
nor tree! I shall see no more stag in 
the height of the season! No chamois 
buck on the cliff! I shall never again 
behold the capercailzie at pairin 
time saluting the smiling morn an 
calling to his mate from off the 
branch! Nothing more! Nothing! 
Moses! that will kill me! Not a 
week could I endure it! Nota day! 
Rather at once a bullet through the 
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head!’ Count Egge sprang up, stag. 
gered panting towards the wall, and 
groped about there with his hands,” 


In the park outside, a large 
cage, built expressly for the pur. 
pose, is inhabited by some of the 
eagles which in former luckier 
days the Count had taken out of 
the nest; and as the window is 
now opened by his command, in 
order to let in the fresh spring 
air, the peculiar weird sharp cry 
of one of these birds strikes in 
upon the blind man’s ear. 


“Count Egge raised his face; a 
wild smile flitted across his withered 
lips, and the torpid features began to 
light up with animation. Clapping 
his hands against the arms of the 
chair, he rose up from his seat with 
a sudden jerk, exclaiming, ‘ Moses! 
We are going out shooting! Bring 
me the rifle!’ 

“The old servant clasped his hands 
above his head in suddenalarm. ‘For 
heaven’s sake, Herr Graf, of what can 
you be thinking ?’ 

“*Bring me the rifle! Before the 
long night sets in I will go shooting 
for the last time! Eagle-shooting!’ 
In gasping excitement he had almost 
screamed out this last word. ‘I owe 
my misfortune to this cursed brood! 
I do not choose that they should go 
on daily mocking my ears with their 
cries, while I sit here blindfolded. 
They shall not live in my vicinity. 
. They shall not outlive this 
My eyesight is gone, but one 


day i 


does not shoot with the eyes alone, and 


my hand still remains, 
rifle! The rifle !’” 


Refusing to listen to reason, 
Count Egge forces his unwilling 
and terrified servant to lead him 
down to the park and there place 
him in the proper position at three 
hundred paces from the cage con- 
taining the four eagles, while the 
old hunter, standing behind his 
master’s shoulder, assists in direct- 
ing the aim. 


Bring me the 


“The second shot went over the 
birds’ heads, but the third one struck 
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home. One eagle fell down from the 
perch and with flapping wings writhed 
about the floor of the cage. Count 
Egge gave a hoarse laugh at the 
sound of the fluttering,—‘ Has one 
already fallen ?’ 

“Moses was silent. 

“In ever quicker succession the 
shots now fell, and ever more hotly 
burnt the flush on Count Egge’s 
features, while the dull white of his 
lifeless eyeballs assumed a bloodshot 
tint. His breath came and went with 
a rustling sound, and ever unsteadier 
grew his grip of the rifle. Twenty- 
one shots were fired through the 
bars before there was silence within 
the cage.” 


The Count then directs his ser- 
vant to bring him the dead birds, 
in order that he may feel them 
with his hands and guess their 
several weights. But in one of 
the eagles life is not yet wholly 
extinct, and as the old man takes 
it up for inspection it still con- 
trives with a last dying spasm to 
dig its long sharp claws into its 
executioner’s wrist. 


“With a slight exclamation of 
pain Count Egge shook his hand and 
let the bird drop. ‘What! have you 
still got fight left in you?’ He 
smiled wearily. 

“ Moses, occupied in picking up the 
empty cartridge-cases from the ground, 
had not noticed this incident. When 
he looked up again he saw his master 
sitting motionless in the armchair, 
clasping his gun with trembling 
hands, 

“The sightless orbs were fixed in 
the direction of the mountains, while 
the withered lips muttered, ‘ My last 
hunt!’ Count Egge rose unsteadily 
to his feet. ‘Moses, lead me back 
into the house.’” 


But it has been decreed by 
fate that Count Egge is to perish 
through these very eagles which 
he sought to destroy. The wound 
inflicted by the dying bird’s claws 
proves fatal, blood - poisoning en- 
sues, and within a week of the 
accident the old huntsman ex- 
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pires, his last hours filled up 
with wild delirious ravings about 
hunting scenes. Willy’s name is 
also constantly on his lips, and at 
the very end he seems to be living 
over again in thought that last 
walk through the forest with his 
dead son. 


“*Come. I know where there isa 
fine stag, ... my very best one! 
Come. I will lead you, ...and I shall 
leave my own gun at home. I know 
myself too well! You shall have 
him. You—show me the cartridges. 
Good—all in order. ... Softly! Take 
care of your boots,’ Count Egge’s 
features seemed to sharpen, his nose 
grew more pointed and changed 
colour ; the upper part of the figure 
contracted, and the rigid orbs bulged 
out from their sockets. 

“*Do you see him there—there in 
his lair? Quick—he already scents 
us.” The dying man’s breath was 


now coming in short gasps. ‘Give me 
the gun—you would only miss him !’ 
A convulsive movement of the arm, 
a sort of hoarse hurrah that died away 
as an inarticulate groan, and Count 
Egge fell back heavily. ‘The ball has 


struck home—there he lies.’ 
His limbs stretched out.” 


We have been tempted to de- 
vote so much space to the figure 
of the eccentric old hunter, in 
whom every one familiar with 
those parts will recognise the por- 
trait of a well-known Bavarian 
nobleman whose many feats of 
wild daring are still in the mouths 
of the Berchtesgaden peasants, 
that we are prevented from dwell- 
ing, as we should gladly do, on 
some of the well-drawn minor 
characters in the book — none 
better than the gamekeeper Franz 
and his sweetheart Mali, whose 
love-tale is prettily interwoven 
with the leading narrative. Few 
scenes in recent fiction are as pro- 
foundly pathetic and true to nat- 
ure as the description of the peas- 
ant girl running, panting and 
dishevelled, up the mountain to 
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seek her lover, whom she believes 
to have been shot in an encounter 
with poachers. 

But having, we trust, now given 
Herr Ganghofer his full and well- 
deserved quota of admiration, 
strict impartiality compels us to 
look at the reverse side of the 
medal, and to indicate some of the 
blemishes which occasionally mar 
the enjoyment of what otherwise 
would deserve to be called a mas- 
terpiece of German fiction. So 
long as the writer keeps to his 
lakes and mountains, his deer and 
chamois, eagles and capercailzie, 
peasants and gamekeepers, his 
pictures are of photographic fidel- 
ity and brilliancy ; but as soon as 
he imprudently abandons these 
familiar objects for town - bred 
ladies and gentlemen, social in- 
trigues and fashionable drawing- 
rooms, “‘he is not in it” as we 
would say, and becomes cramped, 
stilted, and unnatural, conveying 
much the same impression as the 


sight of a person wearing a pair of 
overtight boots. Thus Kitty, Count 
Egge’s daughter, is a mere lay figure 
without any convincing sense of life 
or reality about her, despite the 
trouble the author is at to describe 
her white muslin gowns and long 


Swedish gloves. Peculiarly irri- 
tating, too, according to English 
ideas, is the young lady’s habit of 
“stormily ” embracing her brother 
Tassilo upon every possible occa- 
sion,—although, to be sure, as the 
poor girl only gets hold of her 
lover in the last chapter of the 
book, we suppose that the German 
osculatory instinct has got to be 
satisfied somehow, and so, faute de 
mieux, brothers must be pressed 
into service. Tante Gundi, Kitty’s 
aunt and chaperone, intended to 
be humorous, is a mere outrage- 
ous caricature ; while neither the 
young painter who loves the niece, 
nor the old one who once upon a 
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time has loved the aunt, strikes yg 
as a particularly happy conception, 
The same may be said of Tassilo, 
Count Egge’s eldest son, who has 
broken with the traditions of his 
family by becoming a lawyer, and 
who never opens his lips without 
treating us to page-long tiradeg 
upon justice, morality, and other 
like exhilarating topics. Utterly 
superfluous and unnecessarily un- 
pleasant is the whole story of 
Aunt Gundi’s faux pas in her 
youth ; and the old painter Werner, 
who has been the hero of this 
rather shady romance, hardly 
seems to deserve the extravagant 
admiration with which the author 
somewhat naively expects us to 
regard him. 

If, however, we readily pardon 
the genial writer for his unfamili- 
arity with ladies’ and gentlemen's 
habits as compared to the manners 
of chamois and roe-deer, we find 
it considerably harder to forgive a 
grave anachronism regarding Eng- 
lish fox-hunting, when he informs 
us that Count Egge on his honey- 
moon journey had taken his young 
wife first to England for fox-hunt- 
ing, then to Sweden in quest of elks, 
and lastly to the Bukowina for 
the stags’ rutting season. As, 
however, this last period scarce- 
ly ever extends beyond the first 
week in October, we feel puzzled 
to know where Reynard is to come 
in? Is it really possible that such 
an adept in sporting matters as 
Herr Ganghofer has often proved 
himself to be, can actually labour 
under the strange delusion that 
the Britisher hunts his foxes in 
July or August? 


The author of ‘Schloss Hu- 
bertus’ has found a formidable 
rival in a lady, bearer of one of the 
oldest aristocratic German names. 
Countess Bertha Kuenburg, né 
Countess Stolberg, is well known 
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to her friends as an intrepid moun- 
taineer and a keen-eyed enthusiast 
for the beauties of nature, but it is 
only comparatively lately that she 
has begun to fix in writing part of 
the rich store of impressions gleaned 
on snow-clad mountain-tops and in 
remote-lying valleys, in the rough- 
hewn block-huts inhabited by al- 
pine milkmaids during the short 
summer season, and on giddy 
breakneck paths known only to 
wary chamois or daredevil poach- 
ers. We should hardly have 
believed it possible that a lady 
accustomed to move in the high- 
est society should have succeeded 
not only in mastering to perfec- 
tion the dialect spoken by the 
peasants of the Austrian Alps, but 
likewise in assimilating herself 
to peasant feeling and modes of 
thought, and of accurately gauging 
all the various phases of these 
primitive passions and prejvdices, 
which, restrained by no conven- 
tional influences, are wont to be so 
much deeper and more direct than 
the corresponding emotions in the 
higher walks of life. If consider- 
ably less dramatic and exciting 
than ‘Schloss Hubertus,’ Countess 
Kuenburg’s latest story, ‘Moni 
und Mirzl,’! yields nothing to 
Herr Ganghofer in so far as fidelity 
of portraiture, knowledge of pea- 
sant superstition and folk-lore, as 
well as delicate comprehension for 
the beauties of nature, are con- 
cerned, With regard to this latter 
point, moreover, one should be in- 
clined to give Countess Kuenburg 
the palm over her rival, for her 
descriptions of nature strike a 
deeper and more intense note, and 
are more artistically framed — a 
circumstance easily accounted for 
by the fact that this gifted lady is 
likewise an artist of no small 
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ability, who has many a time re- 
produced upon canvas the iden- 
tical scenes which she now so 
vividly describes in pen and 
ink. 

The outline of the story is a 
very simple one. Moni and Mirzl 
are two Sennerins (alpine milk- 
maids and cowherds) who, accord- 
ing to the custom of those parts, 
have been sent up, in charge of a 
herd, to one of the high mountain 
pasturages. Here, established in 
a rough-hewn block-hut contain- 
ing but a couple of rooms, the two 
girls are as virtually isolated as 
though stranded upon a desert 
island, save when at rare intervals 
they are visited by some hunts- 
man, woodcutter, or poacher, whose 
pursuit chances to lead him in that 
direction. This calm contempla- 


tive mode of life suits the gentle 
Moni well enough, and, save to 
visit her aged grandmother from 
time to time, she never thinks of 
leaving her solitude ; but Mirzl is 


of other metal, and can never hear 
of any amusement in the village 
or elsewhere without being wild to 
join it. Klaus, the son of a miller 
down in the valley, is in love with 
Mirzl; but although she secretly 
returns his affection, her innate 
spirit of coquetry will not permit 
her frankly to avow this, and she 
wellnigh wrecks her happiness and 
his before circumstances compel 
her todo so. Mirzl has a rival in 
a neighbouring Sennerin, the fair 
Therese; and whenever Klaus finds 
himself badly treated by his sweet- 
heart, he seeks to arouse her jeal- 
ousy by paying court to the op- 
position beauty. On one of these 
occasions when Klaus’s attentions 
to her rival have been more than 
usually ostentatious, Mirzl’s self- 
control gives way, and she resolves 
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to give her enemy a salutary lesson, 
which in this case means nothing 
less than a good drubbing,—for 
Sennerins are not troubled by 
much scrupulous delicacy, and in 
cases where a town-bred damsel 
would resort to sarcasm or cal- 
umny, the alpine milkmaid finds 
two strong arms and a stout cudgel 
infinitely more satisfactory. Ac- 
cordingly Mirzl, having disguised 
herself in male attire and painted 
a moustache above her rosy lips 
with a bit of charcoal, repairs at 
night to the door of Therese’s hut, 
and there, concealed in the deep 
shadow of the overhanging roof, 
proceeds upon a little mouth har- 
monica to imitate all the favourite 
airs and catches which Klaus was 
wont to play when he went a-court- 
ing by moonlight. This stratagem 
succeeds, for soon Mirzl has the 
satisfaction of hearing steps mov- 
ing inside. 


“*Ha!’ she whispered, ‘slipped 
out of bed already, has she? I can 
hear her groping around.’ 

“Breathless she bent down her 
head to the door handle, trembling 
in feverish anticipation. In one 
hand she held a piece of firewood 
concealed behind her back. The sound 
of bare footsteps came nearer and 
nearer to the door, now the heavy 
wooden bolt was lumberingly pushed 
aside, and hardly had this taken 
place than Mirzl wedged herself into 
the doorway and penetrated into the 
interior of the hut. 

“But everything was dark in the 
first moment, and her outstretched 
arms groped vainly around. 

“* Here,’ now sounded a whisper 
in close vicinity from the direction 
where a gleam of white shirt-sleeve 
could be descried through the sha- 
dows. Like a hawk swooping down 
upon its prey, Mirzl sprang forward 
and seized her with one hand, while 
distinctly audible were the heavy 
blows that rained thickly upon the 
victim. 

“Loud screams of pain and cries 
for help arose simultaneously, and 
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Therese, although the weaker of the 
two, defended herself bravely. 

“¢T shall scratch your eyes out, 
whoever you may be! Such a 
scurvy trick to play!’ she shrieked, 
beside herself with fear and rage, 
But answer there came none, save a 
fresh harvest of blows which Mirz] 
dealt out with profound satisfaction, 

“Struggling and wrestling, the 
combat continued, till both girls, 
stumbling over the threshold of the 
hut, fell partly outside into the open. 
air. This movement caused Mirzl’s 
hat to fall off, and her plaits becoming 
visible in the uncertain light, she 
was instantaneously recognised by 
her opponent, who, however, with 
habitual cunning and presence of 
mind, took care not to betray her 
discovery, while the other was has- 
tily replacing the hat. Both girls 
sprang up to their feet, and Mirzl, in 
the intoxication of victory, broke the 
long- kept silence by hissing out, 
‘ There now, I have given you a fine 
thrashing !’ 

“ Therese did not venture upon any 
further movement, but resorting to 
cunning in place of other weapons, 
she now wailed out, ‘Why are you 
so harsh with me, Klaus? I have 
done you no harm. Has some one 
perhaps been speaking ill of me? 
Have you not always come here 
willingly because you couldn’t get on 
with that vixen up there, says you, 
while here you could forget all about 
Mirzl, that stinging wasp? and how 
tenderly you kissed and hugged me 
as you said it.’ 

“But just as Mirzl would have 
thrown herself upon her with re- 
doubled fury, the figure of a man 
came round the corner of the hut 
and asked, ‘Saperlot! what is up 
here? Has there been a window 
fight ?’” 


The true history of this moon- 
light skirmish between the two 
maidens remains a secret, for each 
of them has her own reasons for 


keeping silence. Mirzl, although 
outwardly victorious, has left the 
battlefield with a galling sense of 
defeat, convinced, as she now is, of 
her lover’s faithlessness, She is 
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determined to be revenged upon 
him, and sooner than go on witness- 
ing his attentions to her hated rival, 
she prefers to bring trouble upon 
his head. ‘The means to do so are 
all ready to her hand, for Klaus is 
secretly addicted to poaching, and 
it only requires a hint to the game- 
keeper of the district to put him on 
the right track. Accordingly, one 
dark night Klaus, along with his 
companion and evil genius, Kasper, 
is followed by the keepers, and in 
endeavouring to escape from their 
pursuit, Klaus falls down a steep 
wall of rock and seriously injures 
himself. Here he lies for hours, 
helpless and forsaken, and would 
have perished wretchedly, a prey 
to hawks and eagles, had not his 
plight been discovered by Moni, 
who, summoning to her assistance 
the now repentant and _heart- 
broken Mirzl, succeeds in extricat- 
ing him from his perilous position. 
The wounded man is conveyed on a 
litter down to the village hospital, 
and is there tenderly nursed back 
to life and health by his good 
angel, Moni, while, unknown to 
him, Mirzl is lying in another ward 
of the same building, stricken down 
by nervous fever produced by grief 
and remorse. Restored to health, 
Klaus offers hand and heart to his 
faithful nurse, but is refused by 
Moni, who, after having brought 
the former lovers once more to- 
gether, retires from the world in 
order to take the veil of the Sisters 
of Charity. 

This bare outline of the story 
conveys but small idea of its grace- 
ful and spirited style, and of the 
marvellous fidelity to nature per- 
vadingalldescriptions. Theaccount 
of the dance on the alpine pastur- 
age, of the village wrestling-match, 
the poachers’ flight from the game- 
keepers, and the discovery of the 
frozen corpse within the avalanche, 
are as many photographic studies 
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of alpine life whose absolute 
fidelity to nature must be acknow- 
ledged by all who are familiar with 
these regions. As, however, the 
great and characteristic charm of 
the book consists in the faithful 
rendering of peasant dialect and 
turns of phrase, it is wellnigh 
impossible to give English extracts, 
for which reason we are forced to 
content ourselves with the follow- 
ing little piece of description, re- 
lating how Moni’s old grandmother 
but a few days previous to her 
death is seized by an unaccountable 
longing to revisit a certain spot in 
the forest, where just half a cen- 
tury ago she had sat as a newly 
wedded bride by the side of her 
handsome young husband. 


“The bright greensward lay out- 
stretched beneath the blue sunny sky. 
The tree-branches swayed gently to 
and fro in the mild summer air, dis- 
closing glimpses of the bare stony 
cliffs beyond. 

“A large moss-grown boulder-stone 
lay in the centre of this peaceful re- 
treat, half sunk in a dark water-pool, 
whose edge was partly framed in by 
a border of shining green reeds with 
their little brown seed-vessels. Tiny 
pink water-flowerets floated on the 
surface, whose tranquil mirror was 
occasionally broken into faint circles 
by the quivering motion of water- 
spiders. Blue dragon-flies shooting 


to and fro paid flying visits to the 


pool, while a swarm of little brown 
butterflies fluttered up and down over 
each other, always alighting again in 
clusters on the self-same spot at the 
water’s edge. 

“Two lizards basking in the sun- 
shine on the boulder-stone were put 
to flight by the old woman’s arrival, 
as she came here to a standstill, and 
thoughtfully touched the stone with 
her walking-stick. 

“* Fifty years ago to-day,’ she mur- 
mured, looking up towards the sky, as 
though seeking for something in the 
clear azure blue. 


“As she leant back against the 
rock she went over in thought the 
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dreary winter days, and as though 
in a dream she seemed to hear the 
crossbill singing. 

“ Her head sank ever lower on her 
breast, and the eyelids closed softly. 
But the singing continued, always 
louder, always gayer, as it seemed to 
her ; the sound of violins now struck 
in, and she could hear the deep dron- 
ing voice of the violoncello. Jt was 

‘all again just the same as it used to 
be—long, long ago; her heart was 
throbbing joyfully, and life and energy 
pervaded every limb. 

“She felt young and happy again 
as she flew over the dancing-floor. 
And the arm that held her, was it not 
that of the big Christl? He worea 
large nosegay of flowers in his hat 
with long floating ribbons that flut- 
tered round her myrtle wreath, for 
she was the bride. 

“Then the revolving couples broke 
up, and two and two they began to 
walk towards the church. 

“The bridesmaids were there too, 
—Gertrude, Vroni, and Franzl. Gay 
and blooming, they escorted Christl ; 
and she also was being led, but she 
did not know by whom, for she had 
only eyes for her Christl. 

“Now the altar is shining with 
flowers and lights, but there is no 
priest, and of a sudden she feels a 
sense of choking anxiety. 

“She looks round her and sees that 
the bridesmaids have grown old—as 
old as she had lately seen them—and 
their faces are worn and sad. Only 
Christ] is young, as he lives still in 
her memory.” 

The aforegoing passages require 
but little comment, for they could 
only have been penned by an artist 
of singular delicacy and refine- 
ment, whose powers of observation 
are matched by the capacity to 
feel and understand the inmost 
workings of the human heart. 
Countess Kuenburg is, indeed, 
warmly to be congratulated on 
having had the courage boldly to 
range herself among the Brother- 
hood of the Pen, in a country 
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where as a rule the upper ten 
thousand do not largely contribute 
to intellectual life and progress, 


Another lady deserving more 
than a passing word of notice is 
Madame de Berlepsch, being of 
the restricted number of German 
novelists who have learnt the 
great art of telling a simple story 
in a simple manner. Exquisitely 
minute in the painting of those 
small details which bestow upon a 
narrative the stamp of actuality, 
she never falls into the common 
mistake of overloading her canvas 
by accumulation of superfluous and 
irrelevant matter ; and if innocent 
of deep philosophical reflection, 
strong dramatic situations, and 
original flashes of genius, we have 
every reason to be profoundly 
grateful to a writer who, from 
accurately gauging the nature and 
extent of her talent, does not irri- 
tate us by futile attempts to swim 
in water beyond her depth. ‘ Mut- 
ter,’! the name of her latest story, 
is as simple as its title, and as path- 
etic as it is simple. It is a tale 
which has often been told before, 
and will often be told again, so 
long as selfish ambitious men and 
noble self-sacrificing women are 
to be found in the world. Julius 
Bremer, the handsome and talented 
only son of an old widowed mother 
living in a small German country 
town, has been sent to the capital 
to complete his studies; and in 
order to procure for him all those 
advantages which are to pave the 
way to a brilliant career, his 
mother and only sister Gertrude 
have voluntarily condemned them- 
selves to a life of scrimping and 
sacrifice. Gertrude has even gone 
the length of immolating her own 
prospects and happiness to this 
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end, for her marriage-portion has 
been swallowed up by the expenses 
of her brother’s education. She 
has made the sacrifice willingly 
and almost gladly, regarding it as 
a matter of course that every- 
thing must give way to the one 
supreme object of her brother’s 
success. No thought of rebellious 
discontent has hitherto suggested 
itself to her mind, and for years 
the two women have gone on con- 
tentedly scrimping and saving in 
their old-fashioned narrow-minded 
way, feeling amply rewarded when- 
ever Julius deigns to favour them 
with a flying visit, or a somewhat 
less laconic letter than usual. This 
blind and blissful state of self- 
abnegation continues until Julius 
(who has lately been elected to 
the post of university professor) 
conveys the intelligence that he 
is engaged to be married. Hed- 
wig Weggers, his affianced bride, 
rich, distinguished, and _ inde- 


pendent, has been powerfully at- 


tracted towards the handsome 
young professor by similarity of 
tastes in art and literature, no less 
than by the charmingly devoted 
filial manner in which he has 
occasionally spoken of his old 
mother. Such an excellent son, 
argues Hedwig, cannot possibly 
be other than a good husband. 
Accordingly, when soon after their 
engagement she proposes to her 
bridegroom that they two, along 
with an old cousin of Hedwig’s to 
act as chaperon, should go down 
together to his birthplace and 
spend Christmas with his mother, 
she imagines that this scheme can 
only be agreeable to him. Julius, 
however, is on thorns at the idea, 
and vainly endeavours to dissuade 
Hedwig from her project. What 
will his refined and elegant bride 
think of the mean little country 
town, and of, the narrow arrange- 
ments of his mother’s house? It 
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was graceful and becoming to act 
the part of devoted son from a 
distance, but he knows very well 
that when brought face to face 
with his mother he will have to 
blush a hundred times daily for 
little social mistakes and short- 
comings which Hedwig cannot but 
perceive. However, Hedwig has 
her way, and the projected trip 
takes place. The meeting and 
first impressions on both sides are 
admirably described. 


“ At one of the windows looking 
into the quiet little street the old 
woman had been standing for over 
half an hour peering out, with her 
warm breath continually thawing the 
surface of the ice-encrusted panes, in 
order to be sure not to miss the 
travellers. Now at last she could 
discern three figures. There they 
were ! 

“* Liese—Liese—lights — they are 
coming !’ she called out in great ex- 
citement. 

“A little lamp had already been 
placed on the staircase in their honour. 
‘What need then of another light?’ 
thought Liese, but she went out in 
order to be at hand for helping with 
the luggage. 

“With outstretched arms Frau 
Bremer received her daughter-in-law 
elect, pressed her to her breast, sobbed, 
and was unable to pronounce a word. 
She welcomed her as some one after 
many years of privation receives long- 
expected happiness, dumbly and with 
tremulous tears. 

“*What are you crying about, 
mammy ?’ laughed Julius. ‘ Youand 
Gertrude, you are both so solemn.’ 

“*God bless you, children — God 
bless you!’ were the first words she 
managed to bring out. 

“Liese stood there in the back- 
ground, adorned with a white apron 
and an expression of face befitting 
one of the three Fates. Liese glanced 
sharply at the bride. ‘She is not 
moved at all, but grand and dis- 
tinguished - looking, upon my word, 
and with plenty of character in her 
face.’ 

“Good day, Liese,’ 
Julius. 


called out 
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“Good evening, Herr Jul—Herr 
Professor, I mean. My best wishes 
to your betrothal.’ 

“She spoke without any change of 
expression. 

“¢Thank you, Liese. See, Hedwig, 
this is a specimen of old-fashioned 
times, a faithful soul who has accom- 
panied our family nearly through 
life.’ 

“¢ And who will go on to the end, if 
the Almighty be pleased to grant me 
health,’ added Liese, resolutely. 

“Hedwig nodded kindly. The old 
woman kissed her hand awkwardly, 
with an undefined notion that some- 
thing special was expected of her. A 
bluish - red hand, hard - worked and 
bony, took hold of the delicate white 
fingers. Hedwig’s attention was at- 
tracted to these shapless hands, which 
somehow seemed to be in keeping 
with the narrow staircase she had just 
ascended, and with everything else. 

“When the guests had entered the 
apartment Liese removed the little 
oil-lamp from the staircase. ‘Why 
should the oil be burned to no pur- 


pose ?’” 


Presently a noise is heard out- 
side on the staircase. It is Hed- 
wig’s old cousin, who, coming from 
the hotel to rejoin the party, had 
stumbled and fallen down on the 
pitch-dark stairs. 


“*Ts there no light outside ?’ asked 
Julius. 

“Mother and daughter exchanged 
distressed glances. 

“*Liese must have taken in the 
lamp.’ 

“* She is so very thrifty, our Liese,’ 
said the mother, confidentially. 

“ Bertha laughed politely in answer 
to this explanation, but the Professor’s 
face grew scarlet. 

“Now came the steaming dishes, 
and they sat down to supper. On no 
account would mother seat herself at 
the head of the table; no, no, the 
place of honour belonged by right to 
the bride! But Hedwig insisted on 
declining it, and so the old woman 
was obliged to submit, although she 
did not feel at her ease there, as she 
frankly acknowledged: a housewife 
must frequently rise from table, and 
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besides, she had never in her life as- 
pired to places of honour. 

“ Julius lapsed into a sort of nervous 
hilarity, and appeared to be vastly 
enjoying the good cheer. He talked 
incessantly in order to choke down 
many of mother’s remarks, which, 
now that she was rapidly thawing 
into familiarity, were continually 
being addressed to Hedwig. Ger- 
trude was constantly on her feet. 
‘Do sit down,’ begged Julius. ‘Why 
fatigue yourself in this fashion ?’ 

“Gertrude laughed constrainedly, 
with an almost humble glance at her 
brother, intended to say, ‘I only want 
to make it all pleasant and comfort- 
able for you.’ 

“But the right feeling of comfort 
refused to come. Gertrude’s self- 
possession abandoned her more and 
more. Evidently neither she nor her 
mother could succeed in catching the 
right tone, despite all their warmth 
of feeling. The meal was far from 
being as cheerful and cosy as they 
had anticipated. Hedwig and her 
cousin ate but little, although, in 
answer to mother’s questions, they 
were unanimous in finding everything 
delicious. And Julius made such 
strange flowery apologetic remarks, 

“Liese was able to clear the table 
much sooner than she had expected. 
That was quickly over, thought the 
old woman, in whose eyes the acme 
of festivity consisted in good cheer. 
Apparently in the capital whence the 
guests had come, customs were differ- 
ent from here.” 


The three days’ visit leaves be- 
hind it an unacknowledged im- 
pression of disappointment, and it 
is a relief to both parties when it 


comes to an end. During these 
short three days the scales have 
fallen from Gertrude’s eyes, and 
she now sees her brother as he 
really is, a weak, selfish, am- 
bitious character, although, for 
her mother’s sake, she keeps these 
conclusions to herself, and even 
strives to find excuses for Julius 
whenever the tender maternal 
heart has been wounded by some 
fresh proof of callousness. 
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It had, of course, been taken 
for granted by both women that 
they, as Julius’s nearest and only 
relatives, are to be present at his 
wedding, and many and earnest 
are the discussions between Ger- 
trude and her mother as they turn 
over the contents of their modest 
wardrobe, debating which of their 
carefully preserved old-fashioned 
gowns will be grand enough to 
wear on the all-important day. 
But Julius has long since decided 
in his mind that neither mother 
nor sister is to appear at the 
ceremony, well knowing that their 
presence amidst a circle of elegant 
and distinguished guests can only 
be an eyesore and source of 
mutual embarrassment. He has 
some difficulty, however, in broach- 
ing the subject to his bride, but 
does so at last one lovely spring 
evening, some few weeks before 
the wedding, when together they 
had been admiring the arrange- 
ments of their new home. 


“* How long still?’ he counted. 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday— 
in four weeks—an eternity! If only 
it were over !’ 

“He threw himself into one of the 
armchairs, and ran his hand ner- 
vously through the full dark hair. 
‘Ah, these eternal regards and con- 
siderations, all these ins and outs!’ 
A shadow of annoyance passed sud- 
denly over his face. 

“ Hedwig stood before him like the 
embodiment of consolation, so clear 
and firm. 

“He stretched out for her hand. 
‘Help me!’ 

“*Tn what ?’ 

“* What is worrying me, do you 
see, is the thought of mother and 
Gertrude, who are sure to expect a 
grand show, and wish to be present.’ 

“*You think so? But since we 
have written that it is to be quite 
simple——’ 

“¢ All the same, I am sure of it. 
They take everything so pathetically, 
so officially, a thing I cannot endure. 
If we could only go alone to the Regis- 
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try Office and come back here to our 
home without a soul being aware that 
it was our wedding-day—that is what 
I should prefer.’ 

“** We shall be able to arrange some 
sort of compromise.’ 

“*Tell me—do you agree that, 
with the exception of a few of our 
most intimate friends, no one should 
be invited to the wedding ?’ 

“* Not your relations ?’ 

“*Tf youdesireit . . . 

“*Tthought . . . the mother; but 
I can also understand what you mean.’ 

“*Thank God! Then all is well.’ 

“* Supposing we left mother to 
decide ?’ 

“*She? She has never done so in 
her life. She has always allowed 
things to be decided for her, first by 
her husband, and then by her chil- 
dren. The good little woman under- 
stands nothing but the promptings of 
her heart.’ 

“ Hedwig looked down at him with 
large, astonished eyes. ‘Only that? 
As if that were not the very best 
thing !’ 

“* But often the most foolish.’ He 
gazed at her strong efficient white 
hand, and stroked it caressingly. 
‘Sweetheart, you look at this through 
the becoming perspective of distance.’ 

“Hedwig shook her head several 
times in succession, as she stared 
down thoughtfully into the twilit 
garden below.” 


One of the most admirable pas- 
sages in the book, although too 
lengthy to be here reproduced, is 
the description of the manner in 
which the Professor’s wedding- 
day is spent by his mother and 


sister. The picnic to a neigh- 
bouring country inn, organised 
by Gertrude in order to divert 
her mother’s thoughts, and keep 
her from dwelling too exclusively 
on the painful side of the situ- 
ation, is full of pathetic comedy 
or comic pathos. Nothing in its 
way could surpass the description 
of the three women (old Liese 
being of course of the party) awk- 
wardly proceeding to uncork the 
solitary bottle of lukewarm cham- 
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pagne they have brought with 
them for drinking the health of 
the happy couple. How the re- 
bellious wine foams and fizzes like 
an imprisoned demon threatening 
to drench the revellers, until Ger- 
trude has the bright idea of empty- 
ing the contents of the bottle into 
a soup-tureen, whence in barbar- 
ous fashion the noble wine is ladled 
out into glasses. Very touching 
likewise is the description of 
Dorchen — the young Professor’s 
former bride, who has likewise 
been sacrificed to his ambitious 
projects. The poor girl spends 
her faithless lover’s wedding-day 
in wandering over the self-same 
forest-paths they had so often trod 
together, and tearing open afresh 
her bleeding heart-wounds by re- 
calling all the episodes of that 
happy time. Late on the evening 
of that same day Gertrude goes to 
look for Dorchen, and finds her in 
the orchard behind the house, in 
a state almost bordering on de- 
lirium. 


“ Gertrude wended her way beneath 
the old apple-tree, heavily laden with 
a wealth of pale pink blossom. They 
shimmered whitely in the growing 
twilight, and through the flowery 
boughs the orange-coloured moon, 
still standing low on the horizon, 
broke sharply in. A sort of spell- 
bound stillness brooded over the gar- 
den. Where could Dorchen be? She 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“ All at once from a little distance 
the sound of hammering struck in up- 
on Gertrude’s ear. She followed the 
sound, which came from behind a 
little copse of firs and birches, now 
pausing, now beginning again. When 
she had reached the copse, which at 
this side melted gradually into open 
fields and billowy hill-land, Gertrude 
caught sight of Dorchen, who,mounted 
upon a bench, was hammering at some- 
thing with slow regular strokes, 

*** Dorchen !’ 

“The young girl turned round with 
large startled eyes, as though abruptly 
roused from a dream. 
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“¢ What are you doing here ?’ 

“She let her raised arm sink down 
inertly,—‘I am hanging up a May 

arland,’ 

“She had driven a large nail into 
the centre of a fine birch-stem. Near 
her on the bench lay a wreath of 
young oak-leaves. 

“¢ You are driving the nail into a 
living tree ?’ 

“* Yes,’ she returned in a peculiar 
tone, as she looked up at the wound, 
from which the crystal sap was spout- 
ing forth. 

**Come down.’ 

“¢ First the wreath.’ Quickly she 
seized hold of the green garland and 
hung it against the white stem. 

“*Ts it not pretty! and so sug- 
gestive? . . . So goes it with many 
of us all in secret. No one knows 


of it except the poor tree and the one 
who drove in the nail !’ 

“* We wanted to fetch you home 
from the forester’s lodge.’ 

“ 


° ‘Yes, I was there, and 
then I returned home by the old 
paths through the forest. I made the 
wreath as I walked along. Just see 
how it looks. There should still be a 
bow of ribbon, and a heart cut into 
the back underneath and two letters, 
° then it would be just like in 
the story-books.’ She laughed dis- 
jointedly, like some one laughing in 
sleep, then sprang down from the 
bench with a sigh. ‘I also 
read over the old papers. I wanted 
to burn them, but I was not able to 
do it. There were so many sweet 
words written there! That is how 
he used to be! Those days will never 
more come back again for him either, 
however brilliant his fate may be, 
e "¢ no, no—they will never 
come back again!’ She leant her 
head against the back of the bench 
where they were now sitting, and 
stared up into the tangle of leaves. 
Half aloud she began to recite a verse 
to herself. . *That was his first 
sonnet, and it rang in my ears to-day 
throughout the walk, and 
everything passed again before my 
eyes, glorified like a vision from an- 
other world. Then I felt irresisti- 
bly drawn to make the garland as 
for some one who is dead. And the 
cuckoo kept calling all the time, just 
as then when we used to be there to- 
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gether, and at the self-same place the 
woodruff was blooming. It was so 
beautiful up there! I gathered a 
nosegay of the flowers—do you see? 
here it is—quite withered, but ah, the 
erfume!’ She closed her eyes, in- 
aling the scent in deep draughts. 
; ‘It tells the tale all over again 
of the bygone happy days . . .’ 

“Silently Gertrude held the burn- 
ing hand between her own. 

“¢ And to-day is to be his wedding- 
day. How incomprehensibly tangled 
is life !’ 

“¢You torture yourself,’ said Ger- 
trude, putting her arm round the 
young girl’s waist. She must arouse 
Dorchen from these wild ravings, 
which filled her with uneasiness. 
‘I had hoped to find you farther 
on, Dorchen.’ 

“¢Farther on?’ she cried out, sit- 
ting up with a sudden movement. 
‘Can any one go farther than to tear 
their only happiness from the breast 
in order to make a gift of it to 
another ?’ 

“That is not what I meant.’ 

“Do not ask how I can fight it out 
with myself—what you call torture 
—is at least-——’ She turned away, 
pressing her forehead against the 
back of the bench in order to stifle 
the agonising groan that threatened 
to break forth. 

“Darker and darker it grew under 
the trees. Over there the moon was 
rising higher and flickering mysteri- 
ously through the branches. <A quail 
began to ery out yonder in the fields ; 
and on one of the quiet paths some one 
was going home, singing as he went.” 

It is impossible here to follow, 
step by step, the gradual transi- 
tions through which the hero has 
to pass, before, at the end of the 
book, we find him overtaken by 
the Nemesis which looks out at 
him through the changed and 
chilled demeanour of his wife, and 
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the closed eyes of his dead mother 
and of his own dead child. We 
leave him stripped of all his former 
prestige and halo, a crushed and 
humbled man, who, having been 
weighed in the balance by the 
four women most closely inter- 
woven with his life, has been 
found wanting by each. 

And yet, although admitting 
the poetical justice of this con- 
clusion, and duly admiring the 
skilful manner in which it is 
worked out, we are unable to feel 
wholly satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. We cannot refrain from 
asking ourselves whether the dis- 
tribution of parts be not a rather 
unequal one? For even granting 
that many women are noble, and 
many men selfish and ambitious, 
has not the authoress somewhat 
unduly favoured her charming sex 
by bestowing on its representatives 
all the virtues, while the coarser 
animal man has received naught 
but foibles and frailties as his 
portion? Placed in contrast with 
some other stronger and nobler 
masculine character, the figure of 
Julius Bremer would have been 
infinitely more effective and plaus- 
ible ; but when, as in the present 
case, we find him walled in by 
four virtuous and self-sacrificing 
women, who apparently have 
nothing better to do than to 
make use of him as a foil for 
their own admirable qualities, we 
are piqued into a revulsion of feel- 
ing, and, in flat defiance of all 
codes of morality and logic, can- 
not refrain from a sneaking com- 
passion for the poor fellow thus 
uncompromisingly dealt with. 
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AN ADMIRABLE BANDIT, 


A STORY OF ESCANILLA. 


In the good old coaching days 
Escanilla was chiefly populated by 
gentlemen whose favourite articles 
of attire were large sombreros and 
small but useful revolvers. It must 
not be supposed that these formed 
the only items of their clothing ; 
on the contrary, they wore short 
jackets of wonderful design, and 
silver- buttoned trousers of sur- 
prising tightness. Moreover, when 
they rode abroad, which, in the 
shrinking modesty of their hearts, 
they seldom did except at night, 
they also donned red blankets, 
which served the double purpose 
of imparting warmth and of con- 
cealing the features of their 
wearers. For many years it was 
the pride of Escanilla that no coach 
had ever been allowed to pass the 
place without a deputation of pro- 
minent citizens sal!ying forth to 
greet it ; and it speaks ill for the 
passengers that they did not al- 
ways take these attentions in good 

art. 

But all this was over. Unro- 
mantic trains, escorted by detach- 
ments of troops, now rushed with 
indecent haste through the little 
town, thereby offering no scope for 
its peculiar industry, and, indeed, 
barely allowing time for the con- 
ductor to alight and smoke a 
cigarette in peace. 

Perhaps in spite of these dis- 
couraging circumstances, predatory 
instincts might still have lurked 
in a less high-minded community ; 
but this was not the case with 
Escanilla. It had grasped the 
situation with much despatch, and, 
aided by the combined effects of 
religion and gendarmerie, it had 
settled down to a well-earned rest. 


It must be admitted, however, that 
virtue remained its own reward, 
seeing that it brought no other in 
its train; for from the day that 
the last bandit was received into 
the bosom of the Church, Escanilla 
dwindled in population, and de- 
clined in prosperity. In the period 
of its glory it had boasted three 
thousand inhabitants, but not more 
thantwelve hundred nowremained; 
while the only compensation for 
its departed greatness appeared to 
lie in the acquisition of a padre, 
and the electric light. 

Still the town persevered in the 
pursuit of holiness, until it gradu- 
ally earned quite a reputation at 
headquarters as a specimen of 
what could be accomplished by 
a strong ruler even in a wild 
district. 

But official approval, though 
gratifying from its novelty, did 
not serve to avert the general 
decline, and before many years 
were past, the bank was the only 
institution in the town which still 
showed signs of activity. Even 
that had shared in the common 
decay, for its business now lay 
chiefly in dealing with land pur- 
chased by customers in the time 
of their success. In bygone days 
the bank had done a roaring trade, 
notwithstanding the fact that for 
a financial concern its methods 
were unsuspicious and confiding 
to the last degree. Whatever the 
nature of the specie handed in, no 
doubt was ever suggested as to 
the manner in which it had been 
gathered together. Gold from 
Spain, notes from Cuba, and every 
sort of foreign bond, were un- 
questioningly accepted from ill- 
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clad caballeros, who the previous 
week might have vainly attempted 
to raise a loan of five dollars. 

This noble simplicity was, of 
course, duly appreciated by regular 
clients, although outsiders had 
been known to misunderstand it, 
and to hint darkly that the 
manager knew what he was about. 
It had been even whispered that 
when he had occasion to be dis- 
satisfied with the balance on hand, 
he did not disdain to stop a coach 
or two himself. 

But this was the mere calumny 
from which all great men suffer 
more or less, and from which even 
the mayor, Don Manuel Gomez, 
was not exempt. A circumstance 
which unfortunately gave some 
colour to these slanders, was that 
the farther the railroad penetrated 
into the country, the faster did the 
business of the bank decrease, un- 
til at the period of this history 
the staff was reduced to one clerk. 
Even he was by no means over- 


worked, but found ample time 
to lean over the counter and con- 
verse affably with each succeeding 


customer. As for the manager, 
he followed after righteousness so 
assiduously, in the intervals of 
smoking cigarettes, that finally he 
almost persuaded himself that 
honesty was an agreeable virtue. 
The town generally, while living 
on the results of former enterprise, 
strove to present to the outside 
world an interesting picture of 
deserving poverty and arduous 
toil. The once idle caballeros 
worked in their plots of ground, 
they grew their own maize, they 
made pulque, and drank it, thereby 
fulfilling all the duties of excellent 
citizens. On saints’-days they 
rested from their labours; but as 
there were rarely more than two 
a-week, and sometimes even less, 
it may readily be imagined that 
Escanilla grew to be regarded as 
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an example to the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Such was the state of affairs 
when the hardly won serenity of 
the place received a rude shock. 

One evening, just as the princi- 
pal members of the community 
were seating themselves in the 
little restaurant where they usually 
met for their nightly cups of choco- 
late, the bank manager rushed in, 
his face more yellow than nature 
had made it, and his black eyes 
gleaming with excitement. 

“IT have been robbed!” he ex- 
claimed, “ Actually robbed! Me! 
And after all I have done for the 
people of this town. Oh! if I 
only catch the ladrone who did it, 
I'll teach him to be careful whom 
he steals from in future!” His 
friends crowded round the afflicted 
manager, offering sympathy in this 
unparalleled instance of human 
depravity, and begging to be told 
how the theft was committed. 

When the sufferer was calm 
enough to enter upon an explana- 
tion, it appeared that during the 
slight extra bustle caused at the 
bank by the fact of its being 
market-day, a forged note for $100 
had been handed over the counter, 
and cashed without detection. The 
fraud was not discovered until the 
accounts were made up at night, 
and then the clerk could not re- 
member from whom he had received 
the note. It was a common occur- 
rence for similar amounts to be 
dealt with on market-days, Esca- 
nilla being the most important 
town in the district, so that, 
although the forgery was most 
clumsily executed, the fact of 
the clerk not having noticed it 
at the time threw much difficulty 
in the way of tracing the forger. 
“T could put up with the loss,” 
said the manager, with sorrow in 
his accents; “but what I cannot 
bear is the thought that in this 
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town there is a man so lost to 
decency that he will steal even 
from me.” 

“Perhaps it was some villain 
from one of the pweblitos near us,” 
suggested a sympathetic auditor. 

‘* No,” replied the manager. ‘“ A 
note for such a sum would have 
been more carefully examined if 
presented bya stranger. Besides,” 
he continued, contemptuously, 
‘those people have not a hundred 
dollars among them.” 

The listeners felt a virtuous 
sense that this remark could not 
apply to themselves, so when 
the first surprise caused by the 
news had subsided, they all began 
offering suggestions and advice at 
the same moment. The mayor, 
who, by reason of his office, took 
the lead, began by saying that the 
question of how to catch the thief 
must be fully discussed before any 
fresh steps were taken. He was 
affected to tears by the thought of 
the man who was the victim of 
this base crime, and unable al- 
together to restrain his emotion, 
he cast himself upon the manager’s 
shoulder, and passing his arms 
around the waist of that amiable 
person, he beat a sympathetic 
tattoo upon his back. 

This burst of feeling evoked 
murmurs of admiration from the 
other occupants of the room, who 
felt that he must indeed be a 
ruffian who could so disturb the 
peace of such a man. 

Directly supper was over, Don 
Manuel and the manager adjourned 
to the house of the former in order 
to deliberate over measures for 
tracing the criminal; while the 
men left in the restaurant drew 
closely round their little tables, 
dropping their voices as they dis- 
cussed the evening’s events. 

It was quickly decided by the 
pair engaged in solemn conclave, 
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that the first course to be followed 
was to call in the aid of the soli- 
tary policeman. How to employ 
his services was not so easily 
settled, as so far from being a 
person of unusual astuteness, he 
answered very nearly to the de. 
scription of the village idiot. He 
had been chosen for his post be- 
cause it was felt that, while to 
break the law required some in- 
telligence, the task of keeping it 
intact could be performed by any 
one. It was a little difficult, 
therefore, to see how he could be 
made useful in the present emer- 
gency. But eventually Don Manuel 
suggested that he should be in- 
structed to walk up and down 
outside the bank all night, not so 
much with a view to unravelling 
the mystery, as with an idea of 
striking terror into the heart of 
the thief. 

This agreed upon, there seemed 
little else to be done, beyond 
presenting the clerk with a re 
volver, and instructing him to 
use it promptly upon any suspi- 
cious person, while keeping a 
sharp look-out for more forgeries. 
That this order nearly resulted in 
two entirely inoffensive gentlemen 
being blown to pieces, simply for 
handing in quite valid but rather 
dirty notes, could not, of course, be 
foreseen, nor would it have made 
much difference if it had. No 
discovery, however, followed from 
these precautions, and in course 
of time they were relaxed. That 
is to say, the clerk ceased to do 
business with cash in one hand 
and a revolver in the other, and 
the policeman, tiring of his nightly 
perambulations in front of the 
bank, took to slumbering peace- 
fully upon the doorstep. 

This state of things endured for 
six months ; then at the end of that 
time public interest was diverted 
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from the matter by the election 
of a new President. Escanilla 
was too remote from the seat of 
overnment to take any further 
part in the campaign than simply 
to record its votes; but even this 
absorbed a great deal of attention. 
Moreover, much excitement was 
added to the proceedings by an 
obstinate peon refusing to vote 
for the candidate preferred by the 
mayor. Such a thing had never 
been heard of as a man declining 
to place his mark wherever he 
was told by the authorities to put 
it; and in their just indignation 
at such revolutionary notions the 
townspeople almost forgot the 
cause of their previous excite- 
ment. But it was quickly re- 
called to their memory; for on 
the next market-day another false 
note for a similar amount was pre- 
sented at the bank and was duly 
cashed, 

When, on making up the day’s 
accounts, the loss was discovered, 
the clerk tore his hair as he remem- 
bered that it was probably during 
an animated discussion as to the 
fitting punishment of the recal- 
citrant peon that this second fraud 
had been safely effected. 

Directly the news was known, 
the election became of compara- 
tively small importance, and every- 
thing gave way to the engrossing 
question of catching the thief. 
A town without a “history” could 
perhaps have afforded to treat the 
subject more lightly; but Escanilla 
felt that its only chance of being 
properly appreciated at headquar- 
ters lay in the practice of an 
open and almost obtrusive honesty. 
Therefore, it was resolved that by 
some means or other a capture 
must be made. 

Meetings were held. A band 
of volunteers began to drill, with 
apparently some vague idea of 
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marching against the Republic at 
large. The policeman, who had 
retired into private life, immediate- 
ly resumed his slumbers upon the 
doorstep of the bank, and the en- 
tire place was in a ferment. 

Neighbours regarded each other 
with suspicion, and much whisper- 
ing at street corners went on, 
wherein stray sentences were some- 
times overheard relating to inter- 
esting episodes in the past lives 
of many worthy townsmen. 

These reminiscences were con- 
sidered, however, to be in bad 
taste, and even the principal 
victim of the thefts did his best 
to discourage them. In the midst 
of all this commotion some one was 
seized by an inspiration. As it 
was quite clear, he said, that 
the criminal was an inhabitant 
of the town, and therefore a good 
Christian, he would be obliged 
sooner or later to go to confession. 
The padre, if asked outright, would 
of course refuse to communicate 
a secret learned in this manner; 
but perhaps from watching his 
conduct to various members of his 
congregation, or even from careful 
cross-questioning, some information 
might be gained. 

This was generally acknowledged 
to be a good idea, and it was acted 
upon forthwith,—the padre being 
sufficiently astonished by the sud- 
den yearning for his society which 
seemed to take possession of all his 
parishioners. 

They invited him to breakfast ; 
they insisted upon his company to 
dinner ; they sat with him; they 
walked with him; and a few of 
the most original spirits even went 
the length of paying his dues, un- 
til the bewildered shepherd won- 
dered why he had not sooner 
discovered the almost oppressive 
affection borne for him by his 
flock. 
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During the height of their ac- 
cess of devotion it was with diffi- 
culty that he prevailed upon them 
to leave him in peace for his 
Friday’s fast ; while early on each 
Saturday morning they again be- 
sieged his door. 

Meanwhile the priest grew in 
girth and his people in patience ; 
but either he knew nothing, or 
else he gathered the drift of their 
artfully worded questions, and was 
too clever to betray the secret, for 
they came at last to the conclusion 
that no information was to be 
gained from him. So they swal- 
lowed their disappointment as best 
they might, and ceased to seek 
their pastor’s society with their 
former enthusiasm, while the 
candles which they had been 
diligently offering to the Virgin 
fell off lamentably in size and 
weight. 

The curé could no more account 
for his sudden desertion than he 
could for his recent popularity, 
and but for a hint dropped by the 
mayor he might never have known 
the cause of his rise and fall. 

When he realised the truth, he 
was so indignant at the manner in 
which he had been treated, that he 
set penances for the whole town. 
Whereupon Escanilla felt that 
fate was bearing hardly upon it. 

Up to this period the affair of the 
forgeries had been carefully kept 
from becoming public property, 
owing chiefly to a modest disincli- 
nation on the part of the towns- 
people to recall themselves in such 
a manner to official notice. But 
the time for silence had now gone 
by, and it was felt on all sides that 
some further action must be taken. 
So a meeting of the leading men 
was held in the little restaurant, 
and after much discussion, a resolu- 
tion to call in extraneous aid was 
passed by the majority. A few 


conservative sefiores, among whom 
was Don Manuel Gomez, were 
opposed to this view of the case; 
but finding the others firm in their 
opinions, the mayor set an example 
of graceful submission by promis- 
ing to write himself for aid. Hay. 
ing given his word, he lost no time 
in despatching a letter, detailing 
all the circumstances, to the chief 
of police in Mexico, and a few days 
later he received a formal notifica- 
tion that an experienced detective 
would start for Escanilla within a 
week, As this message also ex- 
pressed approbation of the zeal 
which had been shown for the 
due punishment of crime, it was 
felt that the advent of the de- 
tective might be awaited with 
patience. 

Still, he was long in coming, 
and but for the fact that another 
event was just then occupying a 
good deal of public attention, the 
delay might have been found irk- 
some. 

This event was that between 
the time that the appeal had 
been sent to Mexico and the reply 
to it received, a sickly youth 
from Vera Cruz had arrived at 
Escanilla. It appeared that he 
was on his way to the capital, 
when he was taken so ill in the 
train that the conductor insisted 
on his stopping at the first halting- 
place, in order to recuperate, be- 
fore proceeding farther on the 
journey. The traveller was furi- 
ous at this mishap, and grumbled 
steadily at the wretched health 
which made a few days’ rest in 
a dull country town a necessity 
to him. Still, he made himself 
quite at home in one of the upper 
rooms of the restaurant, and being 
of a sociable nature, was soon on 
intimate terms with its regular 
frequenters. 

This being the case, he was 
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naturally soon put in possession 
of all the facts relating to the 
forgeries, and the interest that he 
showed in the story was really 
most gratifying, from an invalid 
who might have been expected 
to be absorbed in his own ail- 
ments, 

For the first day or two he felt 
unequal to leaving the house, but 
afterwards he managed to crawl 
to the residence of the mayor for 
a smoke and chat, as, finding that 
they had much in common, the 
two men became quite friendly. 

At last the stranger, whose name 
was Don Pedro, announced that he 
felt well enough to leave ; and as a 
telegram from Mexico acquainting 
the mayor with the immediate 
departure from that city of the 
promised detective was received 
on the same day, Don Manuel 
Gomez resolved to celebrate both 
circumstances at once, by giving 
a supper-party. 

Considering the shortness of 


their acquaintance, the affection 
of the townspeople for a casual 
traveller might have seemed ex- 
cessive, had it not been that Don 
Pedro possessed qualities calcu- 
lated to endear him to any Mexi- 


can heart. For one thing, he 
appeared to have plenty of money 
—an admirable trait in itself, but 
peculiarly delightful when taken 
in conjunction with the fact that 
he was very fond of poker, with- 
out having the least idea how to 
play that game. 

This fact formed a bond of 
union at once, for singularly 
enough Escanilla was also fond 
of poker, with the slight differ- 
ence that it knew how to play 
remarkably well. 

Now the invalid was, of course, 
to be the principal guest at the 
mayor's party; and lest the in- 
terest of the newly arrived tele- 
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gram should detract from his 
absorption in games of chance, 
Don Manuel decided not to men- 
tion it until the end of the 
evening. 

Directly supper was over, host 
and guests alike settled down to 
win as much as Don Pedro was 
prepared to lose; but somehow 
he played better than usual that 
night, and in order to keep the 
balance of power upon the right 
side, his opponents were obliged to 
have recourse to many ingenious 
devices, Still, their luck con- 
tinued to be so bad that an ad- 
journment was proposed, compara- 
tively early in the proceedings. 

The mayor willingly assented, 
and clearing his throat he pre- 
pared to tell his news before the 
party separated for the night. 
“This detective, my friends,” he 
concluded, “whom the Govern- 
ment in its fatherly care is about 
to send us, will doubtless succeed 
in discovering the serpent that we 
have warmed in our bosoms, I 
myself will help him in his task. 
He will trace those notes to their 
source, he will unearth the tools 
which produced them, and Es- 
canilla will once more be free from 
reproach !” 

A murmur of admiration ran 
round the circle as the men list- 
ened to these noble words, but 
they looked in some surprise at 
Don Pedro, who remained entirely 
unmoved. He was leaning idly 
against the piano; but as the 
mayor ceased to speak, he straight- 
ened himself, appearing to cast 
from him the last traces of illness, 
as he did so. Then, in a voice 
which retained all its customary 
evenness, he remarked, “The de- 
tective really need not be put to so 
much trouble, because I can show 
him exactly where to look !” 

“What!” exclaimed Don Man- 
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uel, “‘you suspect some one, and 
you have not told me who it 
is?” 

‘Well, no,” replied the stranger, 
slowly; “you see—I thought— 
perhaps you knew !” 

He took a small key from his 
pocket as he spoke, and crossing 
the room, he unlocked a piano 
at its farther end, thereby dis- 
playing to the astonished eyes of 
his fellow-guests several rolls of 
bank-notes, together with a large 
number of articles which had been 
used in their manufacture. 

‘‘Then it was the mayor himself!” 
gasped the crowd, as they glanced 
first at the pallid countenance of 
their chief magistrate and then at 
the contents of his piano. 

“Yes, the mayor is the forger,” 
replied Don Pedro, calmly. ‘The 
fact of his having personally sent 
for a detective, nearly put me off 
the track at first ; but directly I 
played cards with him I knew 
whom to suspect. He cheated so 
much better than the rest of you.” 

The guests groaned. 


“Then are—are you?” they 
asked. 

“Yes, I am,” returned Don 
Pedro. ‘The Government has 
far too high an opinion of the 
talents of Escanilla,” he said, with 
a polite bow, “to send a detective 
who would immediately be recog- 
nised as such by its intelligent 
citizens.” 

A fresh groan followed these 
remarks, 

‘No wonder Don Manuel was 
able to pass his detestable notes,” 
said the bank manager. “ Natur- 
ally my clerk never scrutinised 
anything presented by the mayor. 
To think that he should have 
robbed me, who have stood by 
him many a time when x 

The listeners turned to the 
wretched culprit, who, shorn of 
his wonted importance, looked like 
the bandit he was, as they said 
sorrowfully, ‘We might have for- 
given you the forgeries, if you had 
not also attempted to deceive us; 
but sin verquenza that you are, 
you never even let us share.” 

OC. 8. Jess. 
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THROUGH TOURAINE ON WHEELS. 


I LISTENED not long since to a 
discussion as to what invention 
had contributed most to human 
happiness and ease. Wine, weav- 
ing, and money, steam, telegraphy, 
and lucifer-matches—each received 
the consideration to which un- 
doubtedly it is entitled; but the 
conclave, having rejected the claims 
of all these to the palm, separated 
without agreeing on the relative 
merits of wheels and elastic bands 
—for everybody, it seemed, shrank 
from contemplating existence in 
the absence of either of these pal- 
liatives of discomfort. 

Pondering over the arguments 
which had been advanced in favour 
of each of these crowning boons 
to leaden-footed, wooden-fingered 
humanity, and feeling wholly 
unable to decide which should be 
surrendered were one called on to 


make the sacrifice, I wended my 
way slowly to take the train, 
Train—ah, wheels! methought ; 


no wheels, no train, eh? Well; 
suppose there were no trains, the 
necessity for perpetually catching 
them would disappear ; one of the 
bitterest ingredients would be 
struck out of life, and think what 
a lot we should save in cab-fares ! 
Wish I had thought of that sooner : 
I might have dashed into the dis- 
cussion and carried a triumphant 
verdict in favour of elastic bands ; 
for, seeing that people have been 
foolish enough to contrive trains, 
cabs, and other destroyers of tran- 
quillity, involving incessant posts 
and everlasting packings, how 
would it be possible to stand the 
wear of civilisation without elastic 
bands ? 

But just as this conviction had 
dawned on my halting apprehen- 
sion, it was dispelled by a very 


simple incident. My eye fell on 
the figure of a Newhaven fishwife, 
waiting, like myself, only with in- 
finitely more patience, for the train. 
Such a figure surely can never be 
without interest, because, except 
the Ayrshire dairymaids, these 
fishwives are the only people in 
Scotland who have retained in 
their peculiar dress, always neat, 
fresh, and becoming, the traditions 
of national costume. Who can be 
grateful enough to them for doing 
so, in these days of “ bowler” hats 
and aniline dyes ? 

So I gazed on this fishwife with 
benign approval. 

But presently it became plain 
that it was not well with the poor 
woman. She had laid down her 
basket and seated herself, wearily 
sighing. Her cheek was sallow 
and sunken ; elbows on knees, she 
pressed her brow with both hands : 
evidently her head was aching 
badly. Yet her brow, the seat of 
her pain, was just where the weight 
would press when she resumed her 
load. Poor thing! how much more 
easily she could have carried her 
fish in a wheelbarrow than in the 
picturesque creel prescribed by im- 
memorial custom of her people. A 
wheelbarrow! Elastic bands would 
afford her no relief—the revulsion 
of opinion is obvious—after all, 
wheels minister more to general 
convenience than the other im- 
mortal invention in favour of which 
I had pronounced a verdict. 

This has since been confirmed 
by the experience of a recent tour 
along the Loire on a bicycle. In 
fact, this latest development of 
the wheel has done a good deal 
towards restoring that of which a 
previous one, railways to wit, had 
robbed us—the wayside inn, the 
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unconscious village, the tranquil 
woodland, the little old churches, 
of which tourists, rushing from 
cathedral to castle, from minster 
to museum, had almost ceased to 
take account. For example, of 
all regions in France, perhaps 
none, as viewed from the railway, 
oppresses the traveller more per- 
sistently with the monotony of af- 
fluent cultivation than the seventy 
miles lying between Orléans and 
Tours. Just as none of the 
wooded beauties of Clydesdale is 
revealed to one travelling by 
rail from Glasgow to Edinburgh 
(surely the most dismal route in 
the United Kingdom), so here the 
painful diligence of man has re- 
duced the whole plateau to uni- 
form fertility, and no sign is 
visible of the many fascinating 
places that lie apart. In both 
countries the names of stations 
stir a host of historic associations, 
but before these can be reviewed, 
the train moves on, and the clue 
is broken. 

But on a bike (or, as they nick- 
name it more musically in France, 
a vélo) one traverses the ancient 
highways, free to linger or to 
hurry on; and, in France at least, 
one is reasonably sure of fine 
weather, and perfectly so of good 
cheer and superlative roads. In 
this favoured land, too, the cyclist 
meets with a degree of considera- 
tion which French railway officials 
do not always vouchsafe to the 
ordinary passenger. Perhaps it is 
by reason of the democratic char- 
acter of the bicyclette that its rider 
is accorded in France facilities 
greatly more liberal than any that 
may be wrung from English rail- 
way companies—always provided 
that he is a member of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Olub.! If he is not— 
he will meet with the customary 
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harshness: he must pay duty on 
his machine, no matter how arch- 
aic may be its design or how 
shabby its appearance, and the 
first impression of French rail- 
ways will be the usual one—that 
they are contrived to impede 
rather than to facilitate loco. 
motion, and that the unfluent 
foreigner who ventures on them 
does so at the imminent: risk of 
imprisonment for life, having first 
suffered forfeiture of all his mov- 
able goods. 

But let him display the magic 
circlet of card bestowed by the 
Touring Club on its members, and 
all difficulties will be smoothed 
away. His bicycle, for convey- 
ing which from London to Calais 
the London and Chatham Com- 
pany charged him 7s. 6d., may be 
registered for any distance on each 
line for ten centimes, and the 
porters vie with each other in 
careful handling and stowing this 
most troublesome form of baggage. 
Hence, whereas the English com- 
pany charged, as has been said, 
15s. for carrying our two bicycles 
100 miles, the French companies 
of Le Nord and of Orléans con- 
veyed them 258 miles for about 
34d. 

In deciding to descend the Loire 
from Orléans we committed a 
blunder, which every bicyclist will 
appreciate on being reminded that 
the prevailing wind of that region 
in April is westerly. It would 
have lessened the labour vastly 
had we begun at Nantes and 
worked up with the wind astern ; 
for nobody knows till he has tried 
how much resistance is caused 
even by a light head-wind. It 
throws quite a new light on the 
feelings of beasts of draught; for 
if such be the effect of wind on 
the figure of a single cyclist, what 
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must it be on a waggon-tilt or 
omnibus ? 

From Orléans itself nearly all 
that owed its interest to age has 
been removed, so that in trying 
to reconstruct the scene of the 
Maid’s gallant exploit one is ham- 

red more than in most places by 
the obliteration of ancient limits 
and Jandmarks ; and the numerous 
commemorative statues, tablets, 
and bronzes are of little assistance 
tothe imagination. The cathedral 
of Saint Oroix is an affront—an 
elaborate imposture. Viewed from 
afar, dim in the pearly haze, its 
great twin towers and lofty nave 
(the roof is 100 feet high) give 
promise of a noble building ; but 
a nearer approach betrays the 
seventeenth - century mimicry of 
an older style—a bolder fraud, 
but not less disappointing, than 
Strawberry Hill. Over the west 


door is a composition of robust 
angels, pillowed in tumbling clouds, 
supporting a huge blank escutch- 


eon. It was not always blank, 
though; it was Republican zeal 
that caused the Bourbon lilies 
which once it bore to be carefully 
chiselled away. Nothing betrays 
the vulgarity of the architect 
more surely than the profusion of 
great rose-windows. The builders 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries introduced this feature 
very sparingly, to give special 
richness to a transept gable or 
west front, and never indulged 
in such a tour-de-force in stone 
merely to show their own clever- 
ness; but no such modesty re- 
strained the architects of Saint 
Croix, who have scooped out rose- 
windows wherever they could find 
room. 

A number of good houses in the 
Renaissance of Francois I. lurk in 
some of the older streets ; notably 
a beautiful one, 28 Rue Nétre 
Dame de la Recouvrance, now a 
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warehouse, but with the carving 
in delicate relief faithfully pre- 
served in the exquisite limestone 
of the Loire. 

Severely as it has been first 
battered, and then restored and 
improved into commonplace, the 
ancient capital of the Orléannais 
has a smiling, kindly aspect ; and 
the environs are pretty by reason 
of the market-gardeners who there 
abound, and give more attention 
than is usual with their kind to 
the rearing of fair flowers. Evelyn, 
who was here in 1644, mentions 
in his journal that the roads and 
streets of Orléans were “ample 
and straite, so well paved with a 
kind of pibble that I have not 
seen a neater town in France.” 
A good deal more of the “ pibble” 
remains than is at all agreeable to 
those who do journey on bicycles ; 
but it was worth a run of five 
miles or so, mainly over this ex- 
ecrable pavé, to the Chateau de 
la Source, where the Loiret wells 
full-grown and lucent from a green 
prairie, were it only to gaze on a 
magnificent magnolia on the ter- 
race there. It is a tree of the 
Yuhlan variety, which puts forth 
flowers before its leaves, standing 
about 25 feet high—and, when 
we saw it, was a pyramid of fra- 
grant shell-like chalices of ivory 
whiteness, relieved against the 
dark wall of the chateau behind ; 
below, the beautiful image was 
repeated in the glassy surface of 
the sowrce. The day happened to 
be still, by the bye, which fur- 
nished the concierge who showed 
the grounds with an opportunity 
for what seemed to be his only 
spontaneous observation. ‘ Miroir 
du chateau !” quoth he, halting at 
a point where the house could be 
seen reflected in the lake. Per- 
adventure he keeps something else 
appropriate for windy weather 
when the miroir is shattered, but 
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to all interrogations he replied in 
desponding monosyllables. 

This chateau is marked in mem- 
ory by something rarer in France 
than either magnolia or miroir— 
namely, the sweet contralto of a 
blackbird. You can’t eat your 
merle, you see, and hear him too; 
and so it has come sadly to this, 
that you may travel through 
leagues of cak coppice in this 
month of April, when all feathered 
things make honeymoon, and hear 
no song but the twitter of a few 
belated birds of passage. Mag- 
pies there are in plenty, and one 
is grateful for their gay coats 
gleaming on the brown wolds; 
jays too, though their cheerful 
swearing may not be heard in the 
nesting season: above all, there is 
the yaffle, or green woodpecker, 
with joyous laugh ; for no chef has 
been found able to turn these into 
dainty dishes. But all the accom- 
plished songsters of the greenwood 
and field have been swept into the 
pot, and it is only in some private 
grounds—“ policies,” as Scotsmen 
do use to call them—that a few 
blackbirds and thrushes find har- 
bour. 

Leaving Orléans by the north 
bank of the Loire, in which fair 
stream surely more fishers cast 
the angle than in any other—their 
rods form a far-stretching jungle 
along the shore—one enters upon 
a paradise for wheels. For not 
only has the road a perfect surface 
—something between buff marble 
and velvet—but it rums over a 
series of low wide ridges, thus 
yielding that alternation of easy 
gradient which is so much prefer- 
able to a dead level. Then almost 
every village holds a church or 
other buildings, unrecorded in 
guide - books, but often of great 
interest or beauty ; not to mention 
a restaurant where the fare, solid 
and fluid, is of surpassing excel- 
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lence. Meung, for example, is an 
unpretending little place of some 
3000 inhabitants, eleven miles 
from Orléans—just the right dis- 
tance to tempt a leisurely couple 
like ourselves to stop for déjewner, 
Everybody knows what sort of 
luncheon one might expect in a 
superior kind of village like this 
in England : a good chop or sound 
cold beef, with strong cheese to 
follow, should be the zenith of 
his expectation, and the riper his 
experience the less will be his 
surprise if the reality betrays the 
hope. Wo! too, to the traveller 
in our own dear land who may 
not drink beer and cannot relish 
whisky. But his must be a metic- 
ulous palate which is not tickled 
with the wines of the Orléannais 
and Touraine ; and as for cookery, 
is not this the very realm of good 
living—the home of Rabelais and 
the monks of Thelema ? 

At Meung we were received by 
the same landlord who received 
D’Artagnan on his yellow horse, 
for although on the signboard he 
is designated “Tonneau jeune,” 
he is so old and bent that there 
can be little doubt of his identity. 
It must have been for political 
reasons that he changed the ancient 
title of Franc Meunier, known to 
the ‘Trois Mousquetaires,’ to the 
colourless one of Hétel Saint 
Jacques. In this may be traced a 
want of commercial acumen quite 
in keeping with Dumas’ explana- 
tory parenthesis to the effect that 
this landlord n’était pas doué d’une 
grande perspicacité. Nevertheless 
he served us an admirable déjewner 
—partridge (though the month was 
April), friture of small tench 
(imagine tench cooked in an 
English wayside tavern !), filet, and 
— crowning delicacy — prunes 
stewed, not in the sticky syrup 
dear to “plain cooks,” but in red 
wine. There was excellent wine 
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to drink, too, both red and white, 
and we rose from table in a fitting 
mood to view the really noble Nor- 
man abbey church, to peep through 
iron gates, between crowded tree- 
stems, at a tempting chateau adjoin- 
ing, and to examine the picturesque 
town gate, part of the sixteenth- 
century fortifications. 

Five miles farther lies Beau- 
ency, rather larger than Meung, 
of delightfully medieval aspect, 
and reputed to produce the best 
wine of the Orléannais. On return- 
ing from a bicycle tour you are 
sure to be asked repeatedly, ‘‘ How 
many miles a-day did you run?” 
and if the answer be, “a modest 
forty” or so, a smile of indulgent 
superiority flits across your ath- 
letic questioner’s countenance as 
he mentions the daily hundreds 
which his wheels have devoured. 
Well, Beaugency is precisely one 
of those obstacles to rapid progress 
which abound in the valley of the 
Loire. You cannot — you ought 
not to spend less than a couple of 
hours in a little town dignified 
by the memories of many bitter 
sieges, with a bridge over the 
Loire out of all proportion to it- 
self—on twenty-six pointed arches, 
and a quarter of a mile from bank 
to bank. There are, besides, a 
grand Norman donjon, a fine Ro- 
manesque abbey church, besides 
other churches, towers, and houses. 
Of the last, one retains along the 
front of the second storey an arcade 
of round arches with dancetté 
moulding, dating from the twelfth 
century. Beaugency was one of 
the towns delivered by Joan of 
Are. 

After leaving this fascinating 
place, the traveller encounters less 
frequent temptations to loiter by 
the way. The road becomes a 
trifle dull, and one begins to ap- 
preciate the superiority of kilo- 
métres over English miles because 
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of the greater frequency of dis- 
tance-stones. At Mer, 74 miles 
from Beaugency, there is a large 
and ancient parish church, added 
to and altered in rich Flamboyant 
work of the fifteenth century, 
touched up by the restless archi- 
tects of Francois I. Three miles 
farther lies Suévres, a little village 
pleasant with meandering brooks, 
burgeoning poplars, and emerald 
meads. Recommandé aux arché- 
ologues, says the ‘Guide Joanne,’ 
not without good reason; for it 
possesses two churches of singular 
interest, dedicated to SS. Lubin and 
Christopher. Saint Lubin’s church 
occupies the site of a Roman 
temple, of which Carlovingian and 
Norman builders have used the 
material in constructing the lovely 
little edifice which now stands 
there, untouched by meddlesome 
restorers. 

Travellers by this road may 
have grateful remembrance of the 
double avenue of fine elms which 
used to shade and shelter it for 
eight miles—from the great cha- 
teau and demesne of Menars to 
the environs of Blois. They formed 
an approach of fitting dignity to 
the cliff of Blois, on which, nearly 
eight centuries ago, Thibault le 
Tricheur fixed his stronghold. 
Alas! those kindly trees are no 
more. In accordance with some 
inscrutable decree of the authori- 
ties of the arrondissement, not only 
have they been felled, but their 
very roots have been grubbed up, 
lest they should presume to spring 
again. About two hundred men 
were at work on them as we passed 
that way last April, and now the 
road lies naked and painfully 
straight, with nothing to obstruct 
the view of the great chateau and 
the cathedral, purple against the 
glowing west. No profane edict 
has gone forth against the elms 
inside the municipal bounds, and 
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the children of to-day will tell the 
wondering children of to-morrow 
how, in the good old days, these 
trees stretched in fair array as 
far along the highroad as Menars. 
Meanwhile, honoured be the bur- 
gesses of Blois for having had care 
for the beauty of their suburb, 
which, 250 years ago, was praised 
in the diary of John Evelyn of 
Wootton for “ye Pall Mall, very 
long, and so nobly shaded with tall 
trees (being in ye midst of a greate 
wood), that, unless that of Tours, 
I had not seen a statelier.” 

Of Blois with its checkered 
chronicle of shame and splendour 
there is little cause to treat here, 
so fully have others explored and 
written about it. Honoré de Bal- 


zac feared lest all that coming 
generations should know of the 
great chiteau should be from his 
writings, so much was it decayed 
in his day; but now its state of 
repair is almost oppressively com- 
plete. Froissart was chaplain here 


during the early years of Charles 
VI.; the poet Deschamps was 
maitre dhétel to Louis, Duke of 
Orléans, when he brought hither 
his Italian bride, Valentine Vis- 
conti, in 1393; eighteen years 
later the power of France was 
broken at Agincourt ; Valentine’s 
son, Charles, was a prisoner ; and 
the Loire valley was nearly all 
in English hands. Then came the 
recouvrance, towards which the 
first step was taken at Blois in 
1429, when Joan of Arc brought 
her standard to be consecrated 
by the Archbishop of Rheims in 
the church of Saint Sauveur, at 
the foot of the castle rock. But 
it was not till the sixteenth 
century that the chateau of Blois 
assumed the general appearance 
with which so many people are 
familiar at this day. It had been 
the favourite residence of Louis 
XII., whose daughter Olaude 
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found it easy to persuade her hus- 
band, Frangois I., to add largely 
to her old home, for that pleasure- 
loving king was ever ready for 
lavish spending in stone and lime, 
The return of Charles VIII. from 
his preposterous invasion of Italy 
had opened the gates of France 
to the Italian Renaissance, which, 
while it swept away the Flam- 
boyant decadence of northern 
Gothic, took a new character on 
the fresh soil, imparting to French 
domestic architecture its most en- 
during features. 


“ The restrained and sweet gravity,” 
Sir Frederick Leighton once said, 
“which delights us in the purest 
examples of transalpine Renaissance, 
is, it must be admitted, too often 
wanting in French work of the same 
class ; and if, as I believe, the rank 
of a work of art is according to the 
dignity of the emotion it stirs in the 
beholder, then the creations of the 
great Italians rise to a higher level 
than those of the artists of the French 
Renaissance. For vitality and var- 
iety, on the other hand, for exuber- 
ance of fancy, for resourceful ingen- 
uity of construction, and for a delicate 
sense of rhythm and proportion, the 
superiority of the work of the French 
is, in my opinion, conspicuous.”, 


It requires some courage to dis- 
sent from conclusions so sweetly 
reasoned by such an accomplished 
mind, yet it is difficult to trace 
any “sense of rhythm and propor- 
tion” in the shapeless mass and 
indiscriminate, overloaded orna- 
ment of the chateau of Blois. 
Thousands of stone panels, carved, 
it is true, with exceeding delicacy, 
and, as the concierge proudly 
points out, each in a different 
design, bewilder the eye with 
their multitude, without allowing it 
a moment’s repose ; and there is not 
in the whole labyrinth of chambers 
a single lofty doorway, soaring 
column, or steadfast pediment to 
lift one out of the finicking, weari- 
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some detail. One turns with some 
relief to the later pavilion of Gas- 
ton d’Orléans, which it is the 
custom to deride for its ponderous 
and pedantic severity. In short, 
considering the unsurpassed ad- 
vantage of site— the precipitous 
bluff overlooking the wide cham- 
paign and sweep of the noble 
river—the wonder is, not that the 
architects of Blois accomplished 
so much, but that they failed to 
effect more. 

A visit to the enormous chateau 
of Chambord, almost within view 
of Blois, makes the claim to 
rhythm and proportion made on 
behalf of French builders of that 
period appear even more dubious. 
It is quite true that, as Mrs Mark 
Pattison has reminded us, we do 
not see now the Chambord de- 
signed by Pierre Nepveu :— 


“The broad foundations and heav- 
ing arches which rose proudly out of 
the waters of the moat no longer im- 
press the eye. The truncated mass 
squats ignobly on the turf, the waters 
of the moat are gone; gone are the 
deep embankments crowned with 
pierced balustrades, gone is the no 
longer needed bridge with its guar- 
dian lions.” 


But the fact remains that this 
huge pile always must have been 
wanting in the primary charm of 
all impressive architecture—con- 
trol and repose. Perhaps there is 
only one country palace in Eng- 
land which can be compared with 
Chambord — namely, Blenheim. 
Most of our great houses have 
arisen out of spontaneous and 
occasional development of smaller 
homes. Blenheim alone, like Cham- 
bord, was deliberately and outrage- 
ously extravagant; though with 
this great difference in motive, that 
whereas Chambord, with its 440 
apartments and stabling for 1200 
horses, was built to gratify the 
vanity of a King, Blenheim was 
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called into being as the gift 
of a grateful nation to a great 
soldier. In fairness to the French 
example, one must imagine not 
only the woodlands of Blenheim to 
have been felled and replaced by 
ragged coppice, but all the neigh- 
bouring hedges and hedgerows to 
have been swept away also, leav- 
ing the great house to be viewed, 
for good or ill effect, from many 
miles around. Also it must have 
been stripped of all “insight,” as 
our forefathers used to call hang- 
ings, carpets, and furniture. Nor 
must it have been allowed to be- 
come weather-stained—not a slate 
must hang awry, nor a moulding 
have been dinted. Submitted to 
this test, the English house would 
excel the French in everything 
except size. 

There is no dignity in Chambord. 
The overloaded, purposely irra- 
tional roof, the hideous lanterns 
on the flanking towers, detract 
from the one impressive quality 
of the building—its vast extent. 
This excessive top-hamper is a 
vice characteristic of all French 
domestic architecture of the Re- 
naissance. Although it is less 
conspicuous at Chénonceaux be- 
cause of the great length of that 
building, and at Langeais because 
of the great height and strength 
of the walls and the bold machi- 
coulis, it recurs in full force at 
Azay - le - Rideau, marring and 
dwarfing one of the most perfect 
and homelike of these seignorial 
pleasure-houses. 

To apply, then, the test pre- 
scribed by Sir Frederick Leighton 
—the dignity of the emotion stir- 
red in the beholder—these French 
chateaux, divested of the florid 
memories of Ronsard and Bran- 
tome, will not endure comparison 
with the Palazzo Doria at Genoa, 
with the Pitti at Florence, or the 
Farnesina at Rome. Evelyn's 
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comment on the staircase at 
Chambord applies to the whole 
building, “It is an extraordinary 
worke, but of far greater expense 
than use or beauty.” 

But there is something apart 
from their architectural merits 
and defects which oppresses the 
visitor to Blois and Ohambord. 
It is not merely that they stand 
empty. Corfe, Tantallon, and 
countless other buildings in our 
own land, have long stood roofless 
and deserted ; but they tell of the 
progress of social life, of security 
attained without violence, of the 
fulfilment, rather than the fu- 
tility, of human intention. They 
have done their part and made 
way for a better state of things ; 
we cherish them because of their 
beauty in decay, and for the wit- 
ness borne by that decay to the 
liberty won for our people. But 
there is nothing venerable in 
Chambord: its excellent repair 
is positively exasperating. It is 
said that the whole rent of the 
lands now left to it—some £3000 
a-year—is expended in maintain- 
ing the structure. The palace 
would earn more admiration if 
it were allowed to go to ruin. 
One would then cease to feel as 
if the old order of privilege and 
oppression were lying in wait to 
re-enter the empty saloons. Most 
people esteem the good old times 
in proportion to the improbability 
of their return. These walls 
assiduously scraped to whiteness 
—these winding staircases swept 
so clean—these windows so scrupu- 
lously glazed—to what do they 
point, if not to the return of the 
seigneur? If one could feel quite 
certain that the past were laid 
to lasting rest, he might peruse 
peacefully Brantéme’s rapturous 
description of the gallant, frivol- 
ous, intriguing, selfish society that 
thronged these courts, and smile 
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at the project of the vain king, 
who, amazed at the splendour of 
his own creation, and dissatisfied 
with the puny meandering Cosson 
on which it stood, caused plans 
to be prepared for bringing the 
mighty Loire through the pleasure- 
grounds. 

But when all has been said 
against Chambord that can be 
said, it remains a far finer affair 
than Blois. If you have a mind 
for extravagance, let there be no 
mistake about it—pecca fortiter / 
Nepveu’s chateau is far move pre- 
posterous than Blois, but it is not 
so effeminately loaded with orna- 
ment. 

The town of Blois is one which 
no one can leave without regret, 
It is endeared by reason of its 
steep streets and wide views, its 
many charming old houses and its 
amiable citizens; last, and by no 
means least, because of the excel- 
lent quarters and moderate tariff 
of the Grand Hotel de Blois. One 
is puzzled at first to account for 
the greyness of these places on 
the Loire; one misses the play 
of colour with which Continental 
towns are wont to tickle the in- 
sular eye. The chief cause of this 
is found in the use of slate for 
roofing ; nor is this owing, as it is 
in many districts of our own land, 
to the substitution of the lighter 
and more durable material for the 
ancient tiles and thatch, for Evelyn 
noticed that most of the houses 
here in his time were roofed with 
slate. Then, all doors and railings 
are painted grey or stone-colour: 
even in their dress the country- 
people avoid bright colours, and 
the universal blouse sinks the well- 
loved blue in mournful black. 

Between Blois and Tours lie 
five-and-thirty miles of capital 
road, beset with many allurements 
in the shape of Chaumont, Am- 
boise, and other chateaux. Tours 
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is the centre for so many attrac- 
tive places, that the luxurious 
Hotel de |’Univers is pervaded by 
almost too many of our dear com- 
patriots. Hence it comes that 
the charges run high; déjewner is 
served there only 2 la carte, which 
not only swells the bill, but de- 
prives that charming meal of one 
of its chief attractions—the un- 
expected. He who prefers to 
forget for a season the land of his 
birth will be apt to go in search 
of local colour in the Faisan in the 
Rue Nationale, or the Hétel de 
Bordeaux in the Boulevard Heurte- 
loup, where he will find nothing 
to complain of in either fare or 
tariff. 

The chief difficulty at Tours is 
to choose between the many inter- 
esting places within reach. Splen- 
did roads lead in every direction 
to some town or chateau which 
should not be left unvisited. We 
may suppose that the visitor 
has seen most of the beautiful 
things in the town, of which Evelyn 
declared that “no town in France 
exceeds it in beauty and delight.” 
He will have loitered in the great 
cathedral of Saint Gatien with its 
sister towers, its gorgeous western 
front—surely the culmination of 
Flamboyant exuberance—and oh, 
such stained glass in the windows 
as he shall hardly see elsewhere ! 
He will have blessed the arch- 
bishop and chapter for the dis- 
cretion, so rarely exercised in 
French provincial churches, which 
has saved this splendid fane from 
disfigurement by tawdry “ station” 
pictures. Stations there are, each 
with its picture of little merit, but 
mercifully unobtrusive and quiet 
in tone. The stranger will have 
groped his way also into the crypt 
of the modern basilica of Saint 
Martin ; for, alas! of the ancient 
church and monastery nothing is 
left save two great towers, stand- 
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ing gaunt and apart, with a broad 
new street driven between them. 
The new church is a structure so 
weighty, so solid, so dark—such 
mountains of marble are piled over 
the tomb, that, supposing the bones 
of the saint to be really there, one 
is inclined to trace in the archi- 
tect’s design precautions against 
too facile resurrection. 

The ancient abbey church of 
Saint Julien, at the end of the Rue 
Nationale next the river, must by 
no means be unvisited ; for in spite 
of recent disfigurement in the shape 
of criard glass and excruciating 
wall-painting, there remains the 
tower—a lovely bit of Romanesque 
of the tenth century—and there is 
much good later work in the choir. 

All these and much more will 
have been viewed: perhaps the 
only root of bitterness will have 
been the disappointing discovery 
that the épiciers of this fine town 
are not more scrupulous than those 
elsewhere, despite their charming 
manners; for the round white 
baskets of irresistible dried plums, 
cunningly piled in front windows, 
are made with a great bell in the 
bottom, like a champagne bottle, 
so that the unwary stranger, be- 
lieving that he is buying a basket- 
ful, finds out too late that he has 
got but a single layer. 

Aurd favente—the first run from 
Tours is pretty sure to be made to 
Chénonceaux. Much of the road 
thither lies through woodland, with 
adorable views over river and 
meadow. Nearly all the villages 
on the way—Dierre, Civray, Bléré, 
&c.—have churches of the tenth, 
twelfth, and fifteenth centuries. 
That of the parish of Saint Martin- 
le-Beau of itself would confer fame 
on one English or three Scottish 
counties. 

Let nobody form too high ex- 
pectations of the famed garden of 
Diane de Poitiers at Chénonceaux. 
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Square, shadeless, and, as we saw 
it, flowerless (for it was lying all 
fallow for summer bedding) — it 
seemed everything that a garden 
ought not to be, formal without 
dignity, pretentious without effect. 
But the chateau itself is a sweet 
relic of beautiful, bygone France, 
with sunnier memories than those 
of most French houses of renown. 
Its records are not blurred with 
the steam of secret slaughter, and 
its basement chambers, cunningly 
contrived in the piles of the old 
mill, were never devoted to the 
usual purposes of imprisonment 
and torture, but only to the genial 
uses of kitchen, cellar, and larder. 
Its whole history is in harmony 
with the fantastic grace of the 
building and the langorous murmur 
of the Cher. Perhaps of all Marie 
Stuart’s womanhood, the only tran- 
quil months were those she spent 
here after her first marriage. 

Of course a great deal went on 
in this old house when it was new 
that we cannot afford to be found 
smiling on now. It would be 
dreadful to suspect that such high 
jinks as the courtiers of Francois 
I. indulged in could ever be tolera- 
ted in the chaste precincts of Os- 
borne or Balmoral; but it would 
be fruitless to expect too much 
from an age when Marguerite of 
Navarre—the gentlest, brightest, 
perhaps the purest spirit in that 
licentious Court—could express 
herself in nothing loftier than the 
naughty stories of the Heptameron. 

And if it is superfluous at this 
distance of time to submit the vie 
intime of Chénonceaux to the ac- 
cepted canons of morality, equally 
so would it be to apply strict 
criticism to the architecture of 
such an irregular building. Of 


the old donjon but one cylindrica] 
tower remains, with the inevitable 
conical slated roof, and the ugl 
lantern so dear to British hotel 
architects. The defensive moats, 
dug in 1433, only serve now to 
float skiffs, swans, and water- 
lilies. Most of the house escapes 
from their enceinte, spreading 
across the river like a beautiful 
liana, incorporating the ancient 
mill, and raising round its bones 
a veil of fanciful, but not extrava- 
gant, masonry.! 

For many years to come, this 
famous house has been grievously 
marred by the restoration to which 
it has been submitted at the hands 
of its new owners. Owing to its 
peculiar site, half its beauty con- 
sists in its reflection in the shim- 
mering stream. Divert the Cher, 
and a moiety of the architect’s 
design would disappear with it. 
The hands which scraped the walls 
to a glaring whiteness have done 
almost as much mischief. Only 
in some of the dormers there still 
linger scraps of that delicate 
silvery grey, like the summer 
plumage of a ptarmigan, to which 
the weather of four centuries has 
slowly touched the stones. 

Now we will bid farewell to 
Ohénonceaux without once having 
taken on our lips that word from 
which no writer or speaker of 
any respectability has been known 
hitherto to refrain in describing it. 
If we fall short of being amusing, 
we can at least be original (which 
is not the same thing, to be sure) ; 
we will noé pronounce Chénon- 
ceaux to be “a gem.” 

As in visiting old houses, so 
in prosing about them—one is 
tempted to linger far too long 
about each ; and I must hurry on 





1 «« Lors se bastissoyt aux soings de Messire Bohier, general des finances, le 
chasteau de Chénonceaulx, lequel, par magnardise et curiosité, boutoyt son 


bastiment 4 cheval sur la riviére de Cher.”—Brantéme. 
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if I am merely to mention half 
those within easy reach of Tours. 
It is a delightful ride of fifteen 
miles to Langeais, down the north 
bank of the Loire, past hundreds 
of those characteristic cave-dwel- 
lings, with their chimneys poked 
up far back in the vineyards above 
the sunny cliff. It was an ex- 
quisite April morning when we 
trundled along this fair highway ; 
the sunshine lay soft on the broad 
river; the grass was of tenderest 
green, spotted with lady’s-smock 
and iron-blue starch hyacinths ; 
wistaria and judas-tree were burst- 
ing into bloom. But perhaps the 
most delicate display was that of 
the abele poplars, far spreading 
along the banks in their strange 
spring livery of eaw-de-Nile bark 
and silver leaflets. 

A delightful composition of 
towers, streets, and trees meets 
the eye of one entering Langeais 
by road; but if he has run there 
for déjeuner, it is to the Lion d’Or 
that his first homage will be paid. 
Incredible delicacies were heaped 
before us in this pretty tavern, all 
for the ridiculous charge of three 
francs. 

At Langeais, as everywhere 
else in Touraine, the indefatigable 
Foulques Nerra has left the ruins 
of one of his grim keeps; but it 
stands behind and within the en- 
closure of the fine fifteenth-century 
chateau which makes the fame of 
this little town. It was here that 
the duchy of Brittany was first 
incorporated with the kingdom of 
France, by the marriage of Charles 
VIII. to Anne de Bretagne in 
1491. Here, also, in a house 
opposite the chateau gate, lived 
Rabelais. 

Between Langeais and Azay-le- 
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Rideau lie eight hilly miles. There 
is a little church at Ligniéres, un- 
noticed by Baedeker, but not the 
less worth inspection, for it con- 
tains paintings in fresco of the 
twelfth century. These are de- 
liciously naive, representing the 
temptation of Adam and Eve on 
one side of the chancel, and that 
of the Saviour on the other. 
Farther on is the pretty Chateau 
de l’'Islette, built across the Indre, 
being apparently, like Chénon- 
ceaux, the expansion of an old 
mill. A mile and a half of 
meadows, jewelled with golden 
kingeups and purple fritillaries, 
and shadowed by rows of silver- 
stemmed poplars, lies between 
l'Islette and Azay-le-Rideau. This 
is another of the countless country 
palaces which sprang up like 
flowers in the reign of the first 
Francis.' One may think the 
roof preposterously heavy, dwarf- 
ing the walls, the machicoulis and 
corner turrets vain figments of 
defensive work, inconsistent with 
the large window openings, and 
yet enjoy the charm of silvery 
walls reflected in the glassy pools 
where the great carp roll, of 
richly carved stonework and 
stately courtyard, shaded by ven- 
erable planes. Perhaps it was 
the glamour of a spring evening 
that made Azay seem to us the 
fairest—the most mignon—of all 
the chateaux of “la mignonne 
Touraine”; for we saw it as 
Balzac’s Felix de Vandenesse saw 
it— “la nature s’était parée comme 
une femme allant 4 la rencontre du 
bien-aimé.” 

Greatly different must be the 
impressions one brings away from 
Loches. The cyclist, moreover, 
will find it a very difficult place to 





1 Inquiry as to the meaning of the 
made than answered. 


name Azay-le-Rideau is much oftener 


It is supposed to commemorate Hugues Ridel, a knight- 


banneret, who built the castle to guard the road from Tours to Chinon. 
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reach in a single day from Tours, 
not because of the distance, for it 
lies not more than thirty miles 
along a splendid road up the 
wooded valley of the Indre, but 
because of the attractions on the 
way. Montbazon lies at the right 
distance for déjewner, about eleven 
miles from Tours. Here a vast 
keep of Foulques Nerra bears aloft 
on its battlements a colossal mod- 
ern statue of the Virgin in bronze. 
Though of dubious merit as a work 
of art, this graven image has a 
striking effect, seen afar in the 
valley, over verdant meadows and 
sloping woods. This vale between 
Montbazon and Tours, be it re- 
membered, is that of Balzac’s ro- 
mance, ‘Le Lys dans la Vallée.’ 

Too long we loitered in this 
pleasant village, contemplating 
rows of unsuccessful anglers in the 
flowery meadows, and fascinated 
by the evolutions of a man in a 
pea-green mackintosh, working a 
casting-net with equal futility. We 
were so anxious to see just one 
fish caught among so many fishers, 
but neither anglers nor netsman 
brought ashore a single fin. Then 
Veigné and Esvres, each with its 
Early Norman church, claimed 
half an hour apiece, so that it was 
well on in the afternoon before we 
reached the strange little town of 
Cormery, with ruins of a great 
Benedictine abbey and college, and 
a curious, gaunt parish church of 
Norman work. Impossible to 
hurry past the lofty bell-tower, the 
shattered cloisters, and the refec- 
tory with its noble timbered roof. 
So Loches had to be postponed to 
another day. 

This had been a day of much 
quiet enjoyment, but it was to be 
marred by an incident towards its 
close, of a nature as unpleasant 
as, happily, it is rare in France, 
for Frenchmen are remarkably 
humane to horses as a_ rule, 


Among many vehicles approaching 
Cormery as we left it, I noticed 
one—a gipsy van—drawn by a 
pair of white percherons, sadly 
emaciated and leg-weary, as differ- 
ent as possible from the plump, 
sleek animals one usually sees, 
My attention was drawn, first, to 
one of the worst spavins I ever 
saw on the near hock of one of 
them, and next, to what seemed to 
be a scarlet cloth under the collar 
—a piece of finery strangely at 
variance with the rest of the di- 
lapidated equipage. Merciful Lord! 
on nearer approach this proved to 
be the raw and bleeding flesh of 
the miserable beast, flayed by the 
space of nearly a foot, and with 
the collar pressing on it. The 
driver sat smoking on the van: 
what degree of personal privation 
and suffering, think you, had made 
him so utterly callous to the horror 
of this spectacle ? 

Loches, when we did visit it, left 
impressions never to be effaced. 
Sullen, massive, and menacing, the 
great castle, piled on a lofty cliff, 
scowls across the fertile river- 
meadows and the vine-clad slopes 
on either side. Foulques Nerra 
built the donjon, of course ; Agnes 
Sorel sleeps in the chapel of the 
Chateau Royal, where is also the 
oratory of good Anne de Bretagne: 
a host of other famous names are 
associated with this amazing group 
of buildings ; but it is the fell spirit 
of Louis XI. that overshadows 
them all. Donjon, palace, and 
collegiate church, with the barter- 
ing town below, seem to reflect 
that combination of alert suspic- 
ion, grinding terrorism, craven 
piety, and commercial eagerness, 
which make up the odious mem- 
ory of this gloomy despot. The 
political changes of five centuries, 
though they have laid bare the 
dungeons of this hideous prison- 
house, have spared many traces of 
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the torments of the king’s victims. 
The cages have disappeared where- 
in the limbs of Jean Balue, Car- 
dinal-Bishop of Angers, and of 
the historian Comines, stiffened 
as month by month of their in- 
human punishment dragged on ; 
put the staples on which these 
cages hung may still be seen. 
The walls have been scrawled over 
or patiently carved by successive 
prisoners ; one may still read the 
sentence attributed to the hand of 
Comines, who lay here for eight 
months in solitary confinement by 
orders of Charles VIII. : “ Dixisse 
me aliquando pcenituit, tacuisse 
nunquam” (I have suffered at 
times for having spoken, never for 
having held my peace). 

One shudders as the air strikes 
chill out of that dark past, for 
modern statecraft has taught us 
how wider realms than France 
of the fifteenth century may be 
governed without constant re- 
course to the axe, the halter, and 


the rack ; but who shall say how 
far mild methods might have pre- 
vailed to build up kingdoms when 
the aims of subjects were more 
ambitious and their mode of at- 
taining them less constitutional 


than now? Louis XI. was a cruel 
king towards his subjects, but a 
good one for France. 

One steps out of the gloom of 
Louis’s Tour Neuve into the sun- 
shine with a gasp of relief; and 
there are still to be visited the 
wonderful collegiate church and 
the palace, both within the castle 
enceinte. In the town below are 
the Tour Saint Antoine, the Hotel- 
de-Ville, both of sixteenth-century 
Renaissance, and a number of 
interesting buildings; while be- 
yond the Indre lies Beaulieu with 
its abbey church, a most beauti- 
ful Norman ruin, and the four- 
teenth- century church of Saint 
Laurent. 
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One more reminiscence, and let 
it be the last. 

The saint most famous at Tours, 
and most intimately connected with 
its ecclesiastical history, is without 
doubt Saint Martin, its bishop 
under Pope Siricius in the fourth 
century. Ninian, the evangelist of 
our own Picts, spent many weeks 
with Martin at Tours on his way 
from Rome to Scotland in 396, and 
borrowed from him the cementarios 
or masons, of whom we read in 
Ailred’s life of Ninian, in order 
to build his Candida Casa at 
Whithorn, reputed the first stone 
church erected in Scotland. Ninian 
heard of Martin’s death in the year 
398, just before Candida Casa was 
finished, and the affectionate vene- 
ration which Ninian had for the 
good bishop is enough to account 
for the honour afterwards paid in 
Scotland to the memory of Martin. 
Even now, in spite of the edicts 
of the Presbyterian reformers 
against the observation of saint- 
days, Martinmas remains one of 
the two great Scottish terms. 

The building of stone churches 
was not the only practice that 
Ninian learnt from Martin. There 
may still be seen on the east shore 
of the Bay of Luce, in Galloway, 
about three miles from Candida 
Casa, a sea-cave, distinguished 
from many others on that rocky 
coast by the name of Saint Ninian, 
whither the evangelist used to 
retire for seasons of fasting and 
meditation. That this cavern was 
long afterwards regarded with 
peculiar veneration is attested by 
numerous crosses carved on the 
rocks, with other traces of primi- 
tive worship. In retiring to a 
cave for solitary prayer, Ninian 
was following the example set by 
his mentor, Martin, whose cave 
may still be seen at Marmoutier, 
where he founded his great abbey, 
built against the honeycombed 
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cliff on the north bank of the 
Loire. The abbey has ceased to 
exist ; of its extensive buildings 
only a fine thirteenth-century gate- 
house remains erect—/le portatl de 
la Crosse. The enclosure within 
is now occupied by a beautiful 
garden, in which stands a pen- 
sionnat for girls, kept by the nuns 
of the Sacré Coeur. In front of 
this gate Pope Urban IT. preached 
the first Crusade, and in front of 
this gate, after an interval of some 
seven centuries, we dismounted 
from our bicycles and rang the 
bell. 

We had come, we said to the 
nun who answered it, to view the 
cave of Saint Martin. Ah! the 
great pity, but this was not a day 
on which strangers could be ad- 
mitted ; messieurs will have the 
bounty to return on such and such 
a day. Impossible, we explained : 


wo should then be far away: we 
had come many hundreds of miles 
—could not an exception be made 


in our favour? The kindly nun 
was sympathetic: she would tell 
the Lady-Principal ; and finally, 
after some delay, we were bidden 
to the presence of that authority. 
Laying our case before her, we 
urged as a last reason for special 
consideration that we came from a 
country where Saint Martin was 
held in great honour, because he had 
taught Saint Ninian to build our 
Candida Casa. A change flitted 
over the good lady’s features—a 
puzzled expression—then a light 
dawned in her eyes, and she ex- 
claimed in good honest Scots, 
“‘Ye’re surely not Scotch? I come 
from Edinburgh myself !” 

Thirty years had gone by since 
she had left the convent at Brunts- 
field : she had never seen her native 
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land since, and her warm heart over. 
flowed towards her wandering com. 
patriots. Everything was made 
easy for us: a nun was told off to 
show us the cave-chapels of Saint 
Gatien, of Saint Leobard, and of 
the Seven Sleepers, and finally the 
shrine of Saint Martin, with the 
cracks in the rock, still plainly to 
be seen, which the devil made when 
he visited the Bishop of Tours. It 
is said that, failing to make any 
impression on the holy man, he 
vented his chagrin on the more 
vulnerable walls and roof of the 
cave. 

The cool, silent cavern, with 
the splendid sunshine flooding the 
stairs outside and the garden 
below, made a picture strangely 
in contrast with that far-off reft 
in the Galloway cliff, where the 
wet winds howl and the tides 
roar, which Ninian adopted in 
imitation of his master. But it 
was not on such matters that we 
found the Lady-Principal, when 
we returned to her, most disposed 
to dwell. Scotland—Scotland yet! 
was her theme,—its hills and its 
heather, its rivers and its towns; 
above all, the pedigrees of its old 
families. 

Now I have laid before my 
readers nothing new, nothing ex- 
citing, perhaps nothing interest- 
ing. If I am asked why I should 
have talked so long about a coun- 
try so thoroughly explored by 
British tourists, I can but reply 
in the words of Balzac: “Ne me 
demandez plus pourquoi j’aime la 
Touraine ; je ne l’aime ni comme 
on aime son berceau, ni comme 
on aime une oasis dans le desert; 
je aime comme un artiste aime 
art.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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ENGLAND’S DUTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A STUDY ON THE GROUND. 


Tr has been said that there are 
two qualifying periods for writing 
on a country : the first, when one 
has spent sixty days in it; the 
next, when one has lived in it sixty 
years. The paradox is not without 
a modicum of truth, since things 
may be viewed from various dis- 
tances and through lenses of un- 
equal powers. And as the naked 
eye, by focussing a wider field, 
may perceive proportions which 
the telescope obscures, so may an 
ordinary observer, if detached, of 
human phenomena have glimpses 
of contours not always present to 
the minds of intenser students. 
It is only on some such ground as 
that that the present writer could 
make any claim to speak of South 
Africa at all. Having no interest 
—of the material kind—in the 
country, nor any knowledge of it 
not possessed by the most cursory 
reader of the newspapers, he was 
induced by the incredibilities which 
were published daily in the begin- 
ning of this year, with many 
others, to pay a flying visit to the 
African antipodes, with the sole 
equipment of open eyes and ears. 
A two months’ journey en zigzag 
through the Cape Colony, the two 
Dutch republics, and Natal, forms 
the slender basis of the writer’s 
pretension to hold or to express 
opinions on events there—opinions 
which, when not superficial, are 
second-hand, being but the re- 
flected views of the people of 
South Africa, according to the 
best redaction he has been able to 
give to them. The difficulty of 
obtaining daylight on South 
African subjects seemed insur- 
mountable. For in a country 


where special interests dazzled 
men to blindness, and at a time 
when the cruellest passion that 
ever swayed humanity, the lust 
for gold, had taken absolute pos- 
session of vast numbers of our 
countrymen— and women— the 
news made for export was all 
suspect,” the real truth not easy 
to come by. Indeed up to the 
present time the pronouncements 
on the subject have been largely 
partisan. In such circumstances 
some advantages may attach to 
an anonymous visitor, represent- 
ing no cause and no party. For 
one thing, he escapes the fate 
of Pagett, M.P. He is not per- 
sonally conducted, and it is worth 
nobody’s trouble to prime him. 
He is consequently left free to 
gather his honey, or not gather it, 
from every opening flower ; and in 
South Africa flowers of this kind 
spread their petals liberally. 


I. Tue Rar. 


The position in the Transvaal 
in January last, on public show- 
ing, was something like this :— 

1. A band of troopers in the 
service of the British South African 
Company, and led by the Adminis- 
trator of the Company, had in- 
vaded the South African Republic 
and been captured. 

2. Her Majesty’s Government 
promptly disclaimed complicity 
with the invaders; but both the 
Secretary for the Colonies and 
the High Commissioner in South 
Africa were constrained to become 
suppliants for the prisoners, who 
were made over to the British 
authorities. ' 

3. The Emperor of Germany 
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publicly congratulated President 
Kruger on his successful resistance 
to the invaders, while he attempted 
to negotiate with Portugal and the 
Transvaal for the transit of Ger- 
man sailors from Delagoa Bay to 
the South African Republic. 

4, This move was replied to by 
the emphatic assertion of British 
supremacy in South Africa, and 
by the commissioning of a special 
squadron, whose destination was 
understood by the public to be 
Delagoa Bay. 

5. Mr Cecil Rhodes, Managing 
Director of the Chartered Oom- 
pany, and Premier of Oape Colony, 
resigned his political office, and 
came to London “to face the 
music.” 

This state of affairs was chaotic 
enough. It was impossible to be- 
lieve that the Administrator of 
Rhodesia would levy war on a 
neighbour on his own _ respon- 
sibility ; impossible to believe 


that the Company could have or- 


ganised such an invasion without 
the knowledge and sanction of the 
High Commissioner ; and impossible 
to believe that the High Oom- 
missioner would, or could, have 
kept such knowledge from the Co- 
lonial Office. For to believe any 
of these things is to admit a state 
of anarchy in the empire. And 
the anomaly of the situation was 
assuredly not lessened when it be- 
came evident that whatever might 
be the mental condition of her 
Majesty’s Government with regard 
to these proceedings, the German 
Government had been fully in- 
formed of them. Moreover, it 
was whispered about the City that 
among the “ Reform leaders” who 
were apprehended in Johannesburg 
were well-known men who had 
gone out from London to “ see the 
fun.” The secret was leaking out. 
The invitation to Dr Jameson to 
come to Johannesburg, which was 
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published in the London papers on 
lst January, showed that the Co. 
lonial Office was singular in the 
blank condition of its foreknow. 
ledge. Nor did the objects as. 
signed to the invaders involve less 
obvious confusion. At first it wag 
to rescue women and children—the 
Laureate’s ode was written under 
that inspiration. Then it was to 
obtain the redress of the Uit- 
landers’ grievances against the 
Transvaal Government, though 
what the Chartered Company had 
specially to do with the political 
aspirations of Johannesburg was 
never explained. Then it was to 
unmask a German plot against 
British supremacy. And so on 
from one inconsistency to another. 

An important feature in the 
case was the popularity, amounting 
to hero-worship, of Dr Jameson 
and his comrades. Whether it was 
the inception or the execution of 
his enterprise that attracted their 
admiration, or their simple appreci- 
ation of manhood, or their pug- 
nacious instinct that delights in 
conflict, or whether they were 
carried away by the sensational 
reports that accompanied the first 
news, the English people un- 
doubtedly warmly espoused the 
cause of the raiders, and thereby 
have greatly influenced the de- 
velopment of the case, to the pre- 
judice alike of sound judgment 
and of the national interest. 

As to the motive of the raid, 
subsequent events and disclosures 
have thrown some light, and ex- 
planations have been volunteered 
of a mutually contradictory nature; 
but the present object is merely to 
recall the situation as it appeared 
to the world last January, which 
formed the basis of the action taken 
by the British Government. 

A second series of highly ab- 
normal incidents followed close on 
the first. The communications 
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which have taken place between 
the British Colonial Office and the 
Government of the Transvaal have 
been of a character that defies 
classification. While strongly re- 
asserting its suzerainty over the 
Boers, which had been tacitly, if 
not explicitly, abandoned by 
treaty, and proclaiming to the 
world that it was prepared to 
maintain the position by force of 
arms, her Majesty’s Government 
was, as said above, suing to its 
dependency for leniency to the 
raiders. Again, the scarcely veiled 
threats under which the President 
of the Transvaal was admonished 
by the London press to come to 
England to treat were neutralised 
by still further solicitations on 
behalf of the Reform prisoners. 
The Secretary of State was thus 
urged by public opinion to court 
defeat at the hands of President 
Kruger, as Dr Jameson had done 
at the hands of General Joubert 
and his sharpshooters. But that 
a British statesman in his pride 
of place, and with the force of a 
great empire behind him, should 
expose himself to discomfiture at 
the hands of an unlettered peasant 
with a population scarcely larger 
than that of Brighton at his back, 
in a field of diplomacy chosen by 
himself, and with weapons of his 
own selection, is an enigma for 
which we must seek some solution 
if we would comprehend anything 
of what is now going on. 

The diplomatic collapse of the 
Colonial Secretary, if it may be 
considered as an episode by itself, 
yields to a comparatively simple 
explanation, which, if not repre- 
senting the ultimate verity, comes 
sufficiently near to serve as a 
working hypothesis. 

_ It happens that Mr Chamberlain 
is distinguished from other British 
statesmen as the one who has 
shown appreciation of the position 
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of South Africa. Long before the 
present crisis he had convictions 
and lucid conceptions on the sub- 
ject, as his speeches on sundry oc- 
casions during the past dozen years 
testify. That he should be the 
Minister to fall a victim to the 
superior address of the Boer Presi- 
dent is therefore the very irony of 
fate. Obviously he was not only 
uninformed, but grievously mis- 
led. He thought he held the 
cards while his opponent actually 
held them. The Boer Intelligence 
Department was efficient and well- 
served, while the Colonial Office 
Intelligence Department was worse 
than ill-served—it was positively 
deceived. To understand the 
situation, it is necessary to re- 
member that Mr Chamberlain’s 
informants were on their own 
defence. The system instituted 
by Lord Knutsford, and followed 
only too faithfully by his suc- 
cessors, made the Colonial Office 
entirely dependent on the Char- 
tered Company for information as 
to the doings of the latter. It 
is generally understood in South 
Africa that the High Commis- 
sioner was not only the nominee 
of the Company, but that he was to 
be content with such information as 


the Company’s agents might volun- 


teer. Reduced thus to a cipher, 
the High Commissioner received 
from London the first notice of 
what was proceeding within his 
own jurisdiction. When Mr Cham- 
berlain realised the situation and 
attempted to break away from 
the vicious system, he found him- 
self balked by want of machinery. 
Ever since he telegraphed on 3d 
January to the High Commis- 
sioner to “send Ashburnham to 
Buluwayo” to verify the state- 
ments of the Chartered Company 
(which were not verified), it has 
been evident that Mr Cham- 
berlain has been struggling with 
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a nightmare of falsified intel- 
ligence. 

Nor does this pernicious system 
pertain exclusively either to South 
Africa or to the Colonial Office. 
The Foreign Office habitually takes 
its information from sources taint- 
ed with an interest in withholding 
the truth, while its own agents 
abroad make their own report on 
their own doings without the check 
of any independent opinion. Our 
failures in foreign diplomacy are 
often due to these causes. An 
agent has but to gauge the length 
of the Downing Street foot and 
he may glorify his own blunders, 
and perhaps receive honours for 
acts which intrinsically deserved 
scourging. Bad therefore as Mr 
Chamberlain’s case was, it was not 
altogether unprecedented. 

But that was not all. The Press 
and the country urged prompt and 
decisive action, and the Colonial 
Secretary, badly equipped as he 
was, made his plunge. Had he 
suspected that he was in a fog 
with breakers on his lee, the most 
decisive action he would have 
taken in January would have been 
to let go his anchor and wait for 
light. Instead of launching and 
publishing his famous despatch of 
4th February, he would have taken 
a leaf out of Mr Kruger’s book, 
and sat tight. What force was 
behind Mr Chamberlain impelling 
him to rush into the open while 
his adversary was behind granite 
boulders may appear hereafter. 
For the moment it may pass as a 
mysterious influence. When light 
was subsequently thrown on the 
situation and the course seemed 
clear, Mr Chamberlain became 
suddenly passive and perhaps a 
trifle dilatory. 


The South African question of 
the immediate present is largely 
personal, much too much so indeed, 
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and turns on the pivot: What 
think ye of Rhodes? The person- 
ality of this man has been the 
dominant factor in the politics of 
England vis-a-vis South Africa 
ever since he became distinguished, 
first by wealth and next by his 
grandiose ideas. Fortunately, that 
part of Mr Rbhodes’s character 
which concerns the public—for 
God only seeth the heart—is un- 
usually free from complexity. 
Nor is there any essential differ- 
ence in the appraisement of it 
between friends and foes. If 
South African opinion is sharply 
divided on the subject of Mr 
Rhodes, it is rather as to his 
ultimate value to the empire than 
as to his aims or methods. He 
has been likened to the great 
Corsican, and the simplest com- 
pendium of his character is to call 
it Napoleonic—pursuing its own 
schemes with relentless energy, 
regardless of collateral issues or 
interests. To use his own words, 
all who stood in his way must be 
‘squared or crushed.” 

The notable achievement of Mr 
Rhodes, as a means to his ulterior 
ends, has been his extensive crea- 
tion of levers, moral, material, senti- 
mental, which heis able to work with 
scarcely a perceptible touch on the 
button. The ramifications of his 
personal influence are bewildering. 
‘“Who is this man?” you inquire 
of a friend in Cape Town, ‘“ who 
so staunchly supports Mr Rhodes?” 
“Oh, he made £15,000 through 
the courtesy of Mr Rhodes in 
showing him the road to wealth.” 
* And this young fellow who is 
not wealthy, how is his bread 
buttered?” “Why, you see, he 
holds a very good billet by the 
favour of Mr Rhodes.” ‘And 
those adventurous spirits who 
carry their lives in their hands 
into the Rhodesian wilderness— 
what do they gain by their devo- 
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tion?” ‘ Well, most of them 
have already received grants of 
land for military services, and all 
of them look to Mr Rhodes as to 
the Moses who is to strike the 
rock for them to drink, and to 
open new fields of adventure.” 
Such is a bald epitome of the 
inner circle of Rhodesian partisan- 
ship in South Africa. There is 
also an outer circle, and they say, 
echoing the metropolitan press, Mr 
Rhodes is the Augustus who has 
extended the empire, and his 
faults, if he ever had any, are 
wholly burned up in that imperial 
fire. They do not gainsay, but 
simply ignore as irrelevant, “the 
bypaths and indirect crooked 
ways” by which the goal of 
empire has been won, deeming 
that in any case the end justifies 
the means. They are out-and-out 
Rhodesians. There is yet another 
circle, consisting of distinguished 
visitors to South Africa, who, 
under the large hospitality which 


is characteristic of the Company’s 
personnel, have been passed on from 
point to point, seeing everything 


in the Rhodesian limelight. And 
if we come to London society, it 
simply glows in the Rhodesian in- 
fluence. 

As for the South African world 
which lies beyond both the inner 
and the outer circle, it sums 
up Mr Rhodes as “the curse of 
South Africa,” and gives its rea- 
sons categorically. In Cape Town 
the Rhodesian and anti- Rhode- 
sian currents are sharply divided, 
like the two ocean currents which 
are split by the promontory. In 
the country, as you recede from 
the capital, the Rhodesian cult 
becomes paler and colder until 
you reach Johannesburg, where 
the name is execrated—a fact un- 
known or unnoticed in England. 
And it is a, curious commentary 
on recent events that the Uit- 
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lander community there evinced 
no sympathy with the political 
conspiracy which was artificially 
associated with the Jameson raid. 
They in whose names the “ Re- 
form” agitation was raised, by 
external agency, repudiate the 
whole business as a mere scheme 
of Mr Rhodes’s to achieve some 
purpose of his own to which they 
were not parties, and which he 
has never disclosed. The so-called 
Reform Movement in Johannes- 
burg, whose object was to redress 
grievances which were no longer 
tolerable, was, in its later phase 
at least, not only unpopular, but 
anti-popular, for its obvious pur- 
pose, as was speedily perceived, 
was to enthrone a select group of 
capitalists, in whose justice, purity, 
and philanthropy the general com- 
munity of Johannesburg felt less 
confidence than in the corrupt 
administration of the Hollander- 
ridden Boers. Rhodesian and anti- 
Rhodesian agreed in considering 
the whole reform agitation a “ put- 
up job.” No doubt the tale of 
grievances was a true tale; but 
there was none that deeply troub- 
led anybody, nor any that the 
Uitlander residents would have 
thought justified serious political 
commotion, much less an armed 
attack on the existence of the 
Boer Government. Letters subse- 
quently published have shown the 
value the reformers really attached 
to the franchise, which agrees with 
what the main body of residents 
have said, that “nobody would 
take the trouble to go to the poll.” 
As for the education grievance, it 
is on the face of the thing absurd 
for men possessing unlimited fin- 
ancial resources to complain that 
they could not get their children 
taught English, while for the rank 
and file of the community the 
plutocrats cared not one straw. 
The fiscal grievance was even more 
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unreal. “No taxation without 
representation ” is a principle more 
honoured in the breach than in 
the observance, and in whatever 
country it is used it is little better 
than a Mesopotamian phrase, of no 
authority, moral or other. Taxa- 
tion without representation is the 
rule rather than the exception 
elsewhere than in the Transvaal. 
Johannesburg, after all, is but a 
civilised mining-camp, to be evacu- 
ated when the gold has been ex- 
hausted. For an isolated com- 
munity so circumstanced and com- 
posed of foreigners to demand the 
power of legislating for the State 
is by no means the same thing as 
for an urban or rural community 
in England to desire the franchise. 
The taxation, moreover, was on its 
merits milder by many degrees 
than that of many powerful 
countries where strangers do not 
feel their withers wrung by the 
galling yoke of the taxmaster. 
What would be thought of the 
English or American residents in 
Cannes, say, or Nice, or Algeria, 
demanding a voice in the govern- 
ment and municipal autonomy ? 
But in Cannes alone the foreign 
residents are estimated to spend 
in the town five millions sterling 
every year without taking a penny 
out of it except potentially, in the 
form of healthy blood; while, 
with all their political disabilities, 
the Uitlanders in the Transvaal 
take bodily out of the soil and out 
of the country the substantial sum 
of eight millions sterling. Truly 
a most insufficient ground for a 
plot against the Government. 
The argument that the Burgher 
Government is corrupt does not 
carry the reformers much nearer 
their goal, for it is one which 
would apply to many States more 
important than the South African 
Republic; and if the candid, if 
cynical, estimation of their fellow- 
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townsmen be worth anything, in 
the article of corruption the re- 
formers’ little finger would have 
been thicker than President Kru- 
ger’s loins. 

In short, in the opinion of the 
Johannesburgers, the whole case 
of the reformers was trumped 
up, the agitation was organised 
by Mr Rhodes from his seat in 
the Cape Legislature, and the raid 
was as wicked in conception as 
it was weak in execution. Such 
is the deliberate verdict of every 
business man with whom I con- 
versed in the Transvaal. 

But if the putative causes of 
the Reform conspiracy and of the 
armed invasion be false, the ques- 
tion remains, What was the true 
cause of these phenomena’? That 
there must have been an object 
worthy of a considerable expendi- 
ture of money, justifying some 
military risk, and not inadequate 
as a set-off against embroiling the 
Imperial Government and imperil- 
ling the Charter—to say nothing 
of the positive and certain loss 
of national reputation—cannot be 
doubted. But we are absolutely 
in the dark as to its nature. 
True, the periodical press during 
the past six months has over- 
flowed with explanations or apolo- 
giai professing to be full and 
candid expositions of both pro- 
ceedings. But as these are 
mutually contradictory, and the 
latest is ever the farthest re- 
moved from what is reasonable 
or credible, it is impossible to 
come to any other conclusion 
than that the officious sponsors 
of Mr Rhodes have so far con- 
trived to hold the truth in reserve 
—perhaps for a more convenient 
season. 

Neither are the South African 
public entirely unanimous in 
their efforts to account for the 
work of the Reform Committee 
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and the operations of the Char- 
tered Company’s troopers. They 
have all got some hypothesis 
which fits the data more or less 
accurately, but only a few are as 
positive as Mr Maxse in thinking 
they have completely solved the 
question. Guided by the known 
antecedents of the parties, it is 
remarkable how all observers 
agree in their appreciation of 
certain matters which it might 
be improper to specify pending 
the action of the law courts and 
the rigid inquiry repeatedly pro- 
mised by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Whether even these search- 
lights will disclose the innermost 
plans of the promoters of the dual 
enterprise is not absolutely certain. 


II. Its EFrrects. 


But though the objects of the 
outbreak are as dark as the night, 
its effects are as clear as the day ; 
and a few of them may be enum- 
erated. 

The first was to shake and 
almost to shatter confidence in 
the probity of British officials 
throughout the world. This re- 
sult was in part redeemed by 
the prompt action of the Colonial 
Minister on the outrage becoming 
known to him, though the good 
effect of his repudiation of the 
raiders has been much impaired 
by his subsequently displayed ten- 
dency to discover extenuating cir- 
cumstances, 

A second effect was to revive 
the slumbering race-hatred be- 
tween Dutch and British through- 
out South Africa, in the Cape 
Colony as well as in the Free 
State and in the Transvaal ; to con- 
vince the Boer Government that its 
independence was threatened, and 
to warrant its arming for defence. 

A third effect was to remove to 
a remote period the time when 
Great Britain could prudently re- 
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duce her military forces in South 
Africa, to tempt her to make a 
naked assertion of her brute 
strength, thereby replacing British 
domination on a basis of pure force, 
and to suggest to other Powers 
the need of increasing their naval 
armaments to meet the recru- 
descence of British aggression. 

It is little to the purpose for us 
to disclaim aggressive intentions, 
or to protest that we only clang 
our arms as a warning to our foes. 
It is not, unfortunately, our own 
opinion of ourselves, but the 
opinions of others of us, that will 
govern their action and force ours. 
The plea that we are in the right 
will avail us nothing if a coalition 
of great Powers should one day 
threaten our imperial position and 
necessitate an exhausting effort to 
maintain it. Such a coalition has 
undoubtedly been brought nearer 
to the sphere of actuality by the 
Transvaal raid and our half-hearted 
treatment of it than by anything 
else that has happened in the 
nineteenth century. Such a pro- 
position will be resented by per- 
haps a majority of the British 
public. But the truth is, a com- 
munity is as little able to judge it- 
self as an individual. The sound- 
est appreciation of our national 
attitude is neither our own nor 
our enemies’, but that of neutral 
sympathetic foreigners, and of 
Englishmen who habitually reside 
abroad, out of the vortex of par- 
liamentary politics and out of 
hearing of the siren songs of the 
gold - seekers. Men so circum- 
stanced, if they are otherwise sane 
and sober men of business, are able 
to form opinions which carry 
weight on such a subject, and from 
both these classes, foreigners of 
various nationalities and English- 
men abroad, the writer has heard 
the verdict on the British attitude 
towards the aggression on the 
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Transvaal, They are unanimous, 
but the most emphatic condemna- 
tion comes from the English. 
What they say in effect is that, 
had the Johannesburg reformers 
overturned the Boer Government, 
or Rhodesia captured the Trans- 
vaal, Great Britain would have 
ratified the accomplished fact. 
And this conclusion is based not 
so much on the assumed insincerity 
of the Government as on the un- 
mistakable bias of English opinion 
as represented by the metropolitan 
press, which largely sympathised 
with the raiders, and on the ob- 
vious reluctance of the Chartered 
Company to have its share in 
the transaction cleared up. <A 
precedent of lawlessness is thus 
established, and with the measure 
we have meted out to the Trans- 
vaal shall it be measured to us 
again. Take, for example, the 
recent arrangement with France 
respecting the partition of Siam. 
It had the one merit of being a 


settlement of an irritating and 
dangerous question, at a crisis 
when the Government was glad 
to please France; in fact it was 


the first visible fruit of the 
South African imbroglio. The 
whole value of the transaction 
was dependent, however, on the 
good faith of France. Now the 
French are already expressing 
discontent with their bargain, 
declaring the territory assigned to 
them worthless, and their colonial 
press is clamouring for another 
slice of Siam to make good the 
deficiencies of what they have 
already got. Were they to seize 
the coveted territory by a foray, 
would the French Government 
disavow the raiders, and would the 
British Government be able to re- 
monstrate with as good effect as 
they could have done before the 
Transvaal raid? The ubiquitous 
interests of this country place her 
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at an enormous disadvantage in a 
reign of violence. 

The outcry against Germany 
may be cited as a fourth result of 
the raid. However natural or 
irrepressible, and even necessary 
and useful up to a certain point, 
the defiant tone assumed by the 
press and even by the Govern- 
ment toward Germany went far 
beyond what the case, at its worst, 
called for. The Kaiser’s message 
to President Kruger was no doubt 
an indiscretion, the result of a 
misjudgment of the temper of the 
British people; but perhaps we 
need not have burned our house to 
roast a chicken, and the incident 
might have been disposed of by 
diplomatic remonstrance—if, that 
is to say, our diplomatic machinery 
be not inefficient, which there is 
some reason to suspect to be the 
case. The sudden equipment of 
a special squadron, which was 
patriotically applauded at the time, 
betrayed a dearth of mediating 
resources which was ominous, and 
a readiness to appeal to the sword 
as our sole remedy, which, as 
against Germany at any rate, 
ought to have been unnecessary. 
The Germans are not raw savages 
like the Matabele ; they know our 
resources as well as—may we not 
say better than !—we do ourselves. 
No German statesman, therefore, 
could have conceived the idea of 
contesting our supremacy at sea. 
It would be absurd to admit that, 
with our elaborate apparatus, we 
did not possess the means of drop- 
ping a hint which would have 
had all the good effect of a naval 
demonstration without its draw- 
backs. The trumpet-call perhaps 
served some other purpose, but 
so far as influencing German 
policy was concerned, the demon- 
stration was useless, and it pro- 
voked reprisals. 

And the bad effect was much 
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ravated by the assertion made 
by British statesmen, and continu- 
ally reiterated by the press, of 
German intrigues to undermine 
our position in South Africa, by 
secret arrangements with the Boer 
Government. Explicit denials of 
any such designs by both the 
principal parties have made little 
impression on our publicists, who 
return to the charge with exaspera- 
ting iteration, without adducing a 
jot of evidence, or even putting 
their innuendoes into credible or 
consistent form. This un-English 
procedure put Germany on her 
defence. She could not equip a 
squadron to match ours, but she 
could deal us counter-blows in other 
directions, as in Constantinople and 
elsewhere, reducing our declared 
policy to nullity, and worse. We 
have Russia and France closely 
united against us; Italy somewhat 
cold, in spite of our intervention 
to save her; and if we place Ger- 
many also in the hostile camp, we 
may yet come to see that our South 
African flourish was a rather costly 
business. 

But there was a /ifth effect of 
the Jameson raid which, though 
local, is of importance, particularly 
in connection with assumed Ger- 
man intrigues. The Boer Gov- 
ernment, confirmed in its suspici- 
ons of Englishmen, whom it identi- 
fied with the South African Com- 
pany, set its face more than ever 
against the employment of British 
subjects in offices of trust in the 
Transvaal State, and fell back 
more than ever on its faithful Hol- 
landers and Germans. Thus the 
intimate and confidential relations 
of the Government fall more and 
more into the keeping of the rivals 
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of Englishmen, and all influence 
not directly controlled by British 
money is naturally thrown into 
the scale against us. 

Of the innumerable results of 
the raid, a sixth and last may be 
mentioned—the effect on Rhodesia 
itself. The withdrawal of the mili- 
tary and police forces from the terri- 
tory,and their capture by the Boers, 
would have been calamity enough 
for Charterland; but with the 
raiders went also the magistrates 
and apparently nearly the whole 
administrative machinery of the 
country, leaving Rhodesia defence- 
less and derelict. The news of 
the great white chief having been 
swallowed up by the Boers spread 
like wildfire throughout Africa, 
and British prestige was destroyed 
among the natives. An opportun- 
ity was thus given to the Mata- 
bele to rise in defence of their 
confiscated cattle. Mashonaland 
was denuded of men for the relief of 
Buluwayo, and then the Mashonas 
rose also. From the known char- 
acter of the Mashonas, it is argued 
that something more than neglect 
and mismanagement were required 
to provoke them to take up arms; 
for they are a poor-spirited and sub- 
missive race, and would not make 
common cause with the hated 
Matabele unless driven to despair. 
However that may be, the fact is 
patent that, instead of conquering 
the Transvaal, Rhodesia has to 
begin at the beginning and recon- 
quer itself, with the disadvantage 
that this time all the native tribes 
are united against the Whites. 


III. Borers anp Brirons.} 


To get anything like an ade- 
quate appreciation of our position 





but it is inaccurate. 


1 This loose classification is resorted to in order to avoid tedious periphrases, 
There are English boers and Dutch progressives, and it is 


unfortunate that writers should have been driven to the racial division for want 


of better terms. 
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in South Africa would necessitate a 
comprehensive retrospect, for the 
events of our day are but new 
links in a chain of transactions 
extending over sixty years. Dur- 
ing that period Great Britain has 
blundered recklessly, if not crim- 
inally, in her treatment of South 
Africa. Successive Ministers have 
played fast and loose not only 
with our own but with all the 
peoples, black and white, of that 
continent. And that has all to 
be paid for—for Nemesis may 
sleep, but never dies. Though 
the generation has passed away 
which did the wrong, and the 
virtues of the statesmen who 
wrecked South Africa for us are 
graven on funereal marble, yet 
their errors live and have still to be 
expiated. The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and shall not the 
children’s teeth be set on edge? 
But the most conspicuous of the 
destroyers of the empire are still 
living and moving amongst us, 
and the worst betrayals are well 
within the memory of our young 
men. The account has to be liqui- 
dated. Furtive attempts to close 
it by means of fraudulent balance- 
sheets have been failures. We can 
have neither peace nor prosperity 
until an honest audit has been 
made. While waiting for that, 
however, like a tradesman in diffi- 
culties, we are drifting into new 
obligations; and what is most 
to be apprehended in regard to 
them is a repetition of the mis- 
takes of our predecessors—not of 
course in the same form, for each 
generation has its modes, but per- 
haps in some shape scarcely less 
deadly. 

The story of our dealings with 
our South African colonists, with 
the Boers of the great trek and the 
other treks, leading to the creation 
at one time of the Orange Free 
State and at another of the Trans- 
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vaal, and of our wayward dealings 
with many native tribes, is one 
which fortunately needs no recapi- 
tulation, nor would any English- 
man voluntarily rake it up as a 
literary exercise. Majuba Hill is 
perhaps as far as we need hark 
back as the starting-point of the 
present imbroglio. We in England 
scarcely conceive how that descent 
into Hades has affected the subse- 
quent history of South Africa,— 
how deeply the iron has entered 
the soul of the loyal colonists, 
more especially those of Natal, 
within whose borders the disaster 
occurred. The military defeat and 
England’s amazing acceptance of 
it created a new world in South 
Africa. The corner-stone of the 
fabric of our position there was 
pulled out when it was seen how 
England could be stunned by a 
single blow. Not only were the 
Boers elated beyond measure, as 
was natural; but—and this was of 
even more importance in its influ- 
ence on subsequent events—they 
realised that her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment had no policy in South 
Africa which was worth a week’s 
purchase. We had given the 
Boers an object-lesson in sudden 
and violent changes just at the 
moment when their minds were 
most open to impressions. One 
day we were proclaiming by the 
mouths of our prophets that as 
long as grass grew and water ran 
England would never, never aban- 
don the Transvaal; the next day 
we were making the most abject 
surrender that a conquered people 
could make. So it had been, so it 
has been since: nothing could be 
relied upon but our vacillation ; 
nothing could so surely be predi- 
cated of us as the particular thing 
we protested we would never do. 
The Boers have naturally played 
on these discoveries, and with the 
ammunition of facts and realities 
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on their side, have scored all along 
the line. There is nothing very 
wonderful about that, nor do we 
need to ascribe any superhuman 
astuteness to the Dutch farmers. 
They have a simple game to play, 
in which they are governed by one 
or two elementary ideas. We, on 
the other hand, have a complex 
problem ever before us, of which 
South Africa is one of the most 
abnormally complex divisions, and 
yet forms but a small part of 
the whole, and sometimes, indeed, 
seems like a negligible quantity. 
It is not by superior acumen that 
President Kruger has triumphed 
over successive British Govern- 
ments, but simply by defending a 
limited area behind rocks while his 
opponents straggled vaguely in the 
open. In other words, Mr Kruger 
knew his facts at first hand, and 
was imposed upon by nobody. The 
Boers’ diplomatic battles are fought 
with similar tactics to their mili- 
tary ones. 

But what is the ground-substance 
of the perennial contention between 
the British and the Boers in South 
Africa? For the incidents are not 
intelligible without reference to 
some general and abiding cause of 
quarrel, At the back of all there 
appear to be two incompatible 
pretensions in chronic, and per- 
haps only semi-conscious, conflict 
in South Africa—the ultimate 
supremacy of the Boer or the 
Briton. Neither party would 
admit this cause of trouble, at 
least not stated in this bald man- 
ner, On the part of the Boers it 
may well seem mere madness in 
a small backward people to engage 
in such an unequal contest. But it 
is not so extravagant when the in- 
corrigible mutability of the British 
Government is taken into account. 
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The Boers have been taught by 
experience to wait until the whirli- 
gig of time brings round the tem- 
per suited to their desires, and 
then to seize the opportunity of 
pushing forward their plans by 
one stage. It is the principle on 
which Russia acts on a grander 
scale,t and on which any State 
would act that had a settled policy 
which it clearly understood. 

And the Boers have been directly 
encouraged in their procedure by 
various outsiders, for purposes of 
their own; Oape politicians of dif- 
ferent grades, Hollanders, and, 
conspicuous among all, Mr Cecil 
Rhodes, have all striven in their 
various ways to conciliate the 
Boers. Their diplomatic successes 
in direct dealing with the British 
Government itself have also in- 
spired them with rather extrava- 
gant hopes. 

But the question suggests itself, 
Why should such a far-reaching 
ambition have taken possession of 
these simple bucolic people? Prob- 
ably in its cut-and-dried shape it 
has not taken actual possession of 
them, perhaps not formed itself 
clearly in their minds at all. It 
is the tendency of their doings and 
the direction of their efforts that 
are important, not their own reason- 
ings about it: the practice rather 
than the theory is what occupies 
their attention, and deserves ours. 
The Boers are almost, by the 
necessity of their self-assumed 
position, aggressive. In all their 
negotiations with the British Gov- 
ernment, and with Imperial and 
Colonial officials, the one point 
that is constant on the Boer side 
is their impatience of frontiers, 
Cape Colony and all neighbouring 
States to be strictly shut in, and 
the Transvaal left free to expand, 





1 For a lucid exposition of the process see the article on “The Apotheosis of 


Russia,” in the July number of ‘ Maga,’ 
VOL, CLX.—NO, DCCCCLXX. 
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has been the burden of all Boer 
diplomacy. In effect, they asserted 
the right to raid their neighbours’ 
cattle, both inside and outside the 
British protectorate, and doggedly 
resisted any interference with these 
practices. Their campaign in Lon- 
don in 1884 brought into clear light 
the chronic Boer desire for expan- 
sion of his own and for the right 
to despoil his neighbours’ territory. 

We who are aggressive our- 
selves, and are always ready to 
render a reason for every addition 
to our territory, need not be at 
any great loss to find a reason for 
the aggressiveness of the Boers. 
They cannot help it, any more 
than we can. They are like a 
prodigal who has wasted his patri- 
mony, is in want, and becomes 
predatory. It would require much 
space to elaborate this point, and 
after all the conclusion might be 
disputed. But it will not perhaps 
be questioned that the South Afri- 
can Boers have long ago degener- 
ated into a pastoral people, and 
into primitive social conditions. 
In a country like South Africa 
pastoral people become of necessity 
nomad people, because they lose the 
habits of husbandry, if they ever 
possessed them, and they lose even 
the habits of tending stock wher- 
ever labour is required. They 
become shiftless and fatalistic, 
pious too in a certain way, lifting 
their eyes to heaven when they 
would be better employed on the 
ground. That this is a fair 
account of the actual condition 
of the Boers most South Africans 
will agree. They not only take 
no trouble to protect their cattle 
from the vicissitudes of season, 
but resent and resist legislative 
enactments intended to arrest 
contagious diseases ; and when the 
typical Boer sees his oxen and 
sheep die of murrain he simply 
says, “It is the Lord’s doing.” He 
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will not even kill locusts because 
they are a visitation of God. 
Under such an agricultural ideal 
the land becomes infected and 
exhausted, and the Boer lives 
in ever-deepening misery. For, 
parallel with degeneracy in farm- 
ing, another process has been 
going on, the multiplication of 
bouches inutiles. Marriage is 
universal and precocious, with the 
usual economical result. The 
6000 acres are insufficient to 
support the family, and another 
6000 acres are required for winter 
grazing: wasteful use of land, 
like every other evil habit, pro- 
pagates its kind; and it begets 
that worst tendency of nomadic 
life, restlessness. For what are 
men to do who have lost the use 
of their hands and their brains, 
and yet feel hungry? They do 
what tramps do, move on, or asa 
cow that has trampled one field of 
green corn moves into the next. 
Your true nomad knows no fence 
orfrontier. ‘“ Is not the whole land 
before thee? Separate thyself, I 
pray thee, from me. If thou wilt 
take the left hand, then I will go 
to the right.” Such is the ideal 
treaty between nomad chiefs. It 
is beautiful, it is idyllic, but un- 
happily it is an anachronism in 
the present age. Even a partial 
reversion to such a_ primitive 
social condition is incompatible 
with neighbourhood to civilised 
societies. 

The Boers did not trek from 
British tyranny, but from the re- 
straints of civilisation, which hap- 
pened to be coloured red. Their 
forefathers trekked from Dutch 
rule long before the British era, 
and each generation has continued 
the practice, even from the Trans- 
vaal itself. Nomads, whose nor- 
mal way of life is the trek; 
“Bible Christians,” to whom all 
who stand between them and the 
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romised land are the “ enemies of 
God,” and to whom the promised 
land is whatever lies beyond the 
horizon,—are a kind of people for 
whom the modern world makes no 
suitable provision. 

The Transvaal, the best farming 
land south of Egypt, is said to be 
as large as France, and it carries 
a white population of 160,000, or 
seven-tenths of an inhabitant per 
square mile, or fifteen miles to 
every family, Yet is the territory 
not large enough, but must be 
constantly added to on every side, 
and by every means—by force, by 
negotiation, and by the tradition- 
al chicanery through which the 
South African tribes are wont 
to be deprived of their lands— 
and then become “rebels.” Even 
in his communications during the 
present year with Mr Chamberlain, 
Mr Kruger has not been able al- 
together to suppress the insatiable 
lust for territory which is con- 
stant in the Boer mind. One of 
the conditions preliminary to his 
coming to England was that 
“Swaziland should become part 
of the South African Republic,” 
with hints of other increments to 
that growing State. This mor- 
bid earth-hunger is a serious 
hindrance to the true civilisation 
of Africa. 

The feud between Great Britain 
and the African shepherds being 
thus deeply founded, the prospect of 
reconciliation would not seem very 
brilliant. Certainly some more 
effective remedy is required than 
the occasional perfunctory perora- 
tion to speech or leading article, 
the body of which is charged with 
irritating matter. The plain truth 
is, the breach can only be healed 
by one side subduing the other, 
or by the weaker becoming con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of the 
struggle. The resigned condition 
of mind induced by this last re- 
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flection would have been realised 
by the Boers long ago if the 
relations between them and the 
neighbouring colonists had been 
left to their natural evolution. 
The men of British blood in South 
Africa are worth many times more 
than the Boers in that country, 
and they only needed a fair chance 
to silently and painlessly, but of 
course very gradually, absorb the 
backward race. And to absorb 
it would be to revivify it, for the 
Dutch- Huguenot is a good old 
stock, whose best qualities have 
been overlaid by generations of 
depressing and demoralising life. 
By intermarriage alone the popu- 
lation and civilisation alike of 
South Africa would be advanced, 
and on the most healthy foun- 
dation. The recent introduction 
of education will teach, indeed is 
already teaching, the flaxen-haired 
juffrouw some of the qualities 
she should look for in a husband. 
A rich Boer of Natal—some of 
them have patriarchal wealth, 
though the mass be poor— had 
the idea to send his daughters to 
Europe to be educated. When 
they returned to their gross sur- 
roundings they were in despair at 
the prospect. Their beaux could 
not say “boo” to a goose, even in 
Cape Dutch, and as one of the 
girls pathetically remarked to an 
English visitor, “ We are expected 
to marry these louts!” Through 
the agency of matrimonial, com- 
mercial, and other social forces, 
a reconciliation between the two 
races was not only possible, but 
was actually proceeding, and will 
no doubt be resumed when the 
present hurly-burly is over. It 
was only when governmental and 
political machinery were brought 
to bear that the social result has 
been so unfortunate. 

It was no real kindness to the 
Boers to support them in their 
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aggressive enterprises. Their in- 
roads into friendly territories have 
been again and again condoned, 
and their seizures confirmed to 
them by treaty, while the hands 
of loyal colonists have been tied 
by the terrors of the criminal law. 
In this way the borders of the 
Transvaal have been from time to 
time extended in the sight, and 
sometimes at the expense, of the 
more meritorious British colonists. 
They have seen Boers in British 
territory giving active assistance 
to the enemies of the Government, 
pardoned and prospering without 
the formality of an amnesty, while 
those loyal Boers who assisted the 
Government were ruined through 
the resentment of the Transvaal. 
By repeated instances of that 
sort has the idea been formed 
that in case of future disturb- 
ance the Boers in Cape Colony 
and Natal will be justified in 
reckoning that they have nought 
to lose but all to gain by taking 
the anti-British side. 

Having regard, therefore, to the 
general tendency of British Im- 
perial policy, the pretensions of 
the Boers have been fostered by 
it, the chasm between them and 
the British colonists has been 
widened, and the race-feeling re- 
vived and embittered. Nor have 
the colonists themselves been far 
behind in contributing to the same 
result, the inflation of the hopes 
of the Transvaal Boers. Natal 
and Cape Colony have courted the 
Boers like two rival suitors. The 
Hollander party and the German 
adventurers have joined in the race 
for the prize of Transvaal favour. 
The discovery of gold in the Rand 
has given the Boer Government 
the command of South Africa, and 
men of wider culture than the 
Boers might be excused if their 
heads were a little turned in the 
chorus of competing adulation. 
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With three railway-systems eager 
to serve her — from Capetown, 
Natal, and Delagoa Bay — the 
South African Republic has not 
to fear isolation, but, on the con- 
trary, has her foot on the traffic 
of her own and the adjoining 
States. If the leading men in 
the British colonies have become 
courtiers to the Transvaal, it igs 
because the politics of any colony 
which is not under clerical domina- 
tion must always be subordinated 
to its material interests. Colonial 
politicians are before everything 
men of business engaged in the 
daily struggle, not sleeping or 
retired partners. What they rep- 
resent in the Legislature is them- 
selves and their concrete personal 
interests. The exceptions only 
prove the rule. A local authority 
when asked to explain the mys- 
teries of political intrigues at the 
Cape replied, “‘ You may take this 
for granted, that all Cape politics 
are on a cash basis.” When, there- 
fore, we hear of this or that colonial 
statesman earning a character for 
conciliating the Transvaal, it is 
safe to conclude that he has some 
good business on hand with the 
Government or with important 
burghers. Nor, when all is said, 
has any better basis of mutual 
conciliation, of reciprocal good 
feeling between nations, ever been 
discovered than lucrative com- 
mercial, financial, and industrial 
intercourse between their respec- 
tive citizens. The bowrgeois is the 
true saviour of society, and could 
high politics and adventure be but 
eliminated from national life, we 
would stake the peace of the world 
on the men whose ambition rises 
no higher than to feather their 
nests and feed their nestlings. 


IV. Mr Ruopes. 


One Cape politician has distin- 
guished himself by rising far above 
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these more sordid considerations, 
and has established a unique repu- 
tation for conciliating the Boers 
and the Dutch colonists on a 
higher plane. Mr Cecil Rhodes’s 
services in this cause, so hand- 
somely recognised by Mr James 
Bryce, have been held to counter- 
balance any faults which he might 
have committed in other directions. 
Yet, if analysed, Mr Rhodes’s con- 
ciliation of the Boers did not differ 
essentially from the conciliation of 
commoner men. If they yielded 
everything for the sake of profit, 
Mr Rhodes yielded everything in 
order to obtain the Dutch vote 
in the Cape Parliament. It was 
the same game, only played for 
different stakes. 

Mr Rhodes spared himself no 
trouble to accomplish his object, 
and he even underwent some per- 
sonal indignity at the hands of the 
Boers during the earlier years of 
his campaign. Having succeeded, 
by persevering strategy, in getting 
himself appointed Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Bechuanaland in 1884, 
in which capacity he had to deal 
with the invasion of the Pro- 
tectorate by Transvaal freebooters, 
his first act was a simple surrender 
to them, under circumstances dero- 
gatory to his status as an imperial 
officer. He failed then through 
attempting to fill two incompatible 
positions—representing the special 
interests of Cape Colony while 
holding a commission from the 
Imperial Government. The Boers, 
perceiving this, had him at their 
mercy, and used him accordingly. 
“The only chance,” he told the 
High Commissioner, “is to make 
it appear as much as possible a 
colonial undertaking.” This his- 


trionic habit of Mr Rhodes’s may 
be noted in passing as a constant 
feature in his dealings—‘ to make 
it appear” that one thing is 
another. 
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But Mr Rhodes’s chief instru- 
ment of conciliation has been the 
great political association called the 
Afrikander Bond, the only insti- 
tution of the kind in South Africa, 
having its seat in Cape Colony, 
with branches in the Free State 
and the Transvaal. Under Mr 
Rhodes’s influence the organisa- 
tion of this body was perfected, 
and so powerful did it become 
that many colonists of British 
race joined it, less because of 
sympathy with its general pur- 
poses, than with a view to con- 
trolling its action, and because it 
offered the best means of obtaining 
their own particular objects in the 
Cape Parliament. There was a 
kind of freemasonry in its ranks, 
so that its members individually 
could reckon on the collective sup- 
port of the Society for schemes not 
in obvious conflict with the pro- 
fessed principles of the Bond itself. 
As these grand fundamental prin- 
ciples were above the comprehen- 
sion of the rank and file, they 
could safely be invoked by men of 
different views without the risk of 
collision with any tangible interest. 
Its leading principle was ‘“ Africa 
for the Afrikander,” with a specula- 
tive suggestion of a future United 
States of South Africa. Such 
vague phrases could be dressed up 
by rhetoricians in a way to cap- 
tivate the imaginations of the 
illiterate voters, and form a kind 
of rallying flag for a local patriot- 
ism, while each hearer could read 
into the words whatever meaning 
he pleased, nobody being com- 
mitted to a definite opinion either 
as to what a United South Africa 
might be, or what was really meant 
by “Africa for the Afrikander.” 
One would see in it the promise 
of the supremacy of the Dutch, 
another of the British race, with- 
out any visible conflict of view. 
Under these high-flying banners 
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the Afrikander Bond has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining all that prac- 
tical-minded Dutchmen ever want- 
ed: it has moulded colonial legis- 
lation according to their views and 
interests, and secured their parlia- 
mentary ascendancy. 

Mr Rhodes’s relation to the 
Bond was the ordinary relation 
of politicians towards any organ- 
isation which they can use as an 
instrument of their policy. He 
used the Afrikander Bond to place 
and keep himself in power in the 
Cape Colony, as he had used Irish 
Home Rule to carry his charter 
through Parliament. No doubt 
he was as vague as possible in 
his professions and promises — 
politicians have to practise econ- 
omy in these matters— but on 
one point he was obliged to be 
explicit, for the Boers attached 
importance to it, and that was 
the “elimination of the imperial 
factor ” from South African affairs. 
This would leave the Transvaal 
and Cape Colony to settle the 
terms of fusion and the question 
of supremacy. The Dutch were 
greatly pleased at such a pros- 
pect, because they considered that 
they would preponderate in voting 
power over all other races in 
the South African colonies. Mr 
Rhodes did not tell his Dutch 
friends that any independent, 
however united, South Africa was 
an impossibility, since it would be 
at the mercy of the weakest Power 
in Europe that possessed a ship of 
war. Probably, so far as the mass 
of voters was concerned, it did not 
much matter, as the objects they 
had definitely in view lay much 
nearer to their hand. 

Some little suspicion of Mr 
Rhodes’s loyalty to Dutch in- 
terests was aroused when he ac- 
cepted an imperial office ; but a less 
tactful man even than Mr Rhodes 
would have been able to explain 


that since such an office had to be 
filled by some one, it was better 
for the Afrikander interest that 
the incumbent should be a man 
who was in full sympathy with 
their aspirations. 

How influential a part Mr 
Rhodes’s dealings with the Afrik- 
ander Bond may have played in 
fostering the hope of eventual 
Dutch supremacy it would be 
impossible to say. Perhaps no 
other man has done so much 
towards it, though there are im- 
perial officers who might be named 
who have been zealous auxiliaries, 
The practical point now is, that 
for all these false hopes the parties 
concerned are doomed to suffer, 
and in one or many forms Great 
Britain and her loyal colonists 
have to pay for every false hope 
that has been raised. 


V. THe CHARTERED ComPANY. 


Whatever may have been Mr 
Rhodes’s idea in creating the 
Chartered Company, the boldness 
of the scheme and the arduous 
steps by which the consummation 
was reached bespeak a mind of no 
ordinary calibre. It will be for 
the next generation perhaps to 
pronounce the final verdict on the 
enterprise, while we have to judge 
of it by its fruits as we know 
them. Mr Rhodes doubtless be- 
lieved in the Company, as he did 
in South African confederation, 
and as he does in Rhodesian in- 
dependence ; but there are symp- 
toms of his faith becoming faint, 
allusions from time to time to 
coming changes, and the super- 
session of the Company is not ob- 
scurely foreshadowed. The Com- 
pany, we may therefore surmise, 
has, so far as Mr Rhodes is con- 
cerned, nearly served its purpose ; 
and we may do his sagacity the 
justice to say that he probably 
never intended it to go much 
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farther than the point at which 
the Imperial Government would 
have to step in and take it over 
with its engagements. There are 
those who look upon the budget 
of recent events as a means con- 
trived to accelerate the crisis, and 
their views receive some support 
from the habitual tactics of 
“forcing the hand” of the Im- 
perial Government, as Mr Rhodes 
phrases it, which he has employ- 
ed with such marvellous success 
throughout his political career. 
Generally by manceuvring it into 
an impasse automatic pressure 
was sufficient to bring about the 
desired result, and, where that 
could not be managed, by threats 
of disturbances or bugbears of dif- 
ferent kinds Mr Rhodes has forced 
everybody’s hand with whom he 
has sat down to play. And his 
game is by no means played out. 
There he probably spoke truly. To 
speak plainly, his divorce from the 
Chartered Company would be Mr 
Rhodes’s apotheosis. To retire as 
a hero and a martyr, with fortune 
unimpaired and enjoying a mythi- 
cal reputation, would be the very 
crown of that elaborate work of 
genius which his public career has 
been; and it is only giving Mr 
Rhodes credit for his transcendent 
ability in the manipulation of men 
to assume that, since the failure of 
the Company would be his personal 
triumph, the policy of riding for a 
fall has never been wholly absent 
from his mind. 

Mr Rhodes may be trusted at 
any rate to know that a company 
which is to administer a vast terri- 
tory while making dividends for 
shareholders is a contradiction in 
terms. Imagine a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who had to dis- 
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tribute his surplus among some 
thousands of needy proprietors ; 
imagine a body of shareholders 
whose incomes depended on a sur- 
plus of State revenue,—and the 
unworkable character of the com- 
bination becomes apparent. So 
far as matters have gone, the 
British South African Company 
has not fulfilled its dual purpose : 
it has not been able to administer 
its own administrator and its own 
managing director, “it had no con- 
trol over its officers,” as Mr Cham- 
berlain told Sir H. Robinson ; and 
dividends arenot within measurable 
distance. Nor does it appear that 
any serious attempt at adminis- 
tration has been made. How the 
duty was estimated we have seen 
by the light-hearted way the 
staff was taken off to invade a 
neighbouring country. Nor does 
the personnel indicate any great 
appreciation of what administer- 
ing and “developing” a newly 
subjugated territory involves. In 
the beginning, indeed, experienced 
imperial officials were sought for, 
like Colonel Pennefather and Mr 
Colquhoun. But this was soon 
changed, and men of no expe- 
rience whatever were employed in 
every department, as if the Com- 
pany did not contemplate any 
serious administration. But what 
the staff lacked in administrative 
qualities it made up in the spirit 
of enterprise. It was a pioneer- 
ing and not a developing organisa- 
tion. Railway schemes—on paper 
only,—the booming of embryo 
cities, wars and raids, and the 
promotion of companies, were 


within its province; patient de- 
velopment evidently was not. The 
police even was never a peace but 
a war service; the men, enlisted 








1 « There are now ten men of the Border police in the whole Bechuanaland Pro- 





tectorate, four of whom are doing Customs’ duty. There is now no magistrate 


in the Comparty’s new territory.” —Mr Newton to High Conmnissioner, Jan, 7, 
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only when there was fighting to 
be done, were paid in claims, and 
then disbanded as soldiers of for- 
tune, to be enlisted again when 
there was fresh game afoot. Where 
was the administration in the in- 
tervals ? 

Chartered companies are, in fact, 
an anachronism as much as spin- 
ning-jennies, as was clearly pointed 
out by the more thoughtful of our 
publicists at the time of the in- 
ception of the African group. 
Their purpose was laudable, but 
their principle was false. They 
were a screen behind which the 
Government might hide its respon- 
sibility in the settlement of new 
territory. They were to constitute 
such a de facto occupation as we 
maintained was wanting to com- 
plete the title of Portugal to the 
territories she had appropriated on 
paper as a gift from the Pope. 
Above all, they were to save the 
pockets of the British taxpayer, so 
that he might be the better able 
to meet the demands of the London 


School Board, the London County 


Council, and suchlike. The offer 
to defray the cost of government 
without calling on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was the most 
tempting bait which the Company 
could offer to a Government and 
a nation so sensitive on the money 
side. And that it was so intended 
is shown by the reiterated citation 
of this item in the contract by the 
sponsors of the scheme. But “the 
British taxpayer” is somewhat of 
a question-begging term. If we 
substitute the British people, we 
get some astonishing results in the 
way of comparative economy. So 
long as the Company is solvent 
and pays its way, its outlay con- 
cerns its own shareholders, though 
in the contingency of its being 
bought out by Government, its 
heavy expenses would no doubt 
in one form or another be brought 
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into account. The cost of the 
raid, the indemnity due to the 
Boers, the cost of operations in 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, 
and the compensation to Rhodesian 
settlers for their losses due to want 
of protection, are items which, if 
they ever do come to be acknow- 
ledged by the Home Government, 
will fall heavily indeed on the tax- 
payer. 

Similarly the large amount of 
British capital that has been at- 
tracted to Charterland as to an 
El Dorado concerns those who 
have thus disposed of their money. 
None the less, however, is it a 
drain on the floating reserve of the 
empire. But the expenses conse- 
quent on the operations of the 
Company outside of its own terri- 
tory, which must come directly out 
of the pockets of the taxpayer, are 
also heavy. The telegrams alone 
must represent the income of a 
millionaire; the cost of bringing 
home prisoners, cost of the trial, 
of the commission to collect evi- 
dence, the mobilisation of the 
Flying Squadron, the promised 
parliamentary inquiry, and the 
dislocation of the official machin- 
ery, are items which might be 
reckoned in money, and they are 
heavy. There is also the indirect 
loss of wealth, resulting from loss 
of credit, and the damage done to 
the character of our youth through 
teaching them lawlessness, On 
the whole, therefore, the Company 
cannot be held to have fulfilled 
its promise to save the taxpayer's 
pocket. 

The essential service which the 
Chartered Company has rendered 
to the empire was its running a 
wedge northwards to the Zambesi, 
so as to secure the British posses- 
sions from being eventually—per- 
haps very promptly—enclosed by 
rival States. For this Mr Rhodes 
and the shareholders deserve, and 
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they have received, the fullest na- 
tional recognition. Had the trans- 
action stood by itself, it would in- 
deed have been a false move in the 
game of empire, a reversal of the 
traditional sequence in our colon- 
ising process, in which private 
adventurers have ever been the 
pioneers, to be followed at a long 
interval by the State machinery 
of law and police. To open a 
colonisation scheme with the para- 
phernalia of government, and then 
wait for people to come and be 
governed, was to work against the 
current. It might, nevertheless, 
succeed, like the Johannesburg 
waterworks, in forcing the stream 
up-hill. And false steps, con- 
sidered abstractedly, may be held 
to have been forced upon us by 
the previous false steps of other 
Powers. Germany had been bitten 
by the colonial fever, and had been 
sending squadrons round the world 
to see where territory might be 
had. Her eyes had fallen on 
Africa, where her pretensions soon 
loomed so large that Great Britain 
had either to submit to being con- 
fined for ever to a corner of the 
vast continent, or to make an 
organised movement from above, 
anticipating the slow, spontaneous 
movement from below, and occupy 
the ground with dummies, pend- 
ing the arrival of bond jide settlers. 
Germany, France, and the Congo 
State between them—to say noth- 
ing of the Transvaal—would have 
possessed themselves of the whole 
of Africa had we not to the extent 
we have done blocked the way. 
And it was the supreme merit 
of Mr Rhodes and his Company 
to have been the agency by which 
this imperial coup was effected. 
That, however, does not exhaust 
the question. We have to con- 
sider also whether it was a merit 
of her Majesty’s Government to 
permit the difficulty to be met in 


that way. If it was done to 
evade responsibility it has failed 
completely, for the postponed ob- 
ligation is already clamouring for 
discharge with frightfully accumu- 
lated interest. If it was done to 
save expense, it has equally failed; 
for Rhodesia has already cost the 
nation, whether “taxpayers” or 
not, much more than if the ad- 
ministration had in the first in- 
stance been undertaken by the 
Government. Besides, the ac- 
count is not nearly settled, nor 
will it be until the Government 
has taken over the Company and 
indemnified them for an extra- 
vagant outlay over which Govern- 
ment has been precluded from 
exercising any control. 

It has been argued, and the 
argument has been officially adop- 
ted by Mr Chamberlain, that the 
territory could not have been 
efficiently governed from Down- 
ing Street. And it may be true 
in a certain sense. But shift the 
scene to St Swithin’s Lane, and 
to the function of administra- 
tion and protection add that of 
earning money for the share- 
holders, and all difficulties at 
once melt away! Does anybody 
now, did anybody ever, seriously 
believe in such hocus-pocus? It 
cannot be too often repeated that 
the Chartered Company is essen- 
tially incompetent to do any one 
of the things it was ostensibly 
created to do. Six months of 
serious administration would have 
developed scandals which might 
not have ruined the Company— 
for if it can survive the Transvaal 
outrage it can stand anything— 
but which would seal the fate of 
new chartered companies for a 
century to come. But it is a 
mistake to suppose the Imperial 
Government is unable to rule 
native territories in Africa. The 
successful administration of Bechu- 
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analand under Sir Sidney Ship- 
pard, and of Nyassaland by Sir 
H. H. Johnston, would prove the 
contrary, even if we had no his- 
torical record to appeal to. By 
what right do we call ourselves 
“imperial” if we cannot do that 
much? It is our speciality. 
Now as to Mr Rhodes and his 
connection with the Company. No 
one has worked with greater con- 
sistency the principle that every 
man has his price. But has he him- 
self not also his price, and is it 
not just possible that the country 
may have been induced to pay too 
much for him? However highly 
his services to the empire may be 
estimated, it would not have been 
a very sound policy to reward 
them by a perpetual incumbency 
of the administration of Charter- 
land. He has never shown the 
least capacity for real administra- 
tion, though he has a great talent 
for illusion. Take the Beira rail- 
way asanexample. It was prom- 
ised to be open in 1892, and in 
1896 there are only seventy miles 
of tram through the fly-belt, and 
that quite inefficient and useless 
for transport. One man is good 
for brilliant feats, another for 
plodding work, and the militant 
pioneer is not the best husband- 
man. Some other form of acknow- 
ledgment might be devised for Mr 
Rhodes’s services. If there are no 
more worlds for him to conquer, it 
might be a national economy to 
confer on him a dukedom, with a 
king’s ransom by way of subsidy, 
rather than maintain him as the 
power behind the throne in Africa, 
making peace and war at his will. 
There was a curious naiveté in 
the assurance given by Mr Cham- 
berlain that Mr Rhodes had no 
power to embroil us, because 
Lord Grey was Administrator, 
and Sir F. Carrington had not 
delegated to him any military 
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authority. Mr Rhodes has never 
waited for delegated authority, 
His réle is that of ruler of the 
rulers, without responsibility on 
his part. He had not even an 
official position in the Oolon 

when he was guiding the hand of 
the High Commissioner twelve 
years ago, and it would be absurd 
to suppose that, if a veteran official 
like Sir Hercules Robinson suc- 
cumbed at a time when Mr Rhodes 
had his name yet to make, and if 
subsequently our Knutsfords and 
Ripons were like putty in his 
hands, either Earl Grey or Sir 
F. Carrington or any other official 
person will be able to resist such a 
man with the weight of De Beers 
and the Gold-fields companies, as 
well as an immense personal pres- 
tige, behind him. Theirs will be 
the official responsibility, his the 
secret power. And itis the sunken 
rock which is dangerous to navi- 
gation. However we may allow 
ourselves to be misled, the Trans- 
vaal Government has no illusions 
at all on this matter. 


VI. Tue Genesis or RHODESIA, 


The merit legitimately accruing 
to the Chartered Company and its 
author for constituting a ‘ stop- 
gap” in Rhodesia for the benefit 
of bond fide settlers need not 
hinder us from recalling the cir- 
cumstances which prepared the 
way for that great enterprise. 
The Imperial Government had 
been slack in its administration 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and had among other things per- 
mitted serious encroachments on it 
by certain Transvaal freebooters. 
At last, however, in 1883, the 
High Commissioner, in personal 
conference with the Colonial Office 
in London, induced the Secretary 
of State to take a livelier interest 
in the fate of the dependency, and 
obtained his assent to the creation 
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of a Deputy-Commissionership for 
Bechuanaland. For this new office 
the High Commissioner selected a 
gentleman whom he knew well as 
a capable, honourable, and zealous 
man, who had spent his working 
life in the country, was intimate 
with the chiefs, and reverenced by 
the people. This was a veteran 
missionary, successor to Dr Moffat, 
Mr John Mackenzie. As he was 
also then in England, opportunities 
were afforded for the fullest inter- 
change of views and information 
between the High and Deputy 
Commissioners on the one hand 
and the Colonial Secretary and all 
public men interested in South 
Africa on the other. Never, ap- 
parently, had a more perfect under- 
standing been arrived at between 
the Imperial Government and its 
agents abroad. But Mr Mackenzie 
had scarcely reached the scene of 
his labours when for the thous- 
andth time experience proved 
how inconvenient is a perfectly 
honest man in political affairs. 
Besides reporting to them the 
naked truth, Mr Mackenzie be- 
trayed his brief acquaintance with 
the machinery of official life by 
assuming that his chiefs were as 
single-minded as himself, and de- 
sired only what was for the lasting 
advantage of the empire and the 
welfare of white and black inhabi- 
tants. General Gordon was an- 
other of those pure characters who 
are in the body politic as “ foreign 
bodies” in the animal tissues, 
sources of irritation, extending 
sometimes to inflammation. Mr 
Rhodes admitted to General Gor- 
don once that his ideas were ad- 
mirable but futile, lacking a gold 
basis. He knew the world better 
than either Gordon or Mackenzie, 
and knew the interest of English- 
men could most surely be reckoned 
on if the enterprise “had money 
in it,” 
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Now, the imperial protectorate 
of Bechuanaland, thus solemnly re- 
affirmed by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the instance of the High 
Commissioner, did not commend 
itself to Mr Rhodes’s approval. 
He had quite other views about it. 
He was as yet but a private mem 
ber of the Cape Parliament, and 
in Opposition, but he was beginning 
to feel his oats, and his hypnotic 
powers were already developed. 
He commenced operations on the 
Governor, and induced him to 
thwart the imperial régime in 
Bechuanaland, and to oppose 
everything that the High Oom- 
missioner had done while in Eng- 
land. What Mr Rhodes’s real 
object was wasunknown. His ‘‘ob- 
jective,” to make the military dis- 
tinction, was to get Bechuanaland 
ceded to the Cape Colony, in which 
he eventually succeeded. He was 
in full crusade against the “im- 
perial factor.” Judicious threats 
of disturbances on the frontier, 
complications with the Transvaal, 
warnings about unlimited expense, 
and other means, were diligently 
employed “to force the hand,” to 
frighten the British Government 
from consummating the protec- 
torate. It was to be kept in a 
state of suspended animation until 
the Colony was ready for its an- 
nexation. The Governor of the 
Cape gave in his adhesion, and 
after what must have been a severe 
struggle the High Commissioner 
was also gained over to the Colonial 
versus the Imperial scheme. The 
difficulty with the latter function- 
ary would naturally be that he was 
required by Mr Rhodes to repudiate 
his own choice, and to declare him 
to be the most unfit whom only a 
few weeks before he had selected 
as the fittest. Svengali himself 
could not have done better had he 
set himself to oust the Deputy 
Commissioner. Mr Rhodes knew 
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nothing of the country—had never 
been within 200 miles of Bechuana- 
land. Nevertheless, in private 
correspondence from Kimberley 
with the Governor at Cape Town, 
he was abletorepresent Mackenzie’s 
information as erroneous, and his 
actions inflammatory. The Gover- 
nor believed the irresponsible man 
at a distance rather than the re- 
sponsible man on the spot. The 
High Commissioner threw over the 
man of his own deliberate choice at 
the bidding of one who desired the 
post for himself, and soon after 
commended Mr Rhodes’s advice, in 
implied contrastto Mr Mackenzie’s, 
on the special ground that he was 
“honest and quite disinterested.” 
The Governor, being in personal 
touch with his constituents, was 
naturally, and properly, in sym- 
pathy with local feeling. The 
High Commissioner not only was 
6000 miles away from his masters, 
but his salary was dependent on 
the vote of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment. Hence it is easy to under- 
stand which functionary would be 
overruled by the other. So com- 
plete did the submission of the 
High Commissioner become, that 
he would not grant his imperial 
deputy leave to come to Cape Town 
for personal conference without 
the approval of Mr Rhodes, who 
was still, be it remembered, but a 
private member of the Opposition. 
And Mr Rhodes vetoed Mr Mac- 
kenzie’s leave, because it was ob- 
viously inconvenient for him to 
give the High Commissioner an 
opportunity of clearing his vision. 

The High Commissioner now 
entered with the zeal of a convert 
into the task of dissuading and 
preventing the Imperial Govern- 
ment from exercising its authority 
in Bechuanaland, while the Gover- 
nor of the Cape urged his Ministers 
to apply for the annexation of the 
territory to the colony. The “im- 


perial factor” was being ruled out, 
and so far had matters been carried 
in this direction that when the 
British Government sent Sir 
Charles Warren in 1884 with a 
force to protect the frontier from 
the raids of the Transvaal, he was 
reduced to parleying with Cape 
politicians for permission to march 
a British expedition through the 
colony. The imperial officers in 
Cape Town, moreover, took extreme 
precautions to prevent the new 
Special Commissioner from hold- 
ing any communication with the 
only man who knew and would 
tell the whole truth about Bechu- 
analand. 

Of Mr Rhodes’s brief admini- 
stration of the Protectorate it is 
only necessary to observe in pass- 
ing that it consisted of a surrender 
to the Transvaal nearly as com- 
plete as Dr Jameson’s military 
surrender at Doornkop, only it 
was enveloped in a haze of col- 
oured reports, after the diplomatic 
manner. 

The point to be noted in all 
this is, that the British Govern- 
ment was not so much to blame 
for its inaction in South Africa as 
is sometimes alleged, seeing its 
own agents were making imperial 
government impossible there in 
order that another authority might 
be called in to relieve it. The 
disintegrators of imperial autho- 
rity were perhaps not mistaken 
in their forecast of how the British 
Government would drift into the 
shifting sand in which its policy 
was wont to become engulfed ; 
and they possibly considered the 
“happy despatch” would save 
prolonged suffering. They may 
also have thought the interposi- 
tion of a financial corporation to 
save the Imperial Government 
from its own mistrust of itself 
was under the circumstances justi- 
fiable as a provisional solution of 
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the problem of retaining our hold 
on South Africa, Yet when we 
read the charter of incorporation 
and the grave reasons which in- 
duced her Majesty to intrust such 
vast powers to the Company it is 
difficult to suppress a smile, or to 
imagine that, like the Roman 
augurs, the parties to the compact 
did not exchange glances across the 
table as they signed. For nothing 
remoter from the real objects of 
the Company could have been 
alleged than those set out in the 
preamble to the charter. This 
piece of “bunkum” is only too 
much in keeping with political 
and financial methods generally. 
Still it is useful, and indeed neces- 
sary, to draw attention to it here, 
in order to observe how the whole 
process of ousting the Imperial 
Government and of substituting 
other agencies in the government 
of South Africa has been tainted 
with misrepresentation. It is 
only by keeping this fact in mind 
that the information we now re- 
ceive can be properly appraised. 
And there is a special need for the 
retrospect, for we can only fore- 
cast what will happen to-morrow 
by closely observing what hap- 
pened yesterday. 


VII. Tue Upsnor ? 


One constantly hears the ques- 
tion, What is going to be the up- 
shot? How is it all going to end? 
To which the only answer is, It 
is not going to end; but, like 
Mr Rhodes’s political career, it is 
only beginning. When a wound 
that was healing is broken open, 
the last state is worse than the 
first. How vain are pious exhor- 
tations to harmony between the 
Dutch and English, while every- 
thing that can be done by the 
preachers themselves has been 
done to embitter the race feeling! 
They cry Peace! when there is 
no peace ; for it was obvious to 





any disinterested observer that 
there could be no solid peace with 
President Kruger while Mr Cecil 
Rhodes remained at large. Until 
he has answered for his conduct, 
“fair and square” and without 
sham, he is a danger to the peace 
of South Africa, his company an 
object of apprehension to the Boers 
(as it is the aversion of all neutral 
South Africa), and even the British 
Government itself must lie under 
the suspicion of secretly abetting 
schemes for the spoliation of the 
Transvaal, President Kruger was 
as clear and emphatic on this point 
in January as Dr Leyds has been 
in June. To talk of harmony in 
such a case is only to accentuate 
the Boers’ suspicions, to justify 
their arming for their defence and 
seeking the support of such allies 
as may be obtainable. 

Two logical courses were open 
to her Majesty’s Ministers in Jan- 
uary last: either to purge them- 
selves entirely of the imputation 
of nourishing designs against the 
integrity of the Transvaal, without 
respect of persons; or to frankly 
assume complicity with the raiders 
and go through with the business. 
The halting middle course they 
have actually steered has only 
brought them between Scylla and 
Charybdis. No one knew so well 
as Mr Chamberlain what he ought 
to have done, and ought yet to do. 
Why has he not the courage of 
his convictions? He alone of liv- 
ing statesmen had evinced a keen 
interest in, and a clear apprehen- 
sion of, South African affairs ; but 
his is not the first instance of the 
clear hill-top view being forgotten 
in the clamours of the forum. On 
the outbreak of Ist January the 
hopes of all South Africa—Boer, 
Briton, and neutral—rested on Mr 
Chamberlain. All felt that their 
fate was in his hands. Was it to 
be internecine strife or peaceful 
progress? Question of life or 
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death to many thousands of men 
and women with the best blood 
of England in their veins, the 
real builders of theempire. Every- 
thing depended on the upraising 
of Mr Chamberlain’s finger, or 
seemed to depend; for from the 
southern hemisphere the lilipu- 
tian thongs that bind a Minister 
hand and foot are not visible. 
Perhaps, they thought, at last, in 
spite of the melancholy past, here 
is a man—a real and not a man 
of wax—and a clear intelligence 
may now be brought to bear on 
our colonial affairs. “If only 
England is honest,” said the neu- 
trals, with a shake of the head. 
“If only England is firm,” said 
the loyal British colonists, with a 
sigh of misgiving. 

The Chartered Company is 
viewed in South Africa, as it is 
in this country, from two opposite 
standpoints. There are those who 
say it is indispensable to the de- 
velopment of South Africa under 
British auspices, and there are 
those who declare it to be the 
chief obstacle to such development. 
Probably both are in a sense right ; 
the difference between them being 
simply as to what is meant by 
development, for long words admit 
of ambiguity. Among those who 
deem the Company a curse to 
South Africa there is a_sub- 
division: one party would like 
to see the charter cancelled and 
everything connected with it swept 
into oblivion ; the other party say 
the charter ought by rights to be 
cancelled, but they hope sincerely 
it will not. For, say they, though 
conceived in sin and born in 
iniquity, it must be borne with 
like other illegitimate offspring. 


In South Africa, as elsewhere, we 
are met at every turn by the irrey- 
ocable. What is done cannot be 
undone: there is no place for re- 
pentance, even if we seek it bitterly 
and with tears. 

To estimate the development 
qualities of the Chartered Com- 
pany we must recall the scramble 
for Africa which has been going 
on for twenty years, one result of 
which has been to confer immense 
importance on the mere expres- 
sion—territory. Men have got to 
“think in continents,” and a new 
province that is not as big as 
France and Germany combined 
can with difficulty find a place in 
the popular imagination. And 
the idea of bigness standing for 
greatness seems to have so entered 
into the tissue of our brains and 
affected our common speech, that 
it is assumed without argument 
that man was made for the terri- 
tory and not the territory for man. 
If there is a piece of vacant ground 
anywhere, or an area occupied by 
people whose voice can never be 
heard, it is treated as a mere duty 
for us to go and occupy it, what- 
ever its conditions may be, and 
whether it be what is understood 
by a “white man’s country” or 
not. But the human element is 
all in all. Apart from it, the 
African continent is as worthless 
as the frigid zone. When we 
speak of the House of Commons or 
the house of Rothschilds, we are 
not thinking of brick and stone; 
and do we need to be reminded 
that all the wildernesses in the 
world would add nothing to the 
strength or dignity of our im- 
perial position? Paraphrasing the 
popular German song,! may we 





1 «* Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ? 


So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt, 
Und Gott im Himmel Lieder singt, — 
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not rather say the British empire 
is the nerves and sinews of the 
British people wherever they are— 
that, or nothing. But the theory 
that makes a fetish of square miles 
fits colonisation by a financial 
company like a glove; for the 
operation must necessarily take an 
artificial form. Companies cannot 
wait for natural growth, for the 
demand overtaking the supply; 
their action must be forced like 
that of a stage play, in which the 
events of a lifetime are compressed 
into the space of an hour. 

As regards Rhodesia, two dif- 
ferent kinds of report are given 
of its present situation. One 
party represents everything there 
as highly prosperous. Houses, 
hotels, churches, clubs, and shops 
are in full operation ; roads and 
telegraphs are constructed, and 
railways are being pushed on; 
“stands” have been sold and re- 
sold at a profit; mining claims 
have been extensively pegged out 
—in short, everything is booming. 
The other party says these are 
merely outlays of capital for which 
no return from the soil is yet 
visible ; that the settlements re- 
semble new French colonies, where 
the residents live by selling each 
other vermouth and cutting each 
other’s hair. One group sees a 
land of infinite promise ; the other 
sees as yet no fulfilment of the 
promise. 

If Mr Chamberlain was right 
when he stated in Parliament 
that the department of State 
over which he presided would be 
incompetent to manage a distant 
territory like Rhodesia, that would 
be mainly because, from the neces- 
sity of the case, the tree has, so 
to say, been planted upside-down. 
Had the country been settled in 
the spontaneous traditional man- 
ner, by the infiltration of self- 
reliant adventurers, without any 


Company to play Providence to 
them, they would have found a 
modus vivendi, as English immi- 
grants have seldom failed to do. 
But the trouble was that we were 
forced, or imagined we were, to 
adopt the French and German 
system of colonisation, and set up 
the mill before there was any 
grist. We have copied only too 
faithfully that fatal feature of the 
French system—divided authority 
—which has caused so much fric- 
tion in Tongking, and now again 
in Madagascar. Between the High 
Commissioner and the Cape Gover- 
nor, between Mr Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company, between the 
civil and military authorities now 
in the fivld and the different kinds 
of armed forces, and between all 
these and the Colonial Office, there 
is nothing but admired disorder 
breeding daily disaster. The very 
men engaged and paid for policing 
and fighting have not known whom 
they were serving. A simplifica- 
tion of all this by thorough recon- 
struction of the whole machine is 
essential to any kind of orderly 
government, 

A glance at South Africa gener- 
ally is sufficient to suggest the 
fear that the mere extent of the 
Chartered territory must be the 
greatest hindrance to its develop- 
ment. The desideratum, from the 
economical and social point of 
view, is not land, but people, even 
if they be coloured, which does 
not harmonise with the Rhodesian 
dictum that “land is better than 
niggers.” The colonists in the 
settled States are so scattered 
as to lose the inestimable ad- 
vantage of association. OCommu- 
nications are slow and transport 
is expensive; markets are want- 
ing; no efficient combination for 
irrigation or for improvement in 
the treatment of the land is pos- 
sible. And these are enormous 
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drawbacks to any kind of progress : 
they are, in fact, a main cause of 
the wholesale deterioration of the 
Boer population. The climate 
cannot be altered, nor long droughts 
evaded, nor locusts insured against, 
nor rinderpest and horse - sick- 
ness eradicated ; nevertheless it is 
the matured opinion of old -coi- 
onial residents that, with greater 
energy, more efficient labour, and 
the stimulation of a denser popu- 
lation, the products of the soil 
might be indefinitely increased. 
Or, put in another way, were the 
area of Oape Colony, Natal, and 
the two Dutch republics shrunk to 
one-third of its present dimensions, 
or the population trebled, there 
would be more prosperity and 
more comfort for every family. 
An agricultural country which im- 
ports its breadstuffs, and a pas- 
toral country which imports—and 
heavily taxes — mutton, surely 
leaves much to be desired ; and the 
first desideratum seems to be con- 
centration. The extraordinary 
efforts and corresponding success 
of isolated individuals in Cape 
Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal 
in pure farming proves what might 
be done by intelligent and perse- 
vering husbandry, and the appa- 
rent reason why such a fruitful 
ferment has not leavened the lump 
is the extreme tenuity of its com- 
ponent particles. A dull farmer 
with no neighbour within ten miles 
may perchance read a paragraph 
in his local paper about some suc- 
cessful experiments in feeding or 
breeding or agriculture proper ; 
but he probably classes it among 
the “‘ varieties” which are scraped 
together for light reading in the 
newspapers. If in order to edu- 
cate his eye by an object-lesson he 
has to travel 200 miles in a Cape 
cart, and give ten days of time 
which he cannot spare, he will 
never move a step. Moreover, 


there is much in the mere life of 
a town that is both suggestive and 
fruitful which cannot be exactly 
analysed. The progress of the 
world has always come from com- 
pact communities, and whoever ig 
long separated from the collective 
life which is natural to man must 
grow dull and become stagnant, if 
not retrogressive. Land as such 
may be necessary for high strategic 
reasons, and yet be ruinous to the 
occupiers. Let the distinction be 
observed and no mistakes need 
happen. No one quarrels about 
either the salubrity or agricultural 
inducements of Aden, 

Of course the existence of pay- 
able minerals in Rhodesia would 
alter the whole aspect of the place ; 
but it is a question which awaits 
a practical test, the evidence before 
the public so far being negative, 
The expectation of finding gold 
has done more than the grazing 
prospects to attract adventurers 
to Charterland, but whether those 
who come to mine will remain 
to breed cattle is a doubtful 
question. The stamp of man 
who does the one will not as a 
rule do the other; they are of 
totally different temperaments. 
What the troopers have done who 
received large grants of land in 
lieu of pay has been to sell out for 
cash either to some speculator or 
to some one who meant seriously to 
settle dawn to agricultural work. 
But these, again, are not fighting 
men, except under compulsion, 
and until the fighting is over 
there is hardly a place for the 
plodding, peaceful, patient agricul- 
turist. In the meantime it seems 
decidedly premature to forecast 
political independence for a float- 
ing population of 5000, made up 
of such mercurial non - cohesive 
elements, and surrounded on three 
sides at least by States vastly 
stronger than Rhodesia is likely 
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to be for a century to come—a 
community, moreover, which is 
still at death-grips with the recal- 
citrant aborigines. 


VIII. Tue Hope or Soutu 
AFRICA. 


But leaving the Chartered Com- 
pany to its proper destiny, there 
remains South Africa, with its 
manifold griefs and interests. It 
is a tangled skein, and the urgent 
question is how to unravel it,—so 
urgent that it may seem mere 
bathos to recommend patience ; 
but heroic measures are of limited 
application, and are apt to prove 
dangerous. The “once for all” 
cry is illusory when it is a ques- 
tion of remedying the accumulated 
evils of two generations. It is a 
crisis where a cautious policy may 
be more appropriate than an ener- 
getic one, while the touch of a 
sympathetic yet firm hand would 
be more healing than any scheme 
that could be formulated or in- 
trusted to officials of regulation 
pattern. But the man who could 
command the confidence of all 
parties is unhappily not yet in 
evidence, and it is too much to 
be feared, therefore, that the future 
history of South Africa will not 
differ greatly from the past. Yet 
the experience of the present year 
will not have been thrown away 
if it only sends us back to first 
principles, and forces us to reflect 
on the reason of our being in South 
Africa at all. A general agree- 
ment among ourselves as to the 
goal of South African policy would 
be an important step towards the 
realisation of such a policy. 

Though “empire” does not ap- 
peal to every individual through 
quite the same channel, there are 
some elementary conceptions of 
imperialism which ought to com- 
mand general assent. The well- 
being and welldoing of the British 
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race, its propagation, prosperity, 
and cohesion, is surely imperialism 
enough for everyday wear ; and it 
is on the level ground of material 
interests—could the problem be 
but reduced to so simple an ex- 
pression — that the solution of 
South African difficulties is most 
likely to be found. To get down 
to that, however, much rubbish 
has to be first cleared away, and 
when that is done we may perhaps 
perceive that it is not the “im- 
perial factor,” but high politics of 
every sort, that needs to be elimi- 
nated before the beneficent reign 
of Peace and Plenty can be estab- 
lished in South Africa. If the 
British public, Government, and 
Press be not competent to deal 
with involved and far - reaching 
theories of empire, still less are 
the people and governments in 
Africa. They have neither the 
machinery nor the leisure for 
general politics—they are, in fact, 
better employed ; and where the Im- 
perial Government has failed the 
Colonial Government has failed 
more egregiously when it has 
strayed into the pseudo - imperial 
sphere. The reasons lie on the 
surface, and are in no way dis- 
creditable—the contrary, indeed— 
to the colonists. They are too 
much absorbed in adding their 
particular bricks to the imperial 
pile to have either time or energy 
to bestow on the grander outlines 
of the structure. 

If South Africa be regarded 
as a whole, the situation appears 
simpler than when its political 
divisions occupy the foreground. 
Experience shows that the races 
of South Africa, white and black, 
are able to live together in amity 
under any or all of the Govern- 
ments extant there. Their general 
pursuits are identical ; their indi- 
vidual interests do not clash ; they 
need each other’s support; and 
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the purpose of their lives can 
be fulfilled equally in the Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Free State, 
and the Transvaal. The political 
divisions would be hardly notice- 
able, indeed, if speculative poli- 
ticians would but leave honest 
men to their honest work. Life 
in Africa is from natural causes 
so arduous that to succeed de- 
mands the best qualities of our 
race — industry, originality, and 
ambition. Customs dues, fiscal 
oppression, even State corruption, 
are but the dust of the balance 
compared with the burdens which 
Nature imposes on a sparse and 
struggling population. A thou- 
sand miles of roadless scrub, a 
flight of locusts, or a native war! 
What is living on this or that side 
of a political border-line to such 
trials of endurance, which are the 
common lot of residents on both 
sides? The Asiatic rinderpest 
alone, which is spreading with 
the terrible rapidity that char- 
acterises newly imported maladies, 
far outweighs every political or 
administrative interest in the 
country, and threatens to involve 
all races in a common ruin. 
There would appear, therefore, to 
be no natural reason why the 
Afrikander should not form a 
happy family, on a basis of com- 
mon interests, irrespective of arti- 
ficial divisions. If eventual fusion 
of the European races be the 
happy destiny of South Africa, 
that would be reason the more to 
avoid sowing the seeds of future 
bitterness. 

The Dutch Boers in Cape 
Colony, although natives of the 
soil and subjects of the Queen, 
were content for seventy years 
to cultivate their farms without 
troubling themselves about govern- 
ment. Whether they would have 
been better off had they continued 
to stand aloof is an idle question, 


for they could not help themselves, 
Politics were thrust upon them 
when representative government 
was forced upon the Colony, ina 
fit of abdication, by the Imperial 
Government, in 1872. The politi- 
cal agitator was not long in making 
his appearance, with his miserable 
trade of setting class against class 
and race against race. The simple 
Boer has been made to eat of the 
tree of knowledge, with its irrevo- 
cable consequences ; but whether 
the good or the bad preponderates, 
it is perhaps as yet too early to 
decide. Then a most patriotic 
statesman, the late Lord Car- 
narvon, thinking perhaps to an- 
ticipate the inevitable, made a 
noted essay in high politics, the 
attempt to federate South Africa, 
Having conceived the idea, and 
carried it through in Canada, it 
seemed feasible in South Africa 
also, and Lord Carnarvon allowed 
himself too easily to be persuaded 
by Mr Froude that the time was 
ripe for launching the scheme. 
Disastrous, indeed, have been the 
consequences of that crude and ill- 
informed enterprise,—the frivolous 
annexation of the Transvaal, the 
Zulu war, the rebellion of the 
Transvaal (got up, not by the 
Boers, who were contented, but 
by European intriguers, who are to 
this day the fomenters of strife), 
and in short all the bitter fruits 
we are now eating. Apathy has 
often been charged against British 
statesmen, but there are times for 
masterly inactivity. Had Lord 
Carnarvon been as indifferent to 
the concerns of the empire as Lord 
Granville was, what miseries might 
have been spared to South Africa ! 
Confederation in the abstract was 
but an ignis fatuus leading into 
the quagmire. To wait till the 
people concerned felt the need 
and had something definite to 
propose would have formed a solid 
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ground for statesmanship to work 
upon. 
May we not therefore say con- 
fidently that to establish peace in 
South Africa it is necessary to save 
it from politics, from high politics 
in particular, and above all from a 
speculative, feverish, pinchbeck- 
imperialistic intoxication which 
diverts men’s minds from their 
roper business? What are our 
actual relations with the Trans- 
vaal but the very abortion of high 
politics? Fighting a losing battle 
over the shrinking rags of a suze- 
rainty which was but a temporary 
make-believe to deceive the British 
public, we have only succeeded in 
keeping up an unnatural friction, 
and in reducing our legitimate in- 
fluence to a minus quantity. Is 
it not a monstrous thing that 
throughout South Africa the air 
should be filled with portents of 
bloodshed and “civil war” — for 
that is the usual expression. And 
for what? Merely to settle 
the relations between the Dutch 
and British, who are not divided 
in interest, but who have been 
both made the victims of our 
political and financial schemers. 
The jubilant Boers are offensive, 
and ought to be put “ once for all” 
in their proper place. Such is 
the sentiment of the bellicose sec- 
tion of the British people and col- 
onists. We never know when to 
expect another British invasion, 
say the Boers, and therefore must 
keep our powder dry. And so the 
pitiless game goes on, eac» side 
provoking the other, and cultivat- 
ing hostility as if it were a most 
valuable product. The Transvaal 
is our bugbear, as Rhodesia is the 
bugbear of the Transvaal; but as 
neither is to be given up, surely 
some terms of accommodation other 
than the arbitrament of the Maxim 
gun ought to be found. Reduced 
to essentials, the dependence or 





independence, nominal or real, of 
the Transvaal can make little 
difference to the British status in 
South Africa, which rests on quite 
another foundation than on hair- 
splitting interpretations of treaties. 
It is our imperial force—not mili- 
tary force alone—directed by im- 
perial resolution which holds up 
the empire, whether in Africa or 
anywhere else. 

It is the imperial factor con- 
scientiously directed that is alone 
able to keep the peace and secure 
progress in the southern continent. 
It is abdication, and the delega- 
tion and abuse of the imperial 
authority, that has set the prairie 
on fire. All the territories and 
tribes to whom responsible gov- 
ernment cannot be conceded can 
be ruled by the Queen alone, who 
needs no fictitious buffer between 
her authority and the most recent 
of her subjects. Intermediate 
agencies have ruined the Red 
Indian, and we cannot justify 
ourselves before God or man if 
we shirk direct responsibility for 
our national dealings with the 
savages whose lands we have ap- 
propriated. Neither Boers nor 
British colonists need our help 
in the management of their 
affairs ; but neither can they 
manage ours. Let the respective 
provinces therefore be clearly de- 
marcated. The imperial sphere 
is wide and encircles the colonies, 
uniting them in the general scheme 
of defence. On that side there 
is happily no misunderstanding. 
What, however, is less commonly 
realised is the necessary duty of 
governing which rests on the 
Imperial Government, but which 
it has an inveterate habit of evad- 
ing. Having forcibly broken up 
the native organisations, we must 
assume the burden of ruling, and 
must decline all substitutes and 
subterfuges. 
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South Africa requires first of 
all that the British Government 
shall definitely assert its authority 
there. This is the desire of Boer 
and Kafiir alike. Secondly, effici- 
ent machinery to execute the will 
of the Government, having as its 
head a competent representative 
always in evidence in Africa, a 
real High Commissioner, shielded 
from every influence save that of 
the Crown. Of course this will 
cost money, but not a tithe of 
what the neglect of our duty has 
cost and will continue to cost us. 
And it will be money well in- 
vested if it secures to us a man 
—there are plenty of them to be 
had for the asking—who would 
rule the natives like a father, 
filling the place vacated by their 
dead or conquered chiefs; who 
would regulate the influx of 
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settlers into new territory, while 
assisting them in all lawful en. 
terprises, and who would defend 
both White and Black against 
all interference from without. 
Rhodesia has of course the most 
pressing claim, and there need 
be no longer any delicacy about 
superseding the worthless sham 
that has pretended to govern that 
territory. But the Queen’s repre- 
sentative who shall wield this im- 
perial authority in South Africa 
must have no Downing Street 
scheme given him to work out, 
like that which crushed the best 
man ever sent to Africa—after 
Sir George Grey,—nor must he 
have a task put upon him which 
man of woman born could never 
yet perform—that of serving two 
masters. 





A. MICHIE. 








